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MILITARY-POLITICAL COOPERATION OF SOCIALIST STATES 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signedto press 24 Apr 
81) pp 3-11 


[Article by Honored Scientist RSFSR, Professor, Doctor of Historical Sciences Maj 
Gen M. Monin: "V. I. Lenin and the CPSU on Military-Political Cooperation of the 
Fraternal Socialist Nations" ] 


[Text] For 26 years now the defensive Warsaw Pact Organization has been in existence 
and has successfully been standing guard over the revolutionary achievements of the 
working people of the nations of the socialist community, peace and security in 
Europe. As we know, its establishment is connected with creation of the aggressive 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) bloc in 1949 by the imperialist powers, 
headed by the United States. The socialist nations were compelled to place in op- 
position to the common front of NATO nations their own coordinated actions in the 
area of organization of defense and implementation of foreign policy. 


In creating a defensive military alliance of the socialist nations in Europe, the 
CPSU and the other Marxist-Leninist parties were guided by the ideas of the great 
Lenin on collective defense of their revolutionary achievements. 


V. i. Lenin persuasively demonstrated, with his characteristic perspicacity and 
ability to analyze the historical process profoundly and from a scientific point of 
view, that organization of joint armeddefense of the victorious socialist revolution 
against all attempts by the imperialist aggressors to strangle it by force of arms 
is an objective mechanism and a vital necessity of the workers and peasants of the 
various nations in the cause of preserving and strengthening worker rule. This can- 
not be ignored, and to do so benefits only the enemies of socialism. 


The founder of the world's first Soviet State stood at the cradie of the interna- 
tional brotherhood of arms, which was established following the victorious Great 
October Socialist Revolution in the form of participation by the finest sons of the 
working people of a number of countries in Europe and Asia in the battles for Soviet 
rule. 


The struggle of the internationalist warriors against the enemies of Soviet rule 
was for V. Il. Lenin a prototype of future unification of the military forces of the 
working people of different countries and nations as a powerful and insuperable 
factor in the struggle against international imperialism. He clearly expressed 








this thought in his speech at a political raliy of the Warsaw Revclutionary Regiment 
on 2 August 1918, as it was being dispatched to the front. Addressing the soldiers, 
V. I. Lenin stated: “To you has fallen the great honor of defeading sacred ideas with 
weapon in hand and, fighting together on a common front with yesterday's enemies -- 
Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, of implementing in actual deeds the international 
brotherhood of peoples."! Lenin's words to the effect that if all their military 
forces were unified in a mighty international Red Army, and if its iron battalions 
were to advance against the exploiters and oppressors, against world reaction, “no 
force of the imperialists would be able to withstand... ," rang out as an expression 
of firm confidence in the enormous potential of uniting the proletariats of dif- 
ferent countries. 


During the years of civil war and military intervention, V. I. Lenin time and again 
addressed the question of the necessity of a military alliance of Soviet republics. 
In December 1919 he wrote that the workers and peasants of Russia and the Ukraine, 
who had defended Soviet rule with weapon in hand against the onslaught of White 
Guardists and interventionists, "definitely need a close military and economic 
alliance” in order to thwart the dangerous schemes of the imperialists of such 
wealthy countries as England, France, the United States, Japan, and Italy to crush 
aud strangle the Soviet republics one by one. 


V. IL. Lenin once again stated the idea of military collaboration between the Soviet 
republics in February 1920, presenting a report on the activities of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee and the Council of People's Commissars at the first ses- 
sion of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 7th Convocation. He strongly 
stressed the vital need of a close alliance between the Soviet republics for the 
Struggle against external counterrevolution, which at that time was appearing in the 
form of a unified front of imperialist powers. Under these conditions, stated the 
leader of the revolution, "we who are fighting imperialism constitute an alliance 
which demands close military unity, and we view any attempts to disrupt this unity 
as a totally impermissible phenomenon, as betrayal of the interests of the struggle 
against international imperialism."4 


The great leader was the first to point the way to establishment of a genuinely 
strong and stable military alliance of socialist republics, which would be capavle 
of withstanding any tests, as a bastion of the revolutionary masses in repelling an 
armed onslaught mounted by the imperialist powers. The most important thing here 
is patient and flexible work by Communists aimed at achieving deep awareness by the 
worker masses of the necessity of an alliance of nations as a most important con- 
dition for victory over world capital, at such an alliance becoming the cause and 
desire of the masses themselves. "We want," wrote V. I. Lenin, “a voluntary al- 
‘iance of nations -- an alliance which would not permit any coercion exercised by 
one nation against another -- an alliance which would be grounded on complete trust, 
on a * aed awareness of fraternal unity, on entirely voluntary consent and agree- 
ment." 


Precisely such a military alliance was established on 1 June 1919 by the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee decree on unification of Russia, the Ukraine, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Belorussia for the struggle against armed intervention. In making 
this decision, they took into account the 18 May 1919 resolution of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Ukraine, and proposals by the governments of Latvia, 
Lithuania and Belorussia, which expressed the voluntary desire of their peoples to 
establish close military collaboration with the RSFSR and with each other. 











The Soviet Government, headed by V. I. Lenin, guided by the principles of 
proletarian internationalism, carried out a number of measures in the spring of 
1919 pertaining to establishment of military cooperation with the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic, against which the troops of bourgeois-landowner Romania were opercting at 
that time. In order to repulse the onslaught of Romanian troops against Soviet 
Hungary, at the instructions of V. I. Lenin units of the Red Army proceeded to 
advance across the Dnestr, against the army of bourgeois-landowmer Romania. The 
Situation on the battlefronts, however, did not allow the Soviet units to halt 

the advance of the Romanian army deep into Hungarian territory. 


Our party and V. 1. Lenin personally accomplished a great deal toward development 
of Soviet-Mongolian military-political cooperation and a fighting alliance between 
the soidiers of the Red Army and Mongolian revolutionary soldiers and partisans 

in 1921, when the working people of Mongolia rose up in armed struggle against 
Baron Ungern and the Chinese militarists for their freedom and national in- 
dependence. In a conversation with delegates of People’s Mongolia on 5 November 
1921, V. I. Lenin drew their attention to the fact that in case of war the im- 
perialists would undertake new attempts to seize the Mongolian People's Republic 
and transform it into a military bridgehead. Therefore, he noted, the only correct 
path of struggle for that country’s political and economic independence is its 
alliance with Soviet Russia. "This struggle cannot be waged in an isolated 
fashion...," explained V. I. Lenin.® 


Guided by the recommendations stated by V. I. Lenin, the Mongolian People's Revolu- 
tionary Party consistently adhered to a policy of comprehensive, including military, 
cooperation with the Soviet State. An agreement was signed on 5 November 192i, on 
establishment of friendly relations between the RSFSR and the MPR, which became 

the legal foundatica fer an alliance between them. In March 1936, in connection 
with the threat of Japanese :;gression against Mongolia, a Soviet-Mongolian protocol 
of mutual assistance was signed. In 1939 military cooperation betwee the USSR and 
the MPR proved brilliantly successful ip the course of joint combat operations in 
the vicinity of the Khalkhin-Gol River, where Japanese troops which had invaded 
Mongolian soil were totally crushed. 


V. I. Lenin's ideas on the vital necessity of unifying the military efforts of 
peoples struggling against imperialism, which seeks to establish its domination 
over other countries by force, serve for the CPSU and other Marxist-Leninist parties 
as a reliable cowpass, which points out the only correct path for accomplishing 
armed defense of the revolutionary achievements of the working people. In full ccn- 
formity with Lenin's teachings, during the years of the Great Patriotic War our 
party did everycuing possible to achieve a solid fighting alliance between the 
Soviet Army and the new armies of the countries of Eastern and Southeastern Europe. 
CPSU activities in this area were given full support by the brother Cownunist 
parties, which constituted one of the main conditions for the effectiveness of 
these activities. 


By war's end there were operating cn the Soviet-German front, just under the overall 
operational direction of the Soviet Supreme High Command, more than 400,900 of- 
ficers and men of the Polish Army, the Czechoslovak lst Army Corps, ot the Bulgarian 
and Romanian armies, as well as some Hungarian units.’ A number of combined units 
of the Yugoslav People's Liberation Army were fighting in an independent operational 
sector, in close coordination with the troops of the Third Ukrainian Front. Tens of 








thousands of officers aud men of the Mungolian People’s Revolutionary Army were 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with Soviet soldiers against the Japanese militar- 
ists, as elements of the Transbaykal Front. 


The fighting alliance of armies of the USSR and the countries of Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe and Mongolia during the last war was grounded on principles 

of proletarian internationalism and served the interests of achieving victory over 
the common enemies of progressive mankind -- the German fascists and Japanese 
militarists. 


Following World War II the international situation was characterized by a radical 
change in the correlaticn of class forces in the world in favor of socialism. In 
perialism was losing its former capabilities to dictate its will. The world so- 
cinlist community became an invincible force of the contemporary era. It has 
acoieved strategic equality in nuclear missile arms with the imperialist world, 
which constitutes the main factor in holding in check fanciers of military ad- 
ventures, be it the United States or other nations allied with that country. 


In these conditions the problem of comprehensive, and first and foremost military- 
political unity among the socialist countries has retained its significance. Im 
plementation of coordinated measures pertaining to organization of collective 

armed defense of the socialist achievements of the peoples of these brother countries 
and coordination of their foreign policy, just as any other measures which promote 
the cause of strengthening the defense capability of the entire community and of 

each individual brother nation, today occupies a primary position in the theoretical 
and practical activities of the CPSU and the other ruling Marxist-Leninist parties 
and is viewed by them as their national and international duty. 


It is enormously to the credit of the CPSU and its Leninist Central Committee that 
they are innovatively developing the teachings of V. I. Lenin on the international 
character of the armed defense of socialism. This has been reflected in the 

Party Program, in the resolutions of CPSU congresses and decisions of Central 
Committee plenums, in a number of Central Committee decrees, and in the writings 
and speeches of Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, general secretary of the CPSU Central Com 
mittee and chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


It is stated in the CPSU Program, fully in conformity with Lenin's teachings, that 
“the united forces of the socialist camp reliably guarantee each and every socialist 
country against encroachments by imperialist reaction. Consolidation of the 
socialist nations into a unified camp, its strengthening unity and steadily growing 
might ensure the total victory of socialism and communism within the framework of 
the entire system."8 This CPSU position is fervently supported by the brother 
Communist and worker parties of the socialist countries. Bulgarian Communist 
leader Georgiy Dimitrov, for example, stated the following at the Fifth Conference 
of the Bulgarian Communist Party in 1948: “Only by participating in the united 
democratic, antiimperialist camp, headed by the mighty Soviet State, can each 
people's democracy ensure its independence, sovereignty and security against ag- 
gression by imperialist forces."9 Similar conclusions are also contained in 
documents and speeches by the leaders of other Communist and worker parties. 


Comrade L. I. Brezhnev provided detailed substantiation of the continuously growing 
need for unity and close cooperation among the socialist countries in his report 
entitled "On the 50th Anniversary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics." He 














Stated that this unity, cooperation and joint actions in all areas of societal af- 
fairs, which definitely includes the area of strengthening defense, are needed not 
only in order more rapidly and effectively to accomplish the tasks of building a new 
society, but also in order “to defend and consolidate peace, so needed by all 
peoples, as successfully as possible, to strengthen international détente, and to 
offer an effective rebuff to all aggressive onslaughts by imperialism and to any 
attempts to do detriment to the interests of socialism."1° Our party, in its ac- 
tivities pertaining to organizing armed defense of the socialist homeland, has 
always been distinguished by a unity of word and deed. This also applies in full 
measure to matters connected with the problem of collective defense of world so- 
cialism and military-political cooperation among the socialist nations. Devoting 
unabated attention to the theoretical aspects of the problem, at the same time our 
party has always come forth with important initiatives in the area of implementation 
of practical measures to strengthen the defense might of the entire socialist con- 
munity, and joint foreign-policy actions in the world arena, aimed at strengthening 
the position of the socialist nations in the world and at gaining approval and in- 
plementation of the decisions of the Warsaw Pact executive authorities. 


The CPSU and the Soviet Government have advanced initiatives calling for bilateral 
treaties of friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance between the USSR and the 
majority uf socialist countries in Europe and Asia.11 At the initiative of our 
party, vigorously supported by the brother parties, a collective treaty of friend- 
ship, cooperation and mutual assistance was signed in Warsaw on 14 May 1955. Its 
present participants include seven socialist nations which voluntarily pledged to 
defend the security of socialism and peace in Europe by joint efforts, and to op- 
pose all acts of aggression and intrigues by reactionary NATO circles. 


In contrast to imperialist military alliances of past and present which, as V. lL. 
Lenin stated, “prepare for war and in turn grow out of wars,"12 the Warsaw Pact 
Organization absorbed everything characteristic of and inherent in socialism as 

the most advanced and progressive societal system of the present day. Socialism 
means peace. Consequently a socialist military alliance constitutes genuine embodi- 
ment of Leninist ideas on peace and the security of socialism. And it is created, 
to quote L. I. Brezhnev, “with a single aim -- to prevent another war from erupting. 
This was a response measure to aggressive NATO preparations, to attempts to speak 

to us with the language of force."13 L. I. Brezhnev also pointed out that the mili- 
tary might of the brother socialist nations, united as a result of signing the 
Warsaw Pact, “will serve not the purpose of attack on anybody, but rather the aims 
of defense of the peaceful labor of our peoples.” 


The socialist nations could not ignore the fact that already in the latter half of 
the 1940's a “cold war" was unleashed against them, and military blocs were being 
formed. In addition, beginning in 1945 the Pentagon drew up several plans of mili- 
tary attack by the imperialist nations, headed by the United States, against the 
Soviet Union and its allies in Europe, with the employment of nuclear weapons. The 
most dangerous of these plans are known under the code names “"Charioteer," "Fleet- 
wood,” "Trojan," and “Dropshot." The threat of war particularly increased follow- 
ing establishment of the aggressive NATO military bloc. 


Precisely in such a situation the CPSU and the other Marxist-Leninist parties of the 
European socialist countries, remembering Lenin's warning about the need for the 
working people of different countries and nations who have gained power to place in 





opposition to the front of imperialists their own unified will and united might, did 
everything possible to prevent the enemies of socialism from dealing with the so- 
cialist countries one at a time. Our party's perspicacity and its class approach to 
assessment of the nature of imperialism, which is characterized by intensification 
of its aggressiveness and reactionary character in conditions of a radical change in 
the balance of power in favor of socialism, promoted to a decisive degree adoption 
of prompt collective measures to strengthen the security of the brother socialist 
nations. 


As a result of daily concern by the CPSU and the other Communist and worker parties 
of the Warsaw Pact member nations, the socialist defensive organization is steadily 
growing stronger and is capable of thwarting any intrigues of the imperialist ag- 
gressors. Strengthening the might of their alliance, the brother parties proceed 
from Lenin's statement that “our forces should grow day by day, and this continuous 
growth constitutes for us, as in the pest. the main and full guarantee that interna- 
tional socialism will be victorious!"1> 


The necessity of constant strengthening of the might of the Warsaw Pact Organiza- 
tion and consolication of military-political cooperation between the USSR and those 
nations of the socialist community which are not members of this collective military 
alliance is dictated bj the realities of life. The 26th CPSU Congress once again 
drew attention to this fact, emphasizing that under present-day conditions "the 
aggressiveness of the policies of imperialism -- and U.S. imperialism in particular -- 
has sharply increased."1© This conclusion is confirmed by numerous facts. Inter- 
national imperialism and its Peking partners are stepping up military preparations 
year by year, and are not concealing the fact that these preparations are directed 
against the USSR and its socialist friends. The arms race continues to accelerate 
in the NATO countries. Military expenditures are growing to unprecedented levels. 
In the Urtted States they have reached an annual figure of 150 billion doilars. But 
even this ioes not satisfy the U.S. military-industrial complex; it is demanding 
more. A meeting of the Council of the aggressive NATO bloc adopted a decision 
calling for an annual increase in military expenditures of 3 percent, while the 
United States has already exceeded this rate by double. 


The United States has recently added to the extensive network of U.S. military 
bases and facilities scattered around the world in 114 countries new bases in 
Somalia, Oman, and Egypt. They maintain beyond U.S. borders an army of half a mil- 
lion men, hundreds of nuclear submarines, aircraft carriers, as well as other war- 
ships and vessels of various function, cruising the seas and oceans thousands of 
kilometers from U.S. shores, but as a rule in areas close to the USSR and the other 
socialist countries. 


A particular threat to the socialist community is presented by U.S. preparations on 
the territory of other nations, where a large number of U.S. military personnel 

are stationed at 75 major bases. More than 3000 means of delivering nuclear war- 
heads are deployed in Europe, with more than 8000 warheads. Every year large- 
scale exercises and maneuvers are held in all European theaters. In 19/4 a total 
of 10 were conducted, while beginning in 1977 the figure has exceeded 30. Hundreds 
of thousands of military personne) and vast quantities of military equipment have 
taken part in these activities. Different variants of conduct of war in Europe 
against the nations of the Warsaw Pact are openly played out in mock battle at such 
exercises. The aggressive thrust of such exercises is obvious, nor is it concealed 
by the organizers. 

















The NATO nations possess 80 divisions. According to the figures of the London In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies, in 1979 the total numerical strength of NATO nation 
armed forces was more than 100,000 men greater than those in the Warsaw Pact 
countries.1/ They have more than 3 million officers and men in Europe alone. 


At the end of the 1970's and beginning of the 1980's the United States and their 
allies in Europe and the Far East, with the active participation of Peking's leaders, 
shifted to a counteroffensive against détente and world peace. They are intensive- 
ly promoting anti-Soviet hysteria, utilizing for this purpose the myth of "Soviet 
military threat," and have appreciably expanded military preparations in areas ad- 
jacent to the borders of the USSR and the other socialist nations. Following have 
been the most dangerous military actions along this road. First of all, at a meet- 
ing in December 1979, the NATO Council came forth with the decision to deploy on the 
territory of a number of West European countries 572 U.S. intermediate-range mis- 
siles (108 Persting-2 launchers and 464 Tomahawk cruise missiles), aimed at the USSR 
and the European socialist countries. Secondly, che "Carter Doctrine” of limited 
war was proclaimed in January 1980, pursuant to which Washington is openly counting 
on force, including nuclear missile weapons, with the aim of securing the interests 
of U.S. big capital in various regions. The “Carter Doctrine” legitimizes the 
“rapid deployment force," the strength of which is being increased to 200,000 men, 
advances such demands as “rearming of Western Europe," establishment of "new bases," 
and employment of "strategic weapons" capable of attacking numerous targets in the 
Soviet Union. In short this is essentially a doctrine of preventive war by the 
United States and its allies against the USSR and the other socialist countries. 


Thirdly, the Republican administration of R. Reagan has commenced openly aggressive 
appeals and declarations and is attempting to revive the atmosnhere of "cold war" 
against the USSR and the other socialist countries and to disrupt the military- 
Strategic parity between the Soviet Union and the United States, between the Warsaw 
Pact and NATO, creating a one-sided military superiority for U.S. imperialisn. 

This aim is pursued by unprecedented U.S. military expenditures -- 178 billion dol- 
lars in the 1981 fiscal year. Plans call for boosting them to 226 billion dollars 
in 1982. Top Fentagon officials threaten to deploy U.S. meutron weapons in Western 
Europe, have suspended the question of ratification of the SALT-II treaty, and in- 
tend to revise its terms in favor of the United States. There is sinister meaning 
to the words of U.S. Secretary of State General A. Haig that “there are things worse 
than nuclear war."15 


Fourth, Peking and Washington have stepped up the campaign to hammer together an 
anti-Soviet alliance, an alliance which would include, in addition to China and the 
United States, Japan and the leading European NATO countries as well. The aim of 
this new ‘holy alliance" of the world's most reactionary forces is to crush world 
socialism. 


All these are highly dangerous indications of adventurism in the policy of in- 
perialism. ‘"Adventurism, the willingness to gamble the vital interests of mankind 
for the sake of one's own narrow selfish aims," states the Central Committee Report 
to the 26th CPSU Congress. “is particularly glaringly revealeti in the policy of the 
most aggressive imperialist circles."19 








In a situation of intensifying military preparations and increased adventurism in 
the policy of the United States and its NATO allies, an increasirg role is played 
by the Warsaw Pact Organization -- center for coordination of the foreign-policy 
efforts of the brother socialist nations and a stabilizing factor for the peace and 
security of the socialist community. It is successfully performing its missions. 
The leaders of the other member nations cf the socialist defensive military al- 
liance have repeatedly stressed this. The 26th CPSU Congress also noted that "this 
past period has convincingly shown what an influential and beneficial role is played 
in European affairs, and in international affairs as a whole, by the activities of 
the wareay Pact Organization, and particularly its Political Consultative Com- 
mittee.” 


Of great importance are regular meetings of party and government leaders of the 
Warsaw Pact member nations within the framework of the Political Consultative Conm- 
mittee (PCC) -- the highest executive body of the military-political alliance. 
Joint steps by the socialist nations on many major foreign-policy problems, which 
have exerted direct influence on the fate of peace and security in Europe, have 
been elahorated and coordinated at 17 PCC conferences which have been held during 
the 26 years it has been in operation. Among these steps we should mention first 
of all proposals drafted collectively within the framework of the PCC, calling for 
Strengthening peace and security in Europe, which were discussed at PCC conferences 
in Bucharest (July 1966), Budapest (March 1969), Berlin (December 1970), Prague 
(January 1972), and Warsaw (April 1974) .21 The coordinated decisions adopted at 
these conferences constituted an enormous contribution toward achieving interna- 
tional détente and toward drafting of the Final Document adopted at the Helsinki 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (30 July-i August 1975). 


Initiatives presented by leaders of the brother parties and nations at PCC con- 
ferences in Bucharest (November i976), Moscow (November 1978), and Warsaw (May 
1980)22 const:ituted new <vidence of the enormous positive role played by the mili- 
tary-political cooperazion of the socialist nations for development of interna- 
tional relations, for preserving and strengthening world peace and the security of 
peoples. "Their principal goal," states the Central Committee Report to the 26th 
CPSU Congress, “is to defend détente and to give it a vigorous rhythm, a second 
wind, as they say." 


Just as persistent an endeavor to achieve strengthening of peace, to hold the arms 
race in check, and to settle all disputes between nations by negotiation rather 
than by force of arms was demonstrated during the Moscow meeting (December 1980) of 
top officials of the CPSU, other Communist and worker parties, and the governments 
of the Warsaw Pact member nations. 


The 36 years which have passed since the end of World War II have persuasively 
demonstrated the enormous stabilizing role of military-political cooperation among 
the socialist nations in international affairs. Grounded on the deathless Lenin 
teaching on armed defense of the achievements of socialism as a logical pattern of 
the socialist revolution and the building of a socialist society, it constitutes an 
inseparable element of the entire policy of the CPSU and the other Marxist-Leninist 
parties. Socialist internationalism, which defines the content and thrust of mili- 
tary-political cooperation of the brother nations, serves as its solid, cementing 
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force. Leadership Oy Che Communist parties of the entire course of military-politi- 
cal cooperation is a guarantee of effectiveness and successful development in the 
future as well. 


Military-political cooperation among the nations of the socialist community greatly 
increases the forces of world socialism. If it were not for this cooperation, the 
imperialists would be operating in the world arena more brazenly and boldly and 
would be able to initiate the most dangerous military adventures. The unified 
strength of world socialism is a mighty obstacle to imperialism. Comrade L. l. 
Brezhnev emphasized at the 26th CPSU Congress that “the military-political defensive 
alliance of the socialist nations faithfully serves the cause of peace. It pos- 
sesses everything necessary in order reliably to defenc the socialist achievements 
of peoples. And we shall do everything in our power to ensure that this continues 
to be so in the future!"24 


The CPSU and the brother Communist and worker parties of the Warsaw Pact member na- 
tions, aware of the concrete situation in the world and its increasing complexity 
through the fault of imperialism, are taking the necessary steps to secure all-out 
strengthening of the fighting alliance of their armies and maintenance of these 
armies in a high state of vigilance and combat readiness. 
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TROOP CONTROL: SURVIVABILITY OF CONTROL FACILITIES 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 12-18 


{Article, published under the heading "Soviet Art of Warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War and in the Postwar Period," by Professor, Doctor of Technical Sciences Maj Gen 
O. Sosyura, and Docent and Candidate of Military Sciences Engr-Maj Gen I. Afonskiy: 
“Ensuring the Survivability of Control Facilities"] 


[Text] Survivability of control facilities is defined as their capability to main- 
tain or rapidly to restore their combat efficiency under conditions of hostile ac- 
tions. It is achieved by estabiishing redundant control facilities, including mobile, 
by dispersing them, by careful camouflage and concealment, and by siting them in 
fortification structures; by combined employment of modes of communication and com- 
munication gear, by organization of direct, bypass and backup communications 
channels, plus other measures.! Securement of survivability of control facilities 
is considerably influenced by their organizational structure, technical equipment, 
ability of personnel to operate in a difficult situation, prompt and timely reloca- 
tion, utilization of protective properties of the terrain, and establishment of 
reserve personnel and facilities. In this article we shall briefly examine how 
these problems were resolved at the control facilities of fronts and armies in the 
operations of the Great Patriotic War. 


aa a 


According to prewar views, headquarters of large strategic formations were to be 
divided into two echelons in organizing and conducting combat operations. 2 The 
first of these was the command post (CP) proper, where the command and control 
agencies were sited which handled current tasks pertaining to troop control (col- 
lection and evaluation of situation data, decision-making, communication of missions 
to troops, etc). It also included a command and observation post or auxiliary com- 
mand post, a communications center and support group. Rear services control agen- 
cies comprised the foundation of the support echelon (rear services control 
facility). Their principal mission was organization of logistic support of troop 
combat activities. Command and liaison communications were also established for 
control purposes. Considerable importance was attached to field liaison officer 
service. 


In order to achieve control system survivability, in addition to division of head- 
quarters into echelons, plans called for setting up one or two alternate command 
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posts (ACP) equipped with communications gear, so that when necessary it was pos- 
sible to shift principal headquarters personnel to one of them quickly and in an 
orderly manner. It was recommended that control facilities be sited in areas in- 
accessible to tanks. Dugouts, slit trenches or covered trenches were to be 
provided for personnel. It was permissible to deploy control facilities in built- 
up areas only if they were not less than 10-15 km fron, the battle line and in 
winter conditions. The terrain would be selected in order to ensure concealment 
and protection of command posts and approaches to them, without any prominent land- 
marks which could be utilized by hostile artillery and aircraft. It was forbidden 
to site headquarters on the outskirts of villages, in buildings standing out from 
those around, at woodland edges and exposed in natural clearings, as well as massing 
of personnel, horses and the equipment at control facilities. 


Prompt change of siting areas was considered one of the most important conditions 
for maintaining survivability of control facilities in an operation. In order to 
ensure uninterrupted control during command post relocation, communications links 
would be set up in advance at the next deployment site. It was prohibited to move 
a command post to a new site before communications were set up in the new area. 


It was the duty of headquarters staffs to draw up plans for defense of command and 
control facilities. These plans would specify manpower and weapons for defense 
against hostile ground troops and aircraft, measures pertaining to construction of 
defensive works, fighting fires and warning signals would be established. 


On the whole existing basic regulations pertaining to organization of troop control 
and ensuring survivability of command and control facilities were fully substan- 
tiated. Commanders and staffs were guided by these regulations throughout the en- 
tire war. 


At the same time, many difficulties and setbacks which occurred during t’: first 
period of the war were connected with deficiencies in troop control practices. The 
most difficult situation pertaining to ensuring continuous control developed in the 
course of the summer-fall campaign of 1941. The enemy was giving first priority 

to an endeavor at all costs to disrupt the operations of cummand and control facili- 
ties. During the very first hours of the war enemy aircraft and agents put out 

of commission a large number of radio transmitters, civilian and military communica- 
tions centers and commusication lines.» The treacherous sneak attack by Hitler's 
forces, their seizure of air supremacy, and their superiority in tanks and artillery 
especially on the main axes of advance, made troop control extremely difficult. In 
the complex situation which developed, headquarters did not always skillfully en- 
sure control, frequently lost communications with subordinate elements, adjacent 
units and higher echelons of command. In determining the causes of disruptions in 
control, one must also bear in mind the fact that at the beginning of the war many 
headquarters did not possess the quantity of control equipment specified by the 
table of equipment, particularly radio sets, while some of the existing equipment 
was obsolete in performance capabilities and was unable to provide reliable troop 
control in conditions of highly mobile operations. For example, the signal bat- 
talion attached to the headquarters of the Southwestern Front was at 50 percent 
strength in communications eqetquent and motor transport, while signal companies 
were at 70-80 percent strength. Figures frequently reached 70 percent under 
strength for radios. Headquarters of the 15th Mechanized Corps, for example, had 
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only two radio sets instead of the eight specified by the T/E.> The shortage of 
equipment made it necessary to lay wire communications almost up to the forward 

edge of the battle area along the battle line, which caused frequent communications 
intetruptions.© Capabilities to fortify command and control facilities were limited. 
These circumstances, together with the inadequate combat experience of many conm- 
manders and staffs in troop control, diminished to a certain degree capabilities to 
maintain the survivability of command and control facilities. 


Frequently the enemy succeeded in penetrating through to the deployment area of 

the CP or observation post (OP) of a unit, combined unit or even large strategic 
formation, and it would be necessary to withdraw the control facility immediately 
from threat of attack. This would take place most frequently under enemy fire. 
There was not enough time to set up communications in advance in the new deployment 
area or to fortify a CP. In such cases troop control would usually be interrupted 
for an extended period of time. Signal troops would not have time to remove wire 
pees, Remeees equipment during troop withdrawal, which led co substantial equipment 
losses. 


In conditions of frequent and in many cases suddenly arising necessity to shift loca- 
tion of control facilities, radio communications should have played an important 
role. During this period, however, a large percentage of commanders and staffs 
lacked adequate experience in employing radio gear in a combat situation, while 

some were afraid t° utilize radio communications in order not to reveal their loca- 
tion. A directive issued by the military council of the Southwestern Front, dated 

29 June 1941, noted that radio communications were being poorly utilized for tac- 
tical control and stated that during an offensive in the Dubno area the headquarters 
of the 36th Rifle, 8th and 9th Mechanized Corps had no radio communications with the 
troops in their command.8 


Due to a shortage of radio equipment as well as limited utilization of available 
radio sets, the enemy was able more quickly to pinpoint the location of operating 
radio transmitters and to attack them, which promoted the development of "fear of 
radio" and in turn had a negative effect on troop control. In connection with this, 
on 23 July 1941 the People's Commissar of Defense issued an order entitled "On Im- 
proving Communications Activities in the Red Army."9 It noted that unsatisfactory 
troop control is to a significant degree a result of poor organization of communica- 
tions activities, particularly radio, and demanded that resolute measures be taken 
to correct existing deficiencies. 


Synthesizing the experience of the first year of the war, HQ SHC (Headquarters, 
Supreme High Command] instructed in a directive dated 4 June 1942 that headquarters 
establish well-equipped, concealed and camouflaged command posts, and alternate com- 
mand posts set up in advance, maintaining all types of communications and communica- 
tion equipment in a complete state of readiness in order to maintain uninterrupted 
and reliable communications.10 That same year the draft Red Army Field Service 
Regulations spelled it out in black and white that "Radio communications shall be 
the pesnespes means of control in all combat arms and in all types of engage- 
ment...." 


In order to ensure continuous control, personal radio transceivers were assigned to 
commanders of large strategic formations, combined units and units. 
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Thanks to measures taken in the first year of the war, there was a substantial in- 
provement in the structure of command and control facilities, their equipping with 
communications gear, procedure of deployment and relocation, camouflage and con- 
cealment, and fortification of deploywent areas. Considerable importance was at- 
tached to utilizing experience in improving the survivability of command and control 
facilities. Mar SU V. I. Chuykov, for example, states the following in his memoirs 
about the defense of Stalingrad: "We foresaw that the enemy would be able to pin- 
point our command post and would give first priority to an attempt to destroy it. 
This we could not permit, since we would immediately lose control of the army's 
troops. During the night of 14 September (1942 -- Ed.) it was decided to shift the 
CP from Mamai Hill 600-800 meters deeper in the defense, into a dugout shelter orn 
the north bank of the Tsaritsa River, where redundant communications with the 

troops had been set up.... On the morning of 14 September, as we had expected, the 
enemy mounted an attack against Mamai Hill prior to initiating the offensive. The 
cupente gue shelters of the former CP were literally wiped off the face of the 
earth."42 


We should note that with change in the character of military operations, deficien- 
cies of another kind began to appear in the performance of commanders and staffs. 
When the battle line would stabilize, CP and OP would frequently remain for an ex- 
tended period of time at the same location, which offered the enemy the cpportunity 
not only to determine the position of some facilities but also to reveal the entire 
control system. In particular, this was promoted by insufficient concealment of 
radios, which most frequently were concealed only from ground observation. Failure 
to observe proper radio procedures sometimes enabled the enemy to spot the location 
of the most important communications centers and to determine the content of the 
information being transmitted. 


Inadequate camouflage and concealment and failure promptly to shift control facility 
deployment areas were one of the main reasons for their poor survivability and loss 
of troop control. For example, analyzing the reasons for the defeat of units and 
combined units of the Crimean Front in May 1942, Hq SHC pointed out that during the 
very first hours of the enemy offensive, the front command lost troop control, for 
in the very first raid enemy aircraft bombed and destroyed the army and front 
command posts, which had not changed location for an extended period of time, loca- 
tions which were well known to the enemy, disrupted wire communications, and put 
communications centers into disarray.13 Many commanders and staffs, reaching the 
correct conclusions, shifted the location areas of front and army command and con- 
trol facilities prior to commencement of an operation. Such was the case, for 
example, on the Bryansk Front in June 1942 just before the enemy shifted to an of- 
fensive. 


In the second and third periods of the Great Patriotic War, as experience was 
amassed, the headquarters staffs of large strategic formations increasingly more 
effectively were assisting commanding generals. Chiefs of staffs and executive of- 
ficers had mastered well the methods of setting up a system of control and communica- 
tions facilities and organizing the operations of field directorates. An order 
issued by the Supreme Commander on 7 November 1943 noted that our officers and 
general officers were skillfully directing their troops and were successfully 
mastering the art of leading troops. 4 . 
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We should note the considerable influence of the level of training of staff per- 
sonnel on the survivability of command and control facilities. A high level of 
professional skills, mutual interchangeability, organizer abilities and the moral- 
political qualities of the officers and general officers made it possible to main- 
tain the operating efficiency of command and control facilities even with scubstan- 
tial casualties. 


Survivability of command and control facilities was positively affected by a sub- 
stantial improvement as the war progressed in providing headquarters with needed 
communications gear. Additional possibilities were also utilized. During conduct 

of an offensive in August 1944, for example, Lt Gen M. N. Sharokhin, commanding 
general of the 3/th Army, utilized not only standard issue but also captured communi- 
cations equipment, as a result of which the total number of radio sets was doubled.45 
Headquarters staffs learned to utilize radio, wire and mobile means of communica- 
tion in a combined manner. When necessary, combined-arms commanders utilized the 
cemmunications of artillery and cooperating units, and vice-versa. 


They began following the practice of setting up in advance, before the commencement 

of operations, and when possible actually equipping, two sites for CP, OP, and other 
control facilities. Dispersed frontally and in depth, the system of control facili- 
ties not only made it possible to ensure stability and concealment of troop control, 
but also provided maneuver capability both when changing the position of troops and 

when shifting main efforts in the zone of advance of large strategic formations. 


In order to improve survivability, control facilities would be sited taking into ac- 
count topography, natural concealment and the nature of nearby terrain features. 

As a rule they would be sited in woods, ravines, on reverse slopes and mountain 
passes, sometimes in caves and, with reliable protection «gainst air attack -- in 
built-up areas. Trees would be utilized for observing the enemy in conditions of 
forested terrain, and frequently special towers would be constructed for this pur- 
pose. Control facilities would be equipped with dugouts, offset shelters, shelters 
for personnel, trucks and horses, and air defense weapons would be carefully 
camouflaged and concealed. Dummy control facilities and radio nets would be set 

up to deceive the enemy. This aggregate of measures considerably increased the 
survivability of control faci'ities. We know, for example, that during the Battle 
of Kursk not one army CP was attacked by hostile aircraft.16 


Frequent change of control facility siting areas in the course of an offensive 
demanded that staffs thoroughly master techniques of rapidly taking facilities 
down, moving to a new location, and setting them up. Im particular, prompt and time- 
ly selection of a new location and establishment of communications with troops and 
higher headquarters, as well as movement of the bulk of the field directorate per- 
sonnel of a large strategic formation to the new site with the optimal procedures 
for the given situation promoted not only a high degree of survivability but also 
stability of troop control, no matter how complex and changeable the situation was. 
Commanders continued to seek to deploy command and control facilities as close as 
possible to the combat troops, to move main command posts to the locations of OP 
or forward OP. Im the course of the Llasi-Kishinev Operation, for exawple, on 

20 August 1944 the CP of the 37th Army was tr:msferred to the location of an OP, 
which made it possible to utilize the communications equipment which was already 
set up there. During the approach to the Transylvanian Alps in September 1944, 

the presence in the 6th Guards Tank Army of an auxiliary CP consisting of seven 
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officers and two medium and high-powered radios improved control and promoted inm- 
proved survivability.1/7 


In Organizing defense, commanders and staffs of large strategic formations 
proceeded to devote considerable attention to dispositioning control facilities in 
depth ard siting them in areas which excluded the possibility of enemy penetration 
to these sites, and proceeded to take measures to beef up security, defense, con- 
cealment and camouflage. For example, having received intelligence that the enemy 
might shift to an offensive, the commanding general of the 57th Army, Lt Gen N. A. 
Gagen, issued orders on 21 May 1944 that the corps, “in addition to the main com- 
mand post, should maintain two alternate command posts each.... There shall be two 
fortified communications centers and three observation posts apiece to and in- 
cluding the regimental echelon.... There shall be established for radio communica- 
tions not less than three equipped facilities up to 1 km in radius, with radios 
relocating every 10 days."18 In defensive operations, when necessary, control 
facilities would be sited on the main axes of enemy advance. In these cases 
measures would be taken to ensure their reliable defense. The survivability of the 
CP of the 37th Army was well secured, for example, in October 1943 near Krivoy Rog, 
when enemy panzer subunits penetrated very close to headquarters. All officers, 
security and a blocking detachment in the vicinity were alerted. A substantial per- 
centage of officers engaged in combat for a period of 48 hours, but headquarters 
continued troop control uninterrupted.19 


There also existed, however, certain deficiencies in matters of organization of 
siting and moving control facilities. Frequently combined units and large strategic 
formations would be dispositioned in a fairly bunched fashion due to the fact that 
they would be assigned comparatively narrow zones of advance. Mar SU S. S. Biryuzov 
wrote, for example, that on the Kitskan bridgehead, where the forward command post 
of the Third Ukrainian Front was located, there were situated a great many other 

CP and OP. Distance between these facilities was only a few hundred meters. 20 
Often control facilities of the operational echelon, seeking to move clos#r to the 
combat troops, were forced to locate in artillery position areas or in the areas of 
other targets of importance to the enemy, and sometimes were forced to deploy in 
built-up areas which had just been abandoned by the enemy. In such cases they would 
frequently be attacked by enemy artillery or aircraft. 


During a successful offensive, especially during pursuit of the retreating enemy, 
some commanders would commence to neglect security, camouflage, concealment and 
fortification of command and control facilities, which led to disruption of control 
and unwarranted casualties. It was necessary to take measures to correct these 
deficiencies. An order issued to the troops of the 53d Army (Col Gen I. M. Managarov, 
commanding), for example, dated 8 November 1944, noted instances of delayed readying 
of new command posts and lack of slit trenches to shelter personnel, as well as 
deficiencies in organization of security, defense, blackout and traffic control 
procedures, and specified measures to correct rhese shortcomings. 21 


During an offensive rear headquarters echelons would frequently fall behind the 
troops, which weakened control of the rear services, led to overexpenditure of the 
already limited communications facilities, and diminished control system survivabili- 
ty. Some departments and services moved without authorization from headquarters 
follow-up echelon to the forward echelon, which disclosed its presence and made opera- 
tions and displacement more difficult. Measures were also taken to prevent this, 
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which is attested, for example, by an order issued to the ti2ld directorate of the 
lst Tank Army (Lt Gen Tank Trps M. Ye. Katukov, commanding), dated 4 May 1943. It 
risorously specified the departments and services which were to displace in the 
first and second echelons. It was strictly prohibited to shift from one echelon to 
the other without authorization from the chief of staff.22 


When control facility operations were disrupted, all possible measures would be 
taken to restore operations as quickly as possible. If control facilities sustained 
relatively few casualties and communications equipment losses, they would resume 
operations after withdrawal from attack. In such instances disruption of control 
usually would not exceed several hours, during which the facility could operate, 

but with reduced capabilities. 


Communications equipment and vel:icles which had been knocked out of commission or 
destroyed would be brought back on-line by means of repair, utilization of reserves, 
redistribution of personnel and equipment between control facilities being restored 
to operation and others, as well as with captured equinment. If a facility was no 
longer capable of functioning, control would be handed over to a surviving facility 
(if a CP was taken out -- to an OP or auxiliary command post), or would be taken 
over by the higher echelon or subordinate combined unit (large strategic formation). 
At the end of September 1941, for example, a new Southwestern Front headquarters 
was established in place of the former front headquarters, which had sustained ex- 
cessive casualties and losses, based on the Southwestern Sector Directorate, which 
was being disbanded at this time. At the beginning of October of that same year, in 
the course of the defensive fighting at Moscow, as a result of massive enemy air- 
strikes on the command post of the Bryansk Front, its command and staff temporarily 
lost troop control. Hq SHC, which was in communication with the armies of the 
Brvansk Front, itself took over control.23 


There also occurred the practice of concentrating surviving personnel and equipment 
at one of the control facilities, as well as designation of command groups by higher 
headquarters for the purpose of reestablishing operations of subordinate control 
facilities which have been knocked out of commission. 


x *& 


Thus during the Great Pacriotic War commanders, staffs and political agencies of 
large strategic formations devoted considerable attention to improving troop control, 
including securing survivability of command and control facilities at all echelons. 

A high degree of survivability was achieved by establishment of an extensive system 
of control facilities, dispersed along the front and in depth, which included, in 
addition to CP, alternate, auxiliary, observation posts and rear services control 
facilities; by careful selection of location areas, by improvement in concealment 
and camouflage, and by beefing up security and defense; by more extensive fortifica- 
tion; by increasing mobility and by prompt and timely relocation, as a rule to prior 
prepared areas; by more efficient utilization of radio equipment and combined utiliza- 
tion of all communications facilities; by establishment and skiilful employment of 
personnel and equipment reserves. Also of great importance was occupational train- 
ing and mutual interchangeability of operational headquarters personnel. 
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The experience of the war indicated that the greatest survivability was possessed by 
coatrol facilities with few personnel, equipped with efficient communications gear, 
possessing a high degree of mobility and well protected against hostile weapons. 


Depending on the degree of damage inflicted on command and control facilities, 
various methods of restoring them to service were employed, including assumption of 
control by a surviving facility; concentration of surviving personnel and control 
equipment at one facility; transfer of control to the command post of the lower- 
echelon commander; organization of temporary control from the control facility of 
the higher-echelon headquarters, or delegation of command groups to operate at con- 
trol facilities of subordinate troops which had been knocked out of action. 


Ensuring the survivability of troop control facilities is an important factor in 
gaining victory over the enemy in today's warfare. Mar SU D. F. Ustinov, USSR 
minister of defense and member of the CPSU Central Committee Politburo, addressing 
the 18th General Staff Party Conference, stressed the increasing importance of en- 
suring reliable and effective control of the Armed Forces.24 The wealth of ex- 
perience of the Great Patriotic War can offer invaluable assistance in further 
elaboration of methods of resolving this problen. 
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WARTIME RIVER-CROSSING OPERATIONS DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO- ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 19-26 


[Article, published under the heading "Soviet Art of Warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War and in the Postwar Period,” by Candidate of Military Sciences Col A. Tsynkalov: 
" Crossing Water Obstacles with Tank and Mechanized Combined Units with the Ex- 
tensive Employment of Maneuver of Crossing Equipment" ] 


[Text] In the last war there was practically no large offensive operation in which 
our mobile combined units were not compelled to cross several rivers. 


In the course of the Uman'-Botoshanskaya Operation, for example, combined units of 
the 2d, 5th Guards and 6th Tank armies sequentially crossed the Gornyy Tikich, 
Southern Bug, Prut, and Dnestr, while during the Chernovtsy Operation combi.ed units 
of the lst Tank Army crossed the Seret, Dnestr, and Prut rivers. In the course of 
the Vistula-Oder Operation combined units of the lst Guards Tank Army crossed six 
rivers, and the 8th Guards Mechanized Corps crossed the Warta River three times. 

In that same operation combined units of the 34 Guards and 4th Tank armies crossed 
four rivers in five days -- the Czarna, Nida, Pilica, and Warta -- just in accom- 
plishing the front's immedia:e objective. 


In the offensive operations of tie Great Patriotic War, on the average armored 
and mechanized combined units were torced to cross a river up to 100 meters wide 
every 40-60 km, up to 200 meters wide every 100-150 km, and up to 300 meters wide 
and more every 250-300 km.! 


Crossing rivers was a highly complex type of combat activity for tank and mechanized 
combined units. The conditions under which a crossing operation took place depended 
primarily on the stage of the operation at which the crossing was accomplished. If 
a crossing was executed immediately following engagement of tank and mechanized 
combined units, they had to overcome stubborn resistance by the enemy's closest 
operational reserves and withdrawing troops. One should note, however, that during 
this period they were better equipped and closer to full strength and had not yet 

had time to outstrip the rifle combined units, or their lead was small. [his made 
it possible more effectively to deliver fire on the enemy, to utilize all availeble 
crossing equipment to boost the pace of crossing, and to coordinate more closely 
with rifle combined units. In addition, in such cases preparations for crossing 
would be conducted in the preparatory period of an operation and therefore were more 
complete. 
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Rivers were crossed under even more complex conditions during offensive exploitation. 
Tank and mechanized combined units would be ahead of the main forces of the fronts 
and armies, had exposed flanks, and for all practical purposes were supported only 
by aircraft. 


Crossing rivers was especially difficult at the concluding stages of operations. 
Tank and mechanized combined units would be considerably under strength upon ap- 
proaching rivers and would be compelled to assign a substantial portion of personnel 
and weapons to cover their flanks. In addition, crossing would be conducted with 
the vigorous opposition of enemy aircraft. 


Combined units of the lst Guards Tank Army crossed the Vistula at the end of July 
1944 under such conditions, for example, and combined units of the 4th Tank Army 
crossing the Oder in January 1945, etc. 


The river-crossing method employed by tank and mechanized combined units was deter- 
mined in large measure by the enemy's preparedness and occupation of defensive 
positions on the river. In those cases where the enemy did not prepare for defense 
in advance but took up a defense in a hasty manner with the forces of retreating 
troops, or friendly forward units beat the enemy in reaching the rivers, they would 
execute hasty river-crossing operations. If the enemy succeeded in taking up a 
defensive position, however, crossing of the river would be executed following 
brief, and sometimes deliberate preparation. The success of a sequential crossing 
operation depended to a considerable degree on whether the tank and mechanized 
combined units had available organic and attached crossing equipment. This was due to 
the fact that during the war years tanks and self-propelled guns did not possess 
equipment enabling them to wade across rivers deeper than 1.3 m or to cross sub- 
merged. Nor were our armored and mechanized troops equipped with amphibian fighting 
vehicles. Tank and mechanized units and combined units lacked organic pontoon-cross- 
ing equipment for tanks and self-propelled gums. Tank armies had only one N2P 

[bow half-pontoon] train apiece. With this train they could assemble three ferries 
with a load carrying capacity of 50 tons, or five 16-ton ferries. In place of 
ferries, the train could also be used to place a 50-ton bridge approximately 80 
meters in length, or a thirty-ton bridge approximately 140 meters in length. This 
equipment was in glaringly short supply, especially with the sequential crossing of 
several rivers. A solution to the problem was found in establishing front and army 
crossing equipment reserves and maneuvering them parallel to the front and from 
depth. 


In anticipation of sequential crossing of rivers in the course of the Vistula-Oder 
Operation, for example, a crossing equipment reserve was established in the First 
Ukrainian Front, which included the 3d and 6th Pontoon Bridge brigades, the 26th 
and 159th Independent Motorized Pontoon Bridge battalions -- a total of 8.5 N2P 
trains and approximately 2 DMP-42 [wooden bridge train] trains. 


Maneuver of crossing equipment in the L'vov-Sandomierz offensive operation is in- 
structive. Three float bridge battalions were attached by order of the commanding 
general of the First Ukrainian Front for crossing of the Vistula by combined units 
of the 3d Guards Tank Army. However, in connection with the fact that this large 
Strategic formation was delayed in reaching the river due to the battle to capture 
the city of Rzeszow, the front engineer troops chief decided to transfer engineer 














units without delay into the zone of the 13th Army to support crossing by combined 
units of the lst Guards Tank Army. After the 3d Guards Tank Army reached the 
Vistula, all heavy ferries available in the front were in turn placed at the dis- 
posal of this army's combined units. 


A crossing equipment reserve was also established in tank armies. Prior to conm- 
mencement of the Vistula-Oder Operation, for example, an army crossing equipment 
reserve, consisting of one pontoon battalion, was established in the lst Guards Tank 
Army, in addition to beefing up each of the assault-echelor corps with a pontoon 
battalion. Corps equipment was utilized for putting two bridges across the Pilica 
River, and the army reserve for putting a bridge across the following river, the 
Warta. These battalions were leapfrogged for crossing other rivers, being moved as 
they were replaced by solid-support low-water bridges.2 


Thanks to decisive maneuver of the crossing equipment reserve, in the course of the 
Berlin Operation combined units of the 3d Guards Tank Army succeeded in crussing the 


Neisse River in 48 hours, subsequently crossing the Melkse River, the Fliess Canal, 
and the Spree River.3 


We should note that maneuver of pontoon crossing equipment, with limited quantities 
available, became possible as a result of extensive employment of low-water bridges 
on solid supports. This made it possible on the one hand to increase the number 

of bridge crossings in crossing areas, and on the other hand to free bridge trains 
for maneuver along the front and to subsequent rivers. 


One can judge from the figures contained in the following table the quantity of en- 
gineer personnel and equipment utilized in the sequential crossing of rivers by 
tank and mechanized combined units. 


Organization of sequential river crossing in tank and mechanized troops would usually 
begin during preparation for combat operations. The character of rivers and ad~ 
jacent terrain in the area of the forthcoming offensive would be thoroughly studied. 
First of all it was important to establish: the presence and condition of existing 
bridges on the rivers and the possibility of utilizing them for moving tanks across; 
availability of local crossing equipment and materials for rapidly fashioning 
crossing equipment. Considerable attention was devoted to revealing the nature of 
the enemy’s defense on rivers and determination of the most suitable areas for 
bridgeheads. 


As combined units were advancing toward rivers, reconnaissance subunits, which also 
included combat engineers, would operate on a broad frontage forward of the main 
forces. One of the reconnaissance groups of the 6th Guards Tank Corps of the 3d 
Guards Tank Army in the Vistula-Oder Operation, for example, contained a tank 
platoon, a motorized infantry platoon, a platoon of antitank guns, a motorcycle 
platoon, and a combat engineer platoon. In addition to reconnoitering the enemy and 
the Warta River, this reconnaissance group was assigned the mission of seizing and 
holding existing crossings. 4 


The commanding generals of tank armies and the commanders of tank and mechanized 
corps and their staffs planned river-crossing operations on the basis of thorough 
study of the situation and analysis of possible operation development. 
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Table. Some Indices of Sequential Crossing of River by Tank 
and Mechanized Combined Units* 
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* In each crossing area, in addition to bridge crossings, 1-2 ford crossings 
would be set up for tanks and self-propelled guns, and 2-3 assault and ferry 
crossing points. The table was prepared from materials obtained in: Central 
Archives of the USSR Ministry of Defense: Fund 299, List 3070, File 841, sheets 
83-121; Fund 315, List 4463, File lll, sheets 23-48; Fund 339, List 5193, File 
14, sheets 109-146. 
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Troop actions would be outlined in a general way if the river was situated at a 
considerable distance from the point of engagement. The crossing wouid be planned 
in more detail directly in the course of the operation, 24 to 48 hours before ad- 
vance covering forces reached the river. When the first river was situated close 
to the point of engagement of tank and mechanized combined units, the crossing would 
be planned in more detail during the period of preparation for the operation. In 
particular, the composition of the advance covering forces and the possible 
character of their actions, routes of advance to the river by the combined units, 
sequence and timetable for setting up crossing sites, and the sequence of their 
utilization would be determined in advance. They would work out matters of giving 
(when needed) assistance to assault-echelon brigades in seizing existing crossings 
on the river and all types of support during approach to and crossing of the river 
by combined units. Advance covering forces would be reinforced with engineer sub- 
units and crossing equipment. Matters of coordination of tank and mechanized 
brigades with each other, with artillery and air, and with the engineer units 











supporting the river-crossing operation would be worked out in greater detail. 
Measures to gain the element of surprise in crossing and to conceal and camouflage 
captured and constructed crossings, primarily with smokes, would be planned at the 
army and corps echelon. 


Precisely these and a number of other measures were planned and worked out during 
preparation of combined units of the 6th Tank Army for crossing the Bakhluy River in 
the Lasi-Kishinev Operation, the 2d Guards Tank Army for crossing the Pilica River 
and the 3d Guards Tank Army for crossing the Nida River in the Vistula-Oder Opera- 
tion. All this made it possible to cross these rivers at a rapid pace. 


Sequential crossing of rivers would be accomplished in a varying manner, depending 
on the situation. In some cases tank and mechanized combined units would cross the 
first river in a hasty operation, seize a bridgehead, move the main forces across, 
and then would initiate exploitation. Subsequent rivers would be crossed in a 
Similar sequence. Combined units of the lst Guards Tank Army, for example, em- 
ployed this sequence ir crossing the Western Bug, San, and Vistula, combined units of 
the 2d and 6th Tank armies -- the Upper Tikich, Southern Bug, and Dnestr, which 
were situated at a distance of 90 and 150 km from one another. In other cases, with 
rivers closer together, two or more rivers would be crossed simultaneously by the 
main forces and advance covering forces. 


On 16-17 January 1945, for example, combined units of the 2d Guards Tank Army 
Simultaneously crossed the Pilica with their main forces, while advance covering 
forces crossed the Bzura; on 13-14 January the main forces of combined units of the 
3d Guards and 4th Tank armies crossed the Czarna, while their advance covering 
forces were crossing the Nida. When the main forces were crossing the Nida, the 
advance covering forces were already crossing the Pilica. The sequence of crossing 
the Pilica and Warta rivers was approximately the same. We should note, however, 
that a river-crossing operation was executed in this manner in those cases where 

it was possible to cross the first river swiftly, to reach the following river 
before the enemy was prepared, and to capture crossings or seize a bridgehead on 
that river. This was not always possible in practice. In September 1943, for 
example, the 7th Guards Mechanized Corps (Lt Gen Tenk Trps I. P. Korchagin, com- 
manding) was assigned the mission of crossing the Desna, and then, initiating of- 
fensive exploitation, to advance to and seize the Dnieper crossing at Okuninovo. 
On 21 September 1943 motorized infantry of this corps crossed the Desna and cap- 
tured Okuninovo in the afternoon of 22 September, but it was unable to seize the 
Dnieper crossing without a halt. The enemy was defending a fortified position on 
the bridge approach with infantry, supported by 20 tanks. The advancing subunits 
of the attack-echelon brigades had no tanks or artillery, since these were still 
on the east bank of the Desna. They did not commence crossing until 25 September. 
The considerable delay in moving tanks across the river led to a situation where 
the fascists succeeded in transporting their units across the Dnieper and blew 

the bridge on the evening of 22 September, taking up a defensive position on the 
right bank. Therefore the corps was forced to proceed with deliberate preparations 
for a crossing operation, which took place under very difficult conditions. 


In the majority of operations combined units, if unable to execute a hasty river 
crossing, would cross a river following brief preparations, employing authorized 
organic crossing equipment. Crossing would be preceded by heavy preparatory ar- 
tillery and air bombardment. After 24-hour preparation, for example, combined 
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units of the 2d Tank Army crossed the Dnestr. Artillery of the large strategic 
formation was employed for artillery preparation. A substantial percentage of 
the army's tanks were utilized to deliver direct fire.® 


In the offensive operations of the Great Patriotic War tankers frequently would 
capture bridge crossings without a halt, which considerably facilitated crossing 
rivers. Examples of this type include seizure of a bridge across the Warta River 
near Burzenin in the Vistula~Oder Operation by a detachment of the 10th Guards Tank 
Corps (Col N. D. Chuprov, commanding) of the 4th Tank Army (Col-Gen D. D. 
Lelyushenko, commanding),’ and capture of a bridge across the Seret River by the 
advance covering force of the 22d Guards Tank Brigade (Lt Col G. T. Pavlovskiy, 
commanding) of the 5th Guards Tank Corps (Lt Gen Tank Trps V. M. Alekseyev, command- 
ing) of the 6th Tank Army (Lt Gen Tank Trps A. G. Kravchenko, commanding) in the 
lasi-Kishinev Operation, which ensured swift crossing of the river by the corps and 
penetration of a strong enemy defensive position in the vicinity of the Focsani 
Gates.® In January 1945 the Warta and Liswarta rivers were crossed by corps of the 
3d Guards Tank Army (Col Gen Tank Trps P. S. Rybalko, commanding). They utilized 
bridges which had been captured earlier by advance covering forces or recon- 
naissance groups.” Seizure of bridges usually involved great difficulties. 


If reconnaissance parties and advance covering forces were unable to seize existing 
crossings or did not have time to do so prior to arrival of the corps main forces, 
crossing would commence by two or three brigades simultaneously on a wide frontage. 
An important role would be played by swiftness of actions, bold and resolute 
maneuver aimed at utilization of the seized crossing by all corps forces or by the 
entire tank army. 


In the Lublin-Brest Operation, for example, recennaissance subunits of the llth 
Tank Corps were unable to capture crossings on the Western Bug. Therefore the 
corps commander, Maj Gen Tank Trps I. I. Yushchuk, advanced all three tank brigades 
(20th, 36th, 65th) to the river along the entire 18-km sector. These brigades, 
thanks to decisive actions, discovered and captured five convenient crossing points. 
This made it possible to cross the river on a wide frontage, to seize a bridgehead 
and, after repulsing enemy counterattacks, to push the advance further. +0 


Reaching a river on a wide frontage created favorable conditions for decisive 
maneuver of men and equipment in the course of a crossing operation. Purposeful 
maneuver in turn, aimed at building up efforts in those sectors where success was 
indicated, constituted one of the decisive factors ensuring successful sequential 
crossing of rivers. 


The llth Guards Tank Corps (Col A. Kh. Babadzhanyan, commanding) of the lst Guards 
Tank Army (Col Gen Tank Trps M. Ye. Katukov, commanding), for example, in the 
Vistula-Oder Operation, reached the Warta River north of Poznan on 24 January 1945, 
executed a hasty crossing with motorized infantry forces, and seized a bridgehead. 
Due to the impossibility of laying a bridge at this point, however, the tanks 
remained on the east bank. By this time the 8th Guards Mechanized Corps (Maj Gen 
I. F. Dremov, commanding), which had crossing equipment at its disposal, was 
crossing the Warta south of Poznan. Under these conditions the tank brigades of 
the llth Guards Tank Corps redeployed, on orders of the commanding general of the 
army, into the zone of the 8th Guards Mechanized Corps. The 20th Float Bridge 
Battalion attached to this corps, with an N2P train, was also redeployed to the 
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Czapura area, where it put a 60-ton bridge across the river. On 26 January these 
brigades, utilizing this bridge and a bridge of the 8th Guards Mechanized Corps, 
crossed over to the bridgeh« d and exploited westward.++ 


An effective maneuver was executed by combined units of the 4th Tank Army in cross- 
ing the Oder River in January 1945. The army's 6th Guards Mechanized Corps (Col 

V. F. Orlov, commanding) crossed the Oder at Keben in a hasty river-crossing opera- 
tion. At the same time the 10th Guards Tank Corps, in spite of a bridgehead near 
Steinau seized by motorized infantry, due to heavy ice movement was unable to build 
a bridge and move tanks across to the river's west bank. 


Proceeding from the situation, the army commander ordered the corps tank brigades 

to redeploy to the Keben area and to cross the river on a bridge put across the 
river in that area. After crossing, the brigades attacked the enemy from the rear, 
proceeded to their own zone of advance, and linked up with the 29th Guards Motorized 
Rifle Brigade, which was defending the prior-seized bridgehead. 


As a result, both bridgeheads were joined into a single bridgehead extending 30 km 
in frontage and 15 km in depth. 12 


One of the most impertant factors in successful sequential crossing of rivers was 
the element of surprise. In the Proskurov-Chernovtsy Operation, for example, the 
Sth Guards Mechanized Corps of the lst Tank Army, after capturing Chertkovo and 
crossing the Seret River, swiftly exploited toward the Dnestr. The corps commander, 
Maj Gen Tank Trps I. F. Dremov, learned that enemy reserves were moving into the 
Stanislav area. He therefore decided to mount the main attack, with the forces of 
a brigade, in the direction of Buchach, with the objective of deceiving the enemy, 
concealing the true area of advance to the Dnestr by the corps main forces, which 
were advancing in the direction of Zaleshchiki. Resolute actions by the 19th 
Guards Mechanized Brigade (Col F. P. Lipatenkov, commanding), which captured the 
town of Buchach on 25 March 1544, convinced the enemy that they could expect the 
advance of the main forces in that sector. The main forces of the 8th Guards 
Mechanized Corps, however, reached the Dnestr in the sector Mikhal 'che-Ustechko- 
Gorodenka (70 km southeast of Stanislav) and swept across it on the morning of 

25 March in a hasty river-crossing operation. The infantry crossed with improvised 
means, while tanks deep-forded. Engineer subunits proceeded to rebuild a demolished 
bridge. Belated enemy countermeasures resulted in a portion of the enemy's forces 
being routed in a meeting engagement (20lst Infantry Division), and for all practi- 
cal purposes the enemy was no longer capable of holding the line along the Prut 
River. The lst Guards Tank Brigade (Col V. M. Gorelov, commanding) advanced on the 
city of Kolomyya. On 27 March it captured Kolomyya and crossed the Prut in a hasty 
river-crossing operation, thus gy tic the crossing not only for the corps main 
forces but also for the lst Tank Army.+3 


The cited example shows that the element of surprise was achieved as a result of 
skillful maneuver in combination with felgning an attack in another sector. 


Particular attention was devoted to troop control. The necessity of efficient and 
flexible control and organization of activities connected with river-crossing opera- 
tions required knowledge of the situation and immediate response to situation 
changes by commanders and staffs of tank and mechanized corps. Toward this end 
reconnaissance parties and strong advance covering forces would be designated to 








reconnoiter the enemy and river, with the objective of seizing and holding crossing 
sites, bridges and bridgeheads. When advance covering forces reach a river, corps 
commanders with command groups would immediately be dispatched to that spot. They 
would control the crossing operation from observation posts set up on the axis of 
concentration of the main efforts and directly at the river. Command posts would 
also be set up close to the river. Traffic control service would be organized in 
the staging areas and on the routes leading to the river. Commanders and staffs 
would ready the troops for crossing and would monitor execution of the crossing plan 
by units and combined units. One of the important tasks pertaining to organization 
of a river crossing was establishment of a reliable air defense system to protect 
the combat troops, and especially the crossing sites. 


When the attack-echelon brigades had completed the crossing, corps commanders would 
move across to the seized bridgeheads and would control combat operations aimed at 
enlarging then. 


Special river crossing radio nets would be set up for the period of the crossing 
operation, which would include operation of the radio sets of the command groups, 
command posts, chiefs of engineer troops (corps engineers), and crossing area 
commanders. When the crossing commenced, the commander and staff of the combined 
unit which was first to begin crossing would be added to this radio net. In addi- 
tion to radio, wire and other modes of communication would be set up. 


The success of a river-crossing operation depended to a significant degree on a 

high level of offensive momentum among the troops. Therefore commanders, political 
agencies, party and Komsomol organizations tirelessly conducted morale-psychological 
preparation of tank and mechanized combined unit personnel, focused on accomplish- 
ment of such difficult tasks. 


Success in crossing rivers by tank and mechanized combined units was achieved in 
large measure through advance preparation of the troops, by establishing a reserve 
and maneuver of crossing equipment, by the skill of the commanders of tank and 
mechanized combined units in gaining the element of surprise in a river-crossing 
operation, and by the ability fully to utilize the developing operational-tactical 
situation. 


Thorough reconnaissance, artillery and air support of the crossing operation, and 

air cover of crossing sites were important in order to ensure a rapid pace of se- 
quential river crossings. Also important were extensive utilization of local crossing 
equipment and crossing equipment captured by the enemy; extensive maneuver of men 
and equipment during a crossing operation; constant readiness to repel enemy flank 
attacks; skillful and timely maneuver of crossing equipment; stable control of 

units and combined units and continuous coordination of personnel and equipment, 

as well as morale-psychological preparation, heroism, and courage on the part of 
personnel. 


The experience of the war indicated that in order successfully to cross major 

rivers at a rapid pace, tank combined units required self-propelled crossing equipment 
which could keep up with the troops, tanks adapted for crossing a water obstacle 

on the riverbed, as well as amphibian tanks and armored personnel carriers. 


Today as well tank troops are one of the principal means of mounting swift attacks 
to the entire depth of the enemy's operational defense. Therefore the experience 
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a@ combat operations of tank and mechanized corps at operational depth, including ex- 
perience in sequential river crossings with extensive maneuver of crossing equip- 
ment, has retained its significance up to the present day. 


Innovative assimilation of the experience and know-how amassed in the operations of 
the past war and skillful utilization of this experience in present-day conditions 
constitutes one of the most important factors in improving troop combat efficiency. 
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GROUND FORCES OFFENSIVE ORGANIZATION IN POSTWAR PERIOD 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 27-32 


{[Article, published under the heading “Soviet Art of Warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War and in the Postwar Period,” by Docent and Candidate of Historical Sciences Col 
Z. Shutov: "The Work of Commanders of Units and Subunits in Organizing an Offensive 
Against a Prepared Enemy Defense (1946-1980)"] 


[Text] The reorganization and rearming of forces, conducted in 1945-1953 on the 
basis of conventional weapons and combat equipment, influenced to a certain degree 
the character, scope and dynamic nature of combat operations. In particular, in 
comparison with the third period of the Great Patriotic War, there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in width of zones of advance, breakthrough sectors, depth of 
objectives, and average daily rate of advance of the corps and division. The conm- 
bined-arms character of combat became even more clearly marked. These changes, how- 
ever, were not so radical as to influence seriously the work content and methods of 
commanders pertaining to organization for combat,/ which had become established 
during the years of the past war. Decision-making and planning were the first and 
most important component of this work . In preparing for an offensive operation 
against a prepared defense, the unit (subunit) commander, if sufficient time was 
available, would receive a full briefing on the assigned mission, would determine 
measures which had to be executed immediately to prepare for and organize for com- 
bat, would calculate the time required by himself and his subordinate commanders 
for this, would issue the requisite instructions, and would estimate the situation. 


The mission briefing made it possible to determine a rough plan pertaining to such 
items as selection of main axis of advance, nature of measures to secure the 
boundaries with adjacent units and conditions of coordination with them. In addi- 
tion, the commander could decide what measures should be carried out prior to initia- 
tion of the attack, and on what timetable. 


Having made a preliminary time calculation, the subunit commander would determine 
the immediate plan of action, that is, would specify when and where the plan should 
be communicated to subordinates, the requisite time to conduct reconnaissance with 
them, what time should be given the subunits to prepare for the attack, and when to 
carry out the measures designated prior to commencement of combat actions. Com- 
mander's reconnaissance would be conducted in order to made a more thorough situa- 
tion estimate and adopt the correct decision. Prior to its initiation the commander 
would issue detailed instructions on manner of conduct. Estimating the enemy, 
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the commander would study the enemy's defense on the terrain, at the same time 
detailing forces, composition, order of battle, forward edge of the battle area, 
Strongpoints and weapons positioned in them, fire plan, flanks and boundaries. 


In addition, the commander would determine the following: trace of fighting and com- 
munication trenches; disposition of closest reserves, probable directions of counter- 
attacks, and nature of other actions by enemy ground troops and aircraft; types of 
obstacles. Estimate of the enemy's defense would be performed in order to deter- 
mine what resistance the enemy could offer, and with what forces, at the forward 

edge of the battle area and at depth, and subsequently to decide what strong points 
should be captured on a priority basis in order to disrupt the stability of the 
enemy's defense -- what should be demolished and destroyed or only neutralized, 

and what manpower and weapons should be allocated to this task. 


A comprehensive analysis of the enemy made it possible to establish the following: 
against what objective to direct the main efforts in order to penetrate the enemy's 
defense; what targets should be demolished, destroyed or neutralized; what order of 
battle is most advisable; what measures should be specified for repelling possible 
counterattacks; what maneuver should be employed in capturing enemy positions. 


When estimating his own forces, a commander would determine: fighting strength and 
degree of combat efficiency of his own and attached subunits and their capabilities; 
means and time of most effective neutralization of centers of enemy resistance, 
annihilation of weapons and personnel in them, and demolishing of trenches; sequence, 
mode and means of clearing lanes through obstacles. He would also take into ac- 
count the position of his subunits, would assign them missions, and calculate 
relative strengths. In particular conclusions he would determine the order of 
battle, measures to secure the flanks and boundaries between units, and determine 
personnel and weapons. 


In addition to personal observation, subunit commanders would utilize the following 
for study and evaluation of the terrain, especially deep in the enemy's defense: a 
large-scale map, aerial photographs, a relief map, operational and engineer recon- 
naissance findings. All specific features were determined which could affect the 
tactical order of battle, employment of weapons, and execution of maneuver. It was 
assumed that a terrain estimate made it possible to reach final conclusions for 
allocating tasks to the subunits. In addition, on the basis of his terrain estimate 
the commander could determine the attack position, designate artillery and mortar 
positions, determine engineer, chemical support, concealment and camouflage 
measures, detail conditions of coordination with adjacent units and securement of 
boundaries, and specify locations of observation posts, sequence and procedure of 
shifting their locations. 


Reaching partial conclusions on each of the situation elements and making the re- 
quisite notations on the map (diagram) and notes on a notepad or map margins, the 
commander would prepare his plan element by element. Then on the basis of these 

partial conclusions he would formulate his complete plan, which would be entered 

on the map (diagram). In addition, he would make the necessary notes pertaining 

to distribution of weapons among subunits, missions of artillery, timetable, co- 

ordination instructions, etc. 
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It would happen that conclusions proceeding from evaluation of the various situation 
elements would not coincide op one and the same item. For example, a conclusion 
could be reached, proceeding from estimate of the enemy, that it was advisable to 
concentrate the main efforts against the most weakly defended sector, or that it 

was necessary to bypass a strong point and attack from the flank. It followed from 
an on-the-spot estimate that it would be difficult to accomplish this on the 
selected axis, since the terrain in that sector was difficult, and therefore the main 
attack should be mounted elsewhere, where all combat arms could operate, but where 
the enemy had prepared a stronger defense. In such cases it would first of all be 
determined which variant was best in conformity with the concept of the higher 
commander and ensured the best conditions for close coordination with adjacent units. 
With a substantial superiority over the enemy in men and weapons, more accessible 
terrain would usually be selected for the assault. On the contrary, with limited 
forces, and especially a deficiency of artillery, it was more advantageous to at- 
tack the weakest point in the enemy's defense, even on difficult terrain. 


After the plan was formulated, the commander would issue an operation order, fol- 
lowed by instructions pertaining to combat, supply, political and logistic support, 
etc. Then time would be allocated to commanders of subordinated, and attached and 
supporting subunits for mission briefing, situatior estimate and commander's recon- 
naissance in their assigned sectors, and time and meeting places would be desig- 
nated for receiving their reports on the results of the work they have accomplished. 
During the period when the battalion (company) commanders would be organizing for 
combat in their own subunits, the regimental (battalion) commander would coordiuate 
actions with adjacent units and with those units which would be operating in the 
offensive sector of the regiment (battalion). He would then listen to the plans 

of the battalion (company) commanders, refine and detail their missions, and then 
organize coordination. 


As is evident from the above, the work performed by the regimental (battalion) 
commander pertaining to organization of an offensive operation against a deliberate 
defense was characterized during the first postwar years by diversity and sub- 
sequent elaboration of all requisite matters on the terrain. Naturally this re- 
quired time. A rifle battalion could be given up to three days or more to prepare 
for an offensive operation,? including not less than 12 hours on the average for 
organization of coordination. 


With the development of the new weapons, particular nuclear weapons, and with in- 
creased troop mobility and striking power, the role of the time factor became im- 
measurably greater. This was dictated chiefly by an increase in the pace of 
processes of combat. In addition it was necessary to take into account the results 
of nuclear strikes and to take measures for protection against mass destruction 
weapons, which had not been done previously. 


There became noticeable in the 1950's a discrepancy between the increased volume and 
increasingly complex content of measures pertaining to organization for combat on 
the one hand and the objectively existing trend toward decrease in time available 
for execution of these measures on the other. It was believed that this discrepancy 
could be eliminated only with a considerable improvement in the work methods of com- 
manders and staffs, at the same time improving the structure and technical equipment 
of control agencies. 
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Numerous debates were conducted in the military press in those years, dealing with 
the problem of improving efficiency and flexibility of control.” As a result of 
extensive discussion, a substantiated conclusion was reached that the previously 
existing method of organization for combat, especially decision-making and planning, 
was basically suitable and practical.4 But the multistage work sequence compelled 
subunit commanders frequently to repeat the same items and led to unwarranted loss 
of time.? In order to organize for combat faster and better, it was proposed that 
the parallel work method be applied more extensively than in the past, that is, 
that conditions be created for simultaneous activities at two or more echelons, 

and that toward this end, following mission briefing, measures be specified and 
immediately executed pertaining to preparation and organization for combat in sub- 
ordinate subunits, and that the number of measures pertaining to organization for 
combat be reduced. For example, the plan was not to make the mission briefing a 
separate element. In the opinion of a number of officers and general officers, the 
commander accomplishes this in the course of receiving the mission and coordina- 
tion instructions. It was proposed that there be a significant reduction in the 
volume of items worked on during commander's reconnaissance and in organizing co- 
ordination, and that there be elimination of mandatory working out on the terrain 
all measures pertaining to organization for combat. In addition, it was proposed 
that one combine working on several items, such as the commander's plan, allocation 
of missions and organization of coordination. It was also recommended that there 
be a reduction in the number and volume of reports by subordinates, that sub- 
ordinates be summoned to the higher commander fewer times, elimination of repeti- 
tions at different stages of preparation, etc. 


The above enumerated proposals and recommendations were tested at numerous exer- 
cises. As a result of intensive theoretical search and experimental testing, by the 
beginning of the 1960's commander and staff work methods had been developed which 
made it possible substantially to reduce the time required to organize for an of- 
fensive action. This is attested by a comparison of organization for an offensive 
action by a rifle battalion in 1948 and a motorized rifle battalion in 1965. In 
the former instance preparations required 84 hours,® and 24 hours in the latter 
instance, that is, 3.5 times less time was required. 


Under the new conditions it was considered possible, depending on the concrete 
situation, to reach a decision and plan by map, subsequently refining and detailing 
the plan on the terrain. Work procedures and sequence became simpler. A battalion 
commander, for example, upon receiving a combat mission, would complete the brief- 
ing and estimate the situation, would make his decision and formulate his plan, 
issue a verbal operation order and organize coordination. The commander began or- 
ganizing coordination among subunits, attached and supporting weapons simultaneously 
with allocation of tasks, devoting particular attention to coordination of actions 
with the aim of swift exploitation of the results of employment of nuclear weapons, 
artillery fire and airstrikes.8 In most cases organization of coordination on the 
scale of the subunit ceased to be an independent stage in the commander's work 
sequence. For all practical purposes the procedure ani sequence of coordination 
would be partly specified in the order (instruction) during allocation of tasks, 
and in final form in instructions specially issued immediately following this. 


In order to give subordinate commanders more time for preparation for an offensive 


action, the battalion commander, following mission briefing, situation estimate and 
organization of reconnaissance, would issue warning orders to ready for combat 
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actions. In contrast to the experience of preceding years, tasks pertaining to polit- 
ical work, reconnaissance, protection against mass destruction weapons, rear ser- 
vices and other types of support would be communicated, as necessary, in the form of 
separate instructions. Commander's reconnaissance would usually be conducted only 
from one point in the process of or following decisionmaking and commander planning 
(if accomplished on a map), for the purpose of refining and detailing the plan. 

This would take, as was indicated by field exercises, not more than 1.5 hours. 

There was a substantial reduction in the number of items worked on during situation 
estimate, commander's reconnaissance and organization of coordination. For example, 
commander's reconnaissance conducted at the beginning of the 1950's included 15 basic 
points, which were reduced to seven according to the 1964 Field Manual. 


Further development and evolution of weapons, combat equipment, and troop organiza- 
tion evoked a change in the character of combat operations. Following became the 
most important features of the combined-arms engagement: greater intensity, a more 
rapid pace, more dynamic character, mobility and maneuverability, spatial scale, 
diversity of situations in different sectors, and abrupt situation changes. A con- 
siderable flow of information and extremely limited time for its processing, syn- 
thesis and transmission required further change in the for.+s and methods of work 

by commanders and staffs in organizing for combat. Preciseiy for this reason there 
arose the necessity of shortening time for preparing and transmitting data and 
eliminating all superfluous and secondary elements from it .10 Ways to speed up or- 
ganization for combat were also suggested. In particular, a work method where 
Staffs issued warning orders as soon as a mission was assigned was considered op- 
timal, warning orders in which the troops vere briefed on forthcoming actions, and 
in the course of formulating a plan they would communicate to subordinates available 
information on the enemy, boundaries between units, and other information. On the 
basis of this information one could prepare calculations for employment of personnel 
and weapons in che forthcoming actions. When the commander was formulating his : 
plan, his staff would work in parallel, drafting it, and simultaneously preparing 
operation orders. With this, at the moment plan formulation was completed, it was 
necessary merely to introduce detailing and refinements into the documents and 
operation orders. 


Combat training experience indicated that departure from this method usually led 

to an incomplete job of organization for combat. At the “Dvina" exercise, for 
example, motorized rifle battalion commander Maj A. Chuguyev, having been assigned 

a mission, proceeded to his command and observation post and, having issued no 
orders or instructions, continued to estimate the situation, formulated his plan, and 
marked it on his map. Only after this did he summon the subunit commanders. But 

he had barely finished assigning a mission to one company when it was necessary, 
without completing the job, to depart for the commander's reconnaissar~ ‘ eing 
conducted by the pap smental commander. Dusk soon fell, and organization combat 
practically ceased. 1 


Work was organized differently in another motorized rifle battalion (Maj K. 
Strel'nikov, commanding). At 0600 hours on 15 June it received instructions to be 
ready the following morning to attack an enemy force defending on the west bank of 
[skristyy Stream. Major Strel'nikov was to reach the western edge cf Malaya Crov» 
by 0900 hours on 15 June to receive his mission assignment. The battalion commander 
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ordered his executive officer to communicate the contents of the instruction to conm- 
mand personnel, to take measures to ready the subunits for the forthcoming attack 
and to report at Hill 157.3 by 1200 hours together with the company commanders and 
commanders of the independent platoons, while he himself departed at 0700 hours to 
report to the regimental commander. After receiving mission orders and coordina- 
tion instructions, he met with the commanders of the subunits attached to the bat- 
talion. Informing them of the place and time to report for receiving mission orders, 
he departed for Hill 157.3. He calculated time en route. Completely briefed on the 
mission and estimating the situation, he formulated his plan. Subsequently meeting 
with the commander of the battalion which was in close contact with the “aggressor,” 
he refined the latest information and coordinated with him the sequence of actions 
by the subunits when advancing and during the assault on the main line of resistance. 


Maj K. Strel’nikov reached Hill 157.3 at 1200 hours, where the executive officer, 
company commanders and commanders of the indeperndeut platoons, *he tank battalion conm- 
mander and commander of the artillery battalic:., with their subordinates, were 
already waiting for him. Conducting commander's reconnaissance, he refined and 
detailed his plan and issued a verbal operation order. When he was sure that the 
commanders of the subordinate, attached and supporting subunits correctly under- 
stood their missions, he gave the coordination instructions, in which he specified 
all subsequent measures pertaining to readying for the attack. 


The time from 1400 to 1530 was allocated to subordinate commanders for work on the 
terrain. During this period the battalion commander refined on the terrain the 
missions for the antitank guided missile subunit and mortar platoon, effected final 
coordination of matters of teamwork with the commander of the artillery battalion, 
specified the location and assigned the task of setting up the battalion command 
and observation post. 


The officers returned to their subunits at 1530 hours. On the way they studied the 
route of movement to the final coordination line and specified the deployment lines 
and line of departure. H-hour was communicated at 2200 hours. The executive of- 
ficer immediately recalculated the time to astronomical time and communicated it to 
the subunit commanders. At 0115 on 16 June the battalion proceeded to advance to- 
ward the final coordination line. After dismounting from the armored personnel 
carriers, the company commanders detailed the missions to the platoons by radio. 
This completed organization for combat at the battalion-platoon echelon. Skillfully 
executed, it ensured the battalion successful accomplishment of the mission.!¢ 


Commander work methods pertaining to organization for combat continued to improve 

in the 1970's. At many exercises commanders enlisted executive officers, their 
deputies and chiefs of services for work on commander's reconnaissance and organiza- 
tion of coordination. The problem of efficient utilization of time allocated for 
organization for combat remained critical. Many saw accomplishment of this task in 
further improvement of the parallel work method, in precise distribution of al- 
located time, in boosting the level of commander proficiency, and in extensive 
utilization of new control means and automated control systems. 


Thus in the postwar years the content and methods of organization for an offensive 
engagement underwent substantial changes. The commander's work became simplified 
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and more purposeful, the number of measures and their volume were reduced, time cal- 
culation began to be pertormed with greater precision, and officer skills improved. 
All this made it possible to reduce the time to organize for combat. At the same 
time the necessity of maintaining a logical, scientifically substantiated sequence 
in decision-making and plan formulation, tested by combat experience, mandatory work 
by the commander on the terrain, and mandatory coordination of the efforts of sub- 
units of all combat arms for effective accomplishment of the combat -jission was re- 
confirmed. 


FOOTNOTES 
Organization for combat as a component part of preparation, which includes deci- 


Sion-making, allocation of tasks to the troops, combat planning, organization 
of coordinationof control and support. 


-- 
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RECOMMENDED TOPICS FOR MILITARY-HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 44-47 


[First part of two-part article published under the heading “Documents and Materials," 
with an introduction by Professor and Doctor of Military Sciences Lt Gen M. Kir'yan: 
"Future Topics for Military-Historical Research in 1981-1990"] 


{Text} The Institute of Military History of the USSR Ministry of Defense has drawn 
up a list of military-historical research topics for the 1980's, taking account of 
Suggestions by the main headquarters staffs of the armed services and service 
academies. 


The topics listed below are intended for monographs, candidate or doctoral dis- 
sertations. Their investigation presupposes profound disclosure of the military- 
theoretical legacy of the founders of Marxism-Leninism, the leadership role of the 
Communist Party in military organizational development, the laws governing and 
patterns of development of military theory and practice, and drafting of concrete 
recommendations on utilization of military experience in solving contemporary prob- 
lems of Soviet art of warfare. Combined studies can be prepared on the most complex 
questions, through the joint efforts of military historians, economists, philosophers, 
demographers, and specialists in other fields. 


This is not meant to exclude the possibility of choosing topics not contained in this 
list. If unlisted topics are selected, they should be coordinated with the Scien- 
tific Council on Coordination of Research in the Field of Military History (Institute 
of Military History). In order to eliminate duplication, it is recommended that 
institutions and persons who have selected research topics from the following list 
communicate this fact to the Institute of Military History. 


Military-Theoretical Legacy of the Founders of Marxism-Leninism. Marxist-Leninist 
Methodology of Military History 


1. K. Marx and F. Engels on methods and forms of armed struggle. 

2. Marxist-Leninist philosophical-methodological fundamentals of military-political 

forecasting of major military events of the 19th and beginning of the 20th 

century. 

Marxism-Leninism on armed rebellion as an art. 

4. Marxism-Leninism on the correlation between war and economy (based on the ex- 
perience of wars of the 19th and beginning of the 20th century). 
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14. 


K. Marx, F. Engels and V. I. Lenin on the relationship between man and machine in 
wars from te 18th to the beginning of the 20th century. 

Analysis by the founders of Marxism-Leninism of the sociopolitical character of 
wars of the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Leninist teaching on defense of the socialist homeland and the contemporary era. 
Leninist principles of strategic direction of armed struggle. 
Military-organizational activities of the Communist Party during the civil war 
years. 


. Basic stages in development of Marxist-Leninist methodology of military-his- 


torical science. 


. The general and specific in operation of the laws governing military history at 


various stages of societal development. 
Influence of sociodemographic processes on development of the art of warfare in 
the 18th-20th centuries. 


. Military-organizational activities of the CPSU during the years of the Great 


Patriotic War, 1941-1945. 
The CPSU on the sociopolitical nature of wars since World War Il. 


History of Soviet and Russian Art of Warfare 
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Basic stages, laws and patterns of development of Soviet art of warfare. 

The strategic operation (conditions of occurrence and patterns of development). 
Development of operational art in the period between wars (1921-1941). 
Development of Soviet art of naval warfare up to the beginning of the Great 
Patriotic War. 

Soviet military leaders and development of the art of warfare. 

Strategic reserves in wars of the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Activities of staffs at the top military leadership echelon of the Soviet 
Republic during the civil war years. 

Military activities of M. V. Frunze on the battlefronts of the civil war. 
Strategic deployment of the Soviet Armed Forces, based on the experience of the 
Great Patriotic War. 


. Strategic troop redeployments during the years of the Great Patriotic War. 


Strategic direction of the Soviet Armed Forces during the years of the Great 
Patriotic War. 

Development of the principles and methods of strategic planning in the Great 
Patriotic War. 

Forms and modes of troop actions in an operation of a group of fronts in ac- 
complishing theater strategic missions in the course of the Great Patriotic War 
(experience and its significance for development of the art of warfare). 


+. Coordination among branches of the Soviet Armed Forces in strategic operations 


of the Great Patriotic War. 
Strategic coordination between the Soviet Armed Forces and the armies of the 
nations of the anti-Hitler coalition in World War II. 


. Shifting agencies of strategic leadership from a peacetime to a war footing, 


based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 


. Agencies of strategic leadership, their functions and work methods during the 


years of the Great Patriotic War. 


. Organization of information activities on the General Staff and staffs of the 


fronts (fleets) and armies, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 
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19. 


20. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 





Work experience of the main theater commamés (Soviet Army and Anglo-American 
forces during World War II). 

Representatives of Headquarters, Supreme High Command during the years of the 
Great Patriotic War (organization and methods of working on coordination of the 
operations of fronts). 

Work methods of commanding generals of fronts (armies) in planning operations 
and organizing for combat actions during the years of the Great Patriotic War. 


. Methods of planning and organizing ccordination in preparing for operations of 


groups ot fronts, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War (problems 
and methods of solving them). 


. Organization of front (army) troop control during an operation (organization 


and work methods of staffs, control and communications facility system), based 
on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

frends in development of the organizational structure of front (army) control 
agencies during the Great Patrictic War. 

Ensuring survivability of control facilities of fronts (armies), based on the 
experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

Problems of troop control in strategic operations, based on the experience of 
the Great Patriotic War. 

Troop control in front and army operations during the Great Patriotic War (prob- 
lems and synthesis of experience). 


8. Organization of control of diverse naval forces in World War II. 


Features of control of large strategic formations (combined units) of coalition 
composition, based on the experience of World War II. 

Work methods of the front (and army) commanding general and his staff in prepar- 
ing for an offensive (also defensive) operation on a limited timetable, based on 
the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

Forms and methods of operational and combat training of troops and staffs during 
preparation for operations, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 
Work methods of combined-arms commanding generals and staffs based on the ex- 
perience of organization of combined delivery of fire on the enemy in operations 
of the Great Patriotic War. 

Organization of and maintaining continuous coordination of troops in army and 
front offensive operations, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 
Coordination of Soviet Army ground forces with sea and river forces of the Navy 
in the operations of the Great Patriotic War. 

Warfare on ocean and sea lines of communication and its influence on the conduct 
of ground forces operations in World War II. 

Development of forms and modes of strategic offensive, based on the experience 
of the civil war and the Great Patriotic War. 

Experience in preparation for and conduct of encirclement operations in the 
Great Patriotic War and its significance for elaboration of contemporary theory 
of the art of warfare. 

Preparation for and conduct of army offensive (also defensive) operations, based 
on the experience of the Great Patriotic War (also the civil war and World War I). 
Experience in establishing and operational employment of battle groups in the 
major operations of the Great Patriotic War. 

Employment of support echelons and reserves for exploitation in offensive opera- 
tions of the Great Patriotic War. 

Military councils and their role in combat leadership (based on the experience 
of the Great Patriotic War). 
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. Experience in ensuring the survivability of force groupings in the conduct of 


operations during the Great Patriotic War. 

Preparation for and conduct of front and army offensive (also defensive) opera- 
tions under special conditions (in mountain, arctic, forest-swamp and desert 
areas), based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

Methods of attaining high rates of advance, based on the experience of the Great 
Patriotic War. 

Methods of gaining the element of surprise, based on the experience of offensive 
operaticns in the Great Patriotic War. 

Surprise and deception, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 
Airborne operations in the Great Patriotic War. 


. Employment of airborne assaults in World War Il. 

. Amphibious landing operations in World War II. 

- Modes of struggle for air supremacy, based on the experience of World War II. 

. Experience in the combat employment of aviation in breaching a defense in opera- 


tions of the Creat Patriotic War. 


. Experience of combat operations of rifle and tank troops in penetrating a defense 


in the Great Patriotic War (development of modes of forming combat dispositions, 
assault phase formations) and its significance for elaboration of theory of opera- 
tional art and tactics under present-day conditions. 


- Methods of ensuring secrecy of preparations for operations and the element of 


surprise in troop actions (examine different variants of surprise actions) during 
the Great Patriotic War. 

Modes of offensive exploitation at operational depth by the forces of combined- 
arms (tank) armies, tank and mechanized corps, based on the experience of the 
Great Patriotic War. 

Development of the tactics of offensive (also defensive) combat of the Soviet 
Army during the Great Patriotic War (also civil war). 


. Development of forces, means and methods of conduct of tactical and operational 


reconnaissance during the Great Patriotic War. 


. Capture and consoiidation of operational bridgeheads in the concluding stages of 


offensive operations of the Great Patriotic War. 


. Organization and conduct of strategic defense, based on the experience of the 


Great Patriotic War. 

Experience in conduct of defensive operations of fronts in the summer-fall cam- 
paign of 1941. 

Features of conduct of defensive operations in repelling enemy counterthrusts 
(counteroffensive), based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 
Preparation for and execution of counterattacks and counterthrusts in the 
defense, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 


. Maintaining (restoring) the combat efficiency of large force groupings during 


the conduct of defensive operations of the Soviet Army in the Great Patriotic 
(also civil) War. 


. The problem of combat coordination of combined units mobilized in the course of 


military operations (based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War). 
Preparation and conduct of a counteroffensive, based on the experience of the 
Great Patriotic War. 


. Analysis of experience in gaining and holding air superiority in preparing for 


and executing front offensive operations in World War II. 


. Organizing and maintaining continuous coordination between air and ground 


forces in front and army operations, based on the experience of the Great 
Patriotic War. 











67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


80. 


Bl. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 


93. 


94. 


Coordination of air forces and National Air Defense Forces in offensive (defen- 
sive) front operations (based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 
Offensive air support, based on the experience of major operations of the 
Great Patriotic War. 

Inception and development of modes of conduct of the air and anti-air operation, 
based on the experience of World War II. 

Development of ground attack air tactics in offensive (defensive) front opera- 
tions, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

Conduct of night air combat operations, based on the experience of the Great 
patriotic War. 

Development of the Soviet Navy and art of naval warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War (forms and modes of combat employment of Soviet undersea forces, surface 
units and naval aviation). 

Employment of amphibious landings in offensive operations of the Great Patriotic 
War. 

Experience in combat employment of ASW forces in the Great Patriotic War. 

Naval infantry and its combat employment in the Great Patriotic War. 

Combating enemy raiding and reconnaissance parties, on the basis of the ex- 
perience of the Great Patriotic War. 

Motor (rail) transport of Soviet troops, based on the experience of offensive 
(also defensive) operations of the Great Patriotic War. 

Rear services support of the front (army) in the operations of the Great 
Patriotic War. 

The role of USSR rail transport in supporting the conduct of strategic opera- 
tions, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

Development of the rear services and Soviet Army Rear Services support in the 
Great Patriotic War. 

Rear services support of combat operations of air corps and air armies of the 
Supreme High Command Reserve in the principal strategic operations of the Great 
Patriotic War 

Engineer support of penetration of an enemy defense, based on the experience of 
the Great Patriotic War. 

Development of the forms and modes of logistic support of troops, based on the 
experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

Features of conduct of troop night combat activities, based on the experience 
of the Great Patriotic War. 

Organization of defense of the sea boundaries of the Soviet Union in the Far 
East (also northern sea boundaries) in the period between wars, during the 
Great Patriotic War, and in the postwar period. 

Development of air defense during the Great Patriotic War (also in the period 
between wars and postwar period). 

Development of operational art in the postwar period. 

Development of views on the conduct of naval operations following World War II. 
Development of naval aviation operational art and tactics in the postwar period. 
Evolution of views on modes of employment of nuclear weapons. 

Development of the art of naval warfare in the postwar years. 

Development of theory of engineer support of the engagement and operation in 
the postwar years. 

Development of theory of employment of amphibious and airborne assaults in the 
postwar period. 

Problems of troop combat readiness, based on the experience of World War II and 
postwar development of the USSR Armed Forces. 
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95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 


102. 


Problems of development of USSR Civil Defense in the postwar period. 
Development of the tactics of air combat in the postwar period. 

Development of fighter-bomber air tactics in the postwar period. 

Method of predicting rate of advance in front operations, based on the ex- 
perience of the Great Patriotic War. 

Predicting casualties and combat equipment losses in offensive-defensive opera- 
tions, based on the experience of World War II. 

Modeling a front (army) offensive operation, based on the experience of the 
Great Patriotic War. 

Modeling sea and air operations, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic 
War. 

Technical and special support of operations. 


(To Be Continued) 
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COMMENTS ON U.S. RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 54-58 


{Article, published under the heading "In Foreign Armies," by Docent and Candidate 
of Historical Sciences V. Kirichenko: “The U.S. and Military Dictatorship Regimes in 
Latin America} 


[Text] In recent years the liberation and democratic movement has become intensi- 
fied in the Latin American countries, a movement which has struck heavy blows 
against U.S. imperialism and its stooges in this region. The successes of social- 
ism in Cuba have strengthened the political self-awareness of the Latin Americans, 
their faith in their own resources, and a resolve to continue the struggle for 
democratization of their countries. 


The collapse of the Somoza dictatorship in Nicaragua evoked a broad international 
response. The victory of the people of this small country demonstrated that today 
antipopular tyrannical regimes are doomed. It is not an isolated phenomenon but 
merely one link in a chain of major U.S. failures. Washington's policy of isolating 
and blockading Cuba failed. U.S. attempts to destabilize the situation in Guyana 
and a number of other countries have failed. 


U.S. military history records more than 200 wars, and all of them, with rare excep- 
tion, were predatory, counterrevolutionary wars. Official U.S. historiography is 
compelled to acknowledge that in the 19th century alone U.S. military forces took 
part in 120 predatory wars and conducted more than 8,600 military campaigns and 
operations. The Spanish-American War was the first major military conflict in the 
era of imperialism (beginning of the 20th century). It was followed by aggressive 
actions against Mexico, Colombia, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and other nations. The majority of these countries, which had won in- 
dependent statehood more than 150 years ago, still were unable to become free of the 
United States economically. It has only been in the last decades, under the in- 
rluence of the Great October Socialist Revolution and the victorious conclusion of 
World War II, in which the Soviet Union played a decisive role, as well as suc- 
cessful development of the nations of the socialist community, that the liberation 
struggle of the majority of these countries for their complete independence has been 
conducted on a large scale. 
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At the present time the countries of Latin America are at various levels of economic 
development and contain differing political regimes: Cuba, for example, is socialist, 
while Mexico, Colombia, and Ecuador are bourgeois-democratic. Military-fascist 
dictatorships rule in a number of countries -- Chile, Paraguay, Guatemala, and others. 
But on the whole an economic dependence on the United States of long standing is 
characteristic of Latin America (except for Cuba). Each year U.S. companies pump 

out approximately 2 billion dollars net profit. They export 70 percent of essential 
strategic raw materials -- uranium, petroleum, tin, copper, and bauxite. This is 

why U.S. monopoly capital does not want any country in this region to escape from 

its strangling embrace. 


Since the victory of the peoples of Nicaragua and Grenada, the military and dictator- 
ship regimes in other countries of Latin America have not felt secure. With U.S. 
approval, they have been organizing mass repressions against their political ad- 
versaries and have been trying to crush not only the revolutionary-democratic move- 
ment but the liberal-bourgeois opposition as well, and even “moderate" political 
thought. G. Vieira, general secretary of the Central Committee of the Colombian 
Communist Party, stated in his address at the 26th CPSU Congress that “the most in- 
veterate terrorists in Latin America are the members of the junta which is carrying 
out genocide in El Salvador, and the ultrareactionary elements which are implement- 
ing, at the bidding of the CIA, a repressive policy against the peoples of their 
own countries."! In response to these repressive actions, the struggle being waged 
by progressive forces on this continent for their overthrow is being stepped up. 


in conditions of a change in the world balance of power in favor of socialism and 
progress, U.S. imperialism has openly embarked upon a course of policy of support 
and strengthening of military dictatorship regimes throughout the world, including 
Latin America, and is building up its military presence in that region. (A. Noyzen), 
commander of U.S. naval forces in the Caribbean, for example, stated in character- 
izing the situation in Puerto Rico that the Pentagon “will not permit to take place 
on this island transformations similar to those which have taken place in Cuba, 
Nicaragua and Grenada." 


The United States generously subsidizes military dictatorship regimes. According 
to figures in the U.S. press, more than 300 U.S. corporations are assisting the 
Chilean junta, which was given 520 million dollars in loans in 1976, 858 million in 
1977, and 1 billion dollars in 1978.3 At the same time the United States is con- 
tinuing to support other military regimes. In the 1976/77 fiscal year, for example, 
68 percent of all “assistance” went to Argentina, Brazil, and Chile.4 A total of 
32.1 million dollars were appropriated for military “assistance” to Latin American 
countries for 1979, and 38.7 million dollars for 1980.5 


Following the victory of the Nicaraguan people, the U.S. President called for in- 
creased "assistance" to the countries of Central America, in order to “strengthen 
the position" of those who are capable of “opposing social changes," including in 
Nicaragua. A frank admission was made by the U.S. assistant secretary of state for 
inter-American affairs, who stated that “assistance for the purpose of guaranteeing 
the security of these governments is... a means of strengthenirg our numerous and 
diversified interests.” 
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Arms deliveries to Latin American nations in 1977-1979 not only did not decrease, 
but even increased. In the period 1958-1976 the United States sold 1.1 billion 
dollars worth of arms to these countries, 106.8 million dollars worth in 1977, and 
127 million dollars worth in 1978.’ A total of 114 million dollars worth of arms 
were sold to the Chilean junta in 1977-1978.8 Capital investment, grants, loans, 
assistance and other forms of enslavement have increased by more than 10-fold the 
foreign indebtedness of Latin American countries in the last 10 years. Foreign in- 
debtedness presently exceeds 120 billion dollars. 


The United States is continuing to strengthen the army, police and security ser- 
vice in Latin American countries with military dictatorship regimes, agencies which 
are carrying out repressive measures against their own peoples. According to a 
report in the foreign press, the United States “is helping strengthen military and 
paramilitary forces capable, with the assistance of the police, of maintaining in- 
ternal security in these countries, which is essential in order to regulate politi- 
cal, social, and economic development." 


In response to intensification of the antiimperialist movement in the countries 

of the Caribbean basin and Central America, Washington decided to strengthen its 
military presence in this region. According to information in the foreign press, 
at the beginning of October 1979 permanent headquarters of a Caribbean task force -- 
a Latin American version of the “rapid deployment forces," was established at Key 
West (Florida). 


Nor does U.S. policy rule out interference, even military intervention, in the 
internal affairs of Latin American countries. One example of this is the events 
which are taking place in El Salvador. Attempting to rescue El Salvador's reaction- 
ary regime, the United States sharply increased military assistance to the junta. 
Instructors from the Pentagon are attached to the Salvadoran "green beret" school, 
imparting their “know-how” in crushing popular uprisings. Forces at bases in the 
Caribbean have been brought to a state of combat readiness. Washington is willing 
to embark upon any adventure in order to prevent a second Nicaragua." According 
to information in the foreign press, with reference to sources in the State 
Department of the new administration, large contingents of Honduran and Guatemalan 
forces are concentrating along the borders of El Salvador, under the leadership of 
U.S. advisers. The United States ‘- directly assisting the Salvadoran junta in 
organizing "mobile assault units" equipped with U.S. warplanes and helicopters. 
Expanding military aid to the blood-stained junta in El Salvador, Washington has 
dispatched to this country large numbers of Special Forces personnel. All of them 
are carrying out repressive actions, under the direction of U.S. advisers, against 
Salvadoran national-patriotic forces. 


In spite of U.S. aggressive efforts, the Salvadoran masses are fighting for genuine 
sovereignty. "The present situation in Central America," states a joint declara- 
tion by the Communist and worker parties of the countries of Central America, 
Mexico and Panama, “is characterized by a steady weakening of the system of 
domination by imperialism and bourgeois-landowner oligarchies, as well as by an 
unstoppable upsurge of the popular democratic struggle...."10 Appraising the 
Struggle of the Salvadoran people, J. Cienfuegos, member of the command of the 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front, stated: "The junta is encountering such 
massive domestic problems that it cannot remain in power. We are confident that we 
shall win final victory. "14 











The United States seeks to give its aggressive actions the appearance of “col- 
lective actions" in a “struggle against subversive Communist activities." A plan 

of joint struggle “against subversive Communist activity" was discussed in Bogota 

in November 1979 at a conference of commanders of the armed forces of Latin American 
countries. One point in this plan states that the military should take power into 
their own hands whenever a so-called political vacuum forms in a country. The 
majority of delegates supported a declaration that the liquidation of communisn, 
which deludes the working people and inspires guerrillas, is the main task of the 
armed forces. 


U.S. imperialism has exerted enormous influence on the armed forces of Latin 
American countries with reactionary regimes. At the present time these armed forces, 
which are akin to occupation troops, are dealing harshly and cruelly with their 
fellow citizens. The United States nas imposed upon them a doctrine of ‘tontinental 
defense against communism," cooperation with the United States for the purpose of 
crushing “continental subversive activities" and a struggle against “domestic 
enemies." 


The new U.S. administration, to delude world public opinion, has initiated a hostile 
campaign against the Soviet Union, accusing it of involvement in international 
terrorism. In this instance the United States is equating terrorism and the 
legitimate struggle of peoples for their national, economic and social liberation. 

To make such a parallel is to mock the aspirations of hundreds of millions of 

people on three continents, who have struggled and are continuing to struggle against 
colonialism and its vestiges, against foreign interference, for a new life worthy of 
man. This means claiming that dozens of new nations in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, which have been created as a result of a persistent struggle of peoples for 
their freedom and independence, are nothing but a result of terrorism. 


Any claims of involvement by the USSR in any terrorist activities constitute crude, 
malicious deception. The Soviet Union always has been and remains a highly-prin- 
cipled opponent of the theory and practice of terrorisn. 


Schooled and armed by U.S. imperialism, the repressive government edifice of several 
Latin American countries is attacking progressive forces in this region. As V. l. 
Lenin wrote, the edifice of repression has become in capitalist countries “an in- 
strument of reaction, a servant of capital in the struggle against labor, an 
executioner of the people's freedom."43 American political scientists E. Daff and 
J. McCammant write that repressive actions in Latin America have increased greatly 
in number in the last 20 years.14 


in Argentina 8000 persons have been murdered out of political motives in the last 
three years, 20,000 persons have been kidnapped, 10,000 political prisoners languish 
in jails, and 3700 persons have been arrested on suspicion. Atotal @ 700,000 persons 
have tled the country. In Uruguay there are 6000 political prisoners incarcerated, 
and in Chile 200,000 persons have “gone through" the Pinochet concentration camps 
and torture chambers, while 2500 persons have “disappeared without a trace." In 
Guatemala /0,000 persons have been killed in the last 25 years, and 30,000 have 
‘disappeared without a trace" (surdered); more than 10,000 persons were killed in 
Nicaragua. Thousands of patriots have been murdered or are languishing in the 
torture chambers of Paraguay, El Salvador, Brazil, and Honduras . 45 
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In the last 10 years more than 30,000 persons have "disappeared" in Latin America, 
8000 persons have requested political asylum due to persecution, and more than 
4000 persons have been exiled.16 


L. Corvalan, general secretary of the Communist Party of Chile, stated in his 
address at the 26th CPSU Congress that “fascist terror, unleashed according to U.S. 
prescriptions of ‘internal warfare,’ cost Chile thousands of lives."1/7 


And what is the reaction of Washington, which likes to disguise itself in the toga 
of defender of “human rights"? In May 1979 the U.S. State Department stated that 
serious considerations, involving national security, justify military assistance to 
countries which commit gross violations of human rights. The same applies to 
economic assistance to friendly governments which have a bad reputation in the area 
of human rights.+ In short, “the higher interests of the United States" allegedly 
force it to give aid and support to repressive regimes. 


U.S. leaders, while calling themselves defenders of human rights, in actual fact 
seek to crush human rights by all means and methods. The above fact indicates that 
the U.S. Government is actively encouraging and organizing terrorism at home and 
abroad, both directly and by means of its stooges in countries with repressive 
regimes, and with the sole objective of suppressing the struggle of peoples 
striving to become free from the oppression of dictators. 


Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, general secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, emphasized 
the following in the Central Committee Report to the 26th CPSU Congress: "Adven- 
turism, willingness to gamble the vital interests of mankind for the sake of narrow, 
selfish aims -- this is particularly glaringly manifested in the policies of the 
most aggressive imperialist circles. Demonstrating total disregard for the rights 
and aspirations of peoples, they attempt to portray the liberation struggle of the 
masses as a manifestation of ‘terrorism." They in truth pursue the aim of attaining 
the unattainable -- to block the path of progressive changes in the world and to 
regain for themselves the role of rulers of the destiny of peoples. "19 But the 
forward development of society cannot be halted. The experience of history has 
shown that “wherever colonialism exists, there will be a struggle for national 
liberation. Wherever exploitation occurs, there will be a struggle for liberation 
of a - Wherever there is aggression, there will also be resistance to aggres- 
sion." 


1. PRAVDA, 3 March 1981. 

2. PRAVDA, 18 December 1979. 

3. LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMIC REPORT, 1 April 1977, page 51. 
4. EL DIA, Mexico City, 29 December 1977. 


5. THE NEW YORK TIMES, 25 February 1978; 25 February 1979. 
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USE OF MILITARY HISTORY IN TROOP INDOCTRINATION DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 59-65 


{[Article, published under the heading “Scientific Reports and Information,” By 
Member of the Military Council and Chief of the Political Directorate of the Volga 
Military District Lt Gen B. Utkin: “The Experience of Using Military History in the 
Indoctrination of Troops™] 


[Text] Experience of work in line units convincingly attests to the fact that mili- 
tary history is one of the most important means of instilling in unit and subunit 
personnel Soviet patriotism and socialist internationalism, courage and heroisn, 
confidence in the victory of our just cause, and burning hatred toward the enemies 
of the homeland. Good knowledge of our people's heroic past and assimilation of 
the experience of wars in defense of the homeland promote a rise in the level of 
combat and political training. Study of military history helps one better under- 
stand the laws and patterns of development of military affairs, the techniques and 
methods of warfare. This is especially important for officers. It is difficult to 
picture a model of a future battle only by comprehending the abstract points of 
regulations and field manuals. One should enlist as an aid to this military his- 
tory, which in large measure supplements these points and prompts one to thought, 
comparisons, and innovation. 


Proceeding from this, considerable importance is attached to matters pertaining to 
studying the history of the Soviet State and its Armed Forces in our Red-Banner 
Volga Military District. Knowledge of the experience of warfare is acquired at 
political inetruction classes and within the system of officer Marxist-Leninist 
training. Military history is part of the curriculum at military schools. As 
regards indoctrination of personnel with examples from military history, this work 
is planned and scheduled by district political agencies for the entire period of 
formal training in school, as well as during the period of compulsory service of 
noncommissioned officers and enlisted personnel. Classes and other activities for 
officers are figured for three years. The district military council, political 
directorate and political agencies regularly discuss experience and know-how 
amassed in the process of these activities, exercise continuous supervision, and 
offer needed assistance locally. 


Certain features of our district faur successful conduct of this important activity. 
The district includes a number of autonomous republics (Bashkir, Mari, Mordovian, 
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Tatar and Chuvash) and oblasts (Kuybyshevskaya, Orenburgskaya, Penzenskaya, 
Saratovskaya, and Ul'yanovskaya), which have a rich history. Established by 
Sovnarkom decree on 4 May 1918, the district has made a large contribution to na- 
tional defense and our country's military-organizational development. We are 
familiar with Vladimir Ll‘ich's assessment of the role of the Volga and Urals in 
defense of the achievements of the revolution.! The fate of Soviet rule was twice 
determined here, on the Volga and in the Urals. The Orenburg workers, under the 
leadership of Communists, successfully smashed the Dutov, Belov, and Kolchak bands. 
In April 1919 troops led by M. V. Frunze began a powerful counteroffensive from . 
the Buzuluk area, in the general direction of Belebey, Buguruslan, Ufa, and sub- 
sequently toward Aktyubinsk as well. 


Volga tighting men have brought fame to the homeland with their valiant deeds. 
More than 1500 have been awarded the lofty title Hero of the Soviet Union. The 
entire world is familiar with the names of men from our region -- Aleksandr 
Matrosov, Vasiliy Klochkov, Mikhail Devyatayev, Viktor Talalikhin, Vasiliy Surkov, 
Yevgeniy Nikonov, Musa Dzhalil, and many, many other heroes. 


In the Mordovian ASSR, for example, they recall with pride Army Gen Maksim 
Alekseyevich Purkayev. During the Great Patriotic War he commanded armies and 
tronts. The troops he led successfully smashed the German fascists and Japanese 
militarists. 


On the eve of the 35th anniversary of the Victory of the Soviet people over 

fascist., a monument was unveiled in Ufa, in honor of Aleksandr Matrosov and 

Minnigali Gubaydullin, who blocked the firing ports of enemy pillboxes with their 
bodies. This district's military personnel will remember forever these and 

thousands of other people of the Volga who fought valiantly against the fascist 

scum. They hold them up as an example to emulate as they work to master in peacetime 
the difficult science of winning. 


Commanders, political agencies, party and Komsomol organizations extensively 
utilize facts from the heroic history of our people and their Armed Forces to in- 
doctrinate the men in a spirit of Soviet patriotism and proletarian international- 
ism. 


In the last war the working people of the Volga expended much resources and energy 
to gain victory over the enemy; this has found expression in the literature of 
recent years.¢ In 1941-1945 there were 145 higher and secondary military educa- 
tional institutions situated on the territory of the district, which during the war 
years trained for the Armed Forces more than one third of the total number of conm- 
mand, political and technical personnel. 





[he meritorious services of one of the oldest military districts in the forming of 
units and combined units which earned fame in the civil war and the Great 


Patriotic War, in training military cadres and in military-patriotic indoctrination 
were acknowledged by award of the Order of the Red Banner. 
the present time there are several museums, approximately 2300 monuments, 2000 
pelist and 850 memorial tabletsin the oblasts and republics of the Volga 
southern Urals. A total of 255 schools, Pioneer palaces, and troops have been 


named aiter Heroes of the Soviet Union. A total of 1027 city streets bear the 
Jar and the Great Patriotic War. 











All this creates the most favorable opportunities for further strengthening military- 
patriotic work among the troops of tnis district and comprehensive utilization of 
military history in this work. 


The objective conditions alone, however, would not permit us to achieve appreciable 
success in military-historical and military-patriotic work and in indoctrination 

of personnel without the vigorous activities of the district military council, party 
oblast committees, political agencies, party organizations, the large detachment 

of Communists, commanders and political workers. Quite frankly, their role is con- 
siderable. 


The troops of our district actively participate in general measures conducted 
throughout the country and in the armed forces, dedicated to major historic events 
and holidays. Although our activities do not differ substantially in content and 
form from those conducted in other districts, we endeavor to indoctrinate our per- 
sonnel first and foremost on historic examples from the history of the subunits and 
units which were formed on the Volga. For example, in one regiment of our district 
an exercise was held in March 1980. Difficult conditions were created -- an ex- 
tended combined-mode march, unfavorable deploymerit conditions, stubborn "aggressor" 
resistance, and the muddy roads of spring. Commanders, political workers and 

staff officers did a great deal of work to mobilize the men for successful accom- 
plishment of assigned tasks. The exercise was held on the threshold of the 35th 
anniversary of the Victory of the Soviet people in the Great Patriotic War. Politi- 
cal workers related to the men in detail the skilled actions at the front by the 
fighting men of their unit in March 1945, when the regiment earned the Order of the 
Red Banner. The fighting history of this unit became closer and more concrete. It 
inspired the men and made them feel greater responsibility for accomplishing tac- 
tical missions. All this also had a favorable effect on exercise results. 


We endeavor to differentiate the forms and methods of utilization of military his- 
tory for indoctrination purposes on the basis of category of military personnel. 
Practical experience has confirmed that scientific-practical and reader conferences 
are quite useful in working with officers. In the last five years more than 50 sci- 
entific-practical conferences on problems of military history have been held in 

this district, including 10 at the district directorate. Alongside party-mindedness, 
instructiveness and scientific content as the principal requirements on these con- 
ferences, we also endeavor to give them considerable emotional coloring. 


On the occasion of the 110th anniversary of the birth of V. I. Lenin, a scientific- 
practical conference was held for district leader personnel, entitled "V. I. Lenin 
and the CPSU on the Laws Governing and Patterns of Victorious Conduct of War in 
Defense of the Socialist Homeland. Utilization of the Experience of the Great 
Patriotic War in Practical Soviet Military Organizational Development, Troop Train- 
ing and Indoctrination.” A report was presented at this conference by Col Gen 

V. N. Konchits, district commanding general. Discussion of this report was con- 
ducted in eight sections. More than 60 persons spoke. The speakers emphasized 
that the teaching of Marxism-Leninism constitute the methodological foundation of 
military history, especially the military-theory legacy of V. I. Lenin, CPSU 
decisions, the writings of Comrade L. I. Brezhnev --"Na strazhe mira i sotsializma” 
(Guarding Peace and Socialism] and his memoirs "Malaya zemlya” -- as well as D. F. 
Ustinov's “Izbrannyye rechi i stat'i" [Selected Speeches and Articles]. They spoke 
on the necessity of more extensively utilizing for indoctrinational purposes the 
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display materials in the museums devoted to V. I. Lenin and his family in 
Ul'yanovsk, Kuybyshev, Kazan’, Ufa, Penza, Saratov, and Cheboksary. 


Addresses at the conference by Gens P. A. Malyakshin, A. S. Kobzar', V. M. Sidorenko, 
Yu. S. Ivanov and other veterans of the Great Patriotic War were instructive. The 
conference ended with the adoption of recommendations. These recommendations were 
published in the district newspaper ZA RODINU. They noted that work pertaining to 
Studying the experience of combat operations and its practical adoption in training 
should be headed personally by unit commanders, commanding officers of service 
schools, as well as the most knowledgeable officers and general officers. It is 

the duty of staffs to plan and schedule this work, to communicate tasks to executive 
personnel, to monitor execution and organize study of materials. The most diversi- 
fied forms and methods were recommended: military-history conferences, information 
updates, reports, communiqués, dissemination of instructive examples from combat at 
field-exercise critiques, etc. 


An interesting conference was held with chiefs of district political agencies, 
dedicated to the 60th anniversary of the Main Political Directorate of the Soviet 
Army and Navy. The conferees noted with gratitude the party's constant concern over 
party-political work in the army. Many of them discussed indoctrination of young 
political workers in the rich traditions of the political agencies and political 
personnel of the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union. 


The district military council, jointly with the Institute of Military History of 
the USSR Ministry of Defense, held a reader conference at the Kuybyshev garrison on 
the materials of the eight-volume Soviet Military Encyclopedia. Maj Gen G. N. 
Shinkarenko, deputy chief of the editorial department of the Encyclopedia, took 
part in preparing for and holding this conference. The conferees highly praised 
this profoundly scholarly work, noted articles in the Soviet Military Encyclopedia 
dealing with the history and affairs of our district, made a number of comments and 
Suggestions on future work on similar publications. Particularly interesting were 
remarks made by Lt Gens M. 1. Polishchuk, Zh. K. Kereyev, and A. A. Parfenov, Can- 
didate of Historical Sciences, Docent P. A. Sanayev, and Doctor of Medical Sciences 
Professor Col Med Serv A. A. Novitskiy. We must state that this has not been the 
only conference on the Soviet Military Encyclopedia. It had been discussed previous- 
ly at the Kazan', Ul'yanovsk, and Saratov garrisons. 


We are greatly assisted by the Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Army and 
Navy, the General Staff of the USSR Armed Forces, and the Institute of Military His- 
tory. Candidate of Military Sciences Col Gen M. G. Gareyev, Doctors of Philosophical 
Sciences Lt Gen D. A. Volkogonov and Maj Gen Yu. Ya. Kirshin, and Candidate of His- 
torical Sciences Maj Gen V. S. Makhalov have on numerous occasions presented lec- 
tures to the district's troops. 


Many of our activities deal specifically with the district's history, its garrisons, 
combined units and units, and ailitary-historical work on the Volga and in the 
Southern Urals. All measures are conducted with the active assistance of party 
oblast committees, local party, Komsomol and soviet organizations, and many civilian 
and military higher educational institutions and publishing houses. 
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The working people of the Volga and military personnel festively celebrated the 
60th anniversary of the Red-Banner Volga Military District. V. P. Orlov, first 
secretary of the Kuybyshevskaya Oblast CPSU Committee, V. A. Rodionov, secretary of 
the Saratovskaya Oblast CPSU Committee, and F. M. Kulikov, secretary of the 
Penzenskaya Oblast Committee took part in a scientific-practical conference or- 
ganized by the district military council and political directorate, entitled 

"60 Years Guarding the Achievements of Socialism." The district newspaper ZA 
RODINU published in March-April 1978 six special pieces dealing with this important 
event. 


Anniversaries of a number of cities, combined units and units were celebrated at 
the same time as the district's 60th anniversary. Working people and military per- 
sonnel festively celebrated the 60th anniversary of the heroic defense of Orenburg. 
An official meeting was held in September 1978 by the Ul'yanovskaya Oblast CPSU 
Committee in honor of the 60th anniversary of the liberation of Simbirsk from the 
White Guardists. The city's workers got together with veterans of the famed 24th 
Iron Division. 


We should note that military-patriotic work occupies the center of attention of 
oblast and city party committees. A "Glory" memorial complex, for example, covering 
an area of four hectares, was constructed in Saransk in 1980 by decision of the 
Mordovian CPSU Oblast Committee. This complex includes 1/7 busts of famed sons of 
the Mordovian people who gave their lives defending the homeland, as well as memorial 
tablets honoring Heroes of the Soviet Union. By decision of the Bashkir CPSU Oblast 
Committee, a memorial tablet was dedicated in the town of Belebey, on a building in 
which the Military-Political Academy was housed during the war years, while a 
memorial tablet was placed on a building in Ufa which housed the General Staff 
Academy. In January 1980 the Saratovskaya Oblast CPSU Committee held a conference 
at Saratov State University, entitled "V. I. Lenin and the Soviet Armed Forces," 
directed by V. A. Rodionov, oblast committee secretary. A report was presented by 
Doctor of Historical Sciences Professor D. P. Vanginov. Scholars from the univer- 
sity and service schools, as well as officers from the district political 
directorate took part in the conference. 


And there are a great many such examples. The oblast CPSU committees, with which 
the district military council and political directorate maintain close contacts, 
display tireless concern for the military-patriotic indoctrination of working 
people. Measures carried out under their direction are distinguished by depth, 
concreteness, are figured for extended utilization, and produce substantial ef- 
fect. They involve in military-patriotic work party committees, soviets, trade 
unions, Komsomol, DOSAAF organizations, educational institutions, the Znaniye So- 
ciety, artists and performers unions, sports organizations, veteran’ councils, the 
mass media, civil defense agencies, etc. 


Military-patriotic schools formed under the auspices of military educational in- 
stitutions are doing a great deal of work with civilian youth. Many schoolchildren 
enrolled at these facilities later choose a military career. The "Young Tanker” 
military-patriotic school, for example, formed under the auspices of the Ul'yanovsk 
Guards Higher Tank Command School, has been operating for 12 years. During this 
time it has graduated 384 secondary-school students, 244 of whom subsequently 
became officers. 
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At the present time there are 14 military-patriotic schools operating in the 
district, with a total enrollment of approximately 2000. More than 5000 enlisted 
personnel, noncommissioned officers and young officers are serving as military- 
technical study group instructors and Pioneer leaders at secondary schools. 


An important role in indoctrinating civilian youth is played by agitation groups 
which are sent out each year into the republics and oblasts of the Volga by Komsomol 
organizations of military-educational institutions. The finest representatives of 
the schools conduct military-patriotic measures among urban and rural young people, 
jointly with oblast Komsomol committee officials, and select from among the most 
worthy young men candidates for enrollment in military educational institutions. 


Much attention is devoted to military-history work in the district's units and 
service schools. In one of the units, for example, it has become the practice to 
assign tasks to one or two officers prior to each command and staff or tactical 
exercise, to select and study appropriate examples from military-historical ex- 
perience. In March 1980, for example, officer A. S. Starodub prepared a study on 
the topic “Utilization of the experience of the Great Patriotic War pertaining to 
distributing political workers among the combat dispositions." 


A reference-information center, which is headed by propagandist Capt V. V. Belousov, 
has been established in this unit and is successfully operating. it has 

collected more than 450 different works on military history written on the basis of 
study of historical data cards, beginning with 1923. The combat experience of the 
Great Patriotic War period is extensively synthesized in a number of these materials. 
Military-historical work is being actively conducted at the Twice Red Banner Order 
of the ked Star Ul’ yanovsk Guards Higher Tank Command School imeni V. I. Lenin. 

The Lenin Memorial complex is extensively utilized for these purposes. In May 1980 
a scientific-practical conference was held in the Lenin Memorial auditorium entitled 
"Victory of the Soviet People in the Great Patriotic War -- Triumph of Leninist 
Teachings on Defense of the Socialist Homeland." Officials from the Ul'yanovskaya 
Oblast and Ul'yanovsk city party committees as well as garrison officers took part 
in the conference. 


Classes are held at the Memorial Center for personnel enrolled at the school on 
topics connected with the activities of V. I. Lenin as creator of the Red Army and 
director of the defense of the Soviet Republic during the civil war years. 


Materials from the Lenin Memorial are utilized by students in writing papers on 
military-historical topics. Here are the titles of some of them: "Military-Combat 
Work of the Simbirsk Committee of the Russian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party (of 
Bolsheviks) During the Period of Preparation for the Great October Socialist 
Revolution" (author -- second-year man A. L. Sepin); “Leninist Teaching on Defense 
of the Socialist Homeland and Its Development in the Writings of L. I. Brezhnev" 
(author -- second-year man V. V. Persil'yev); "The Place and Role of the Army in 
the Political System of the Developed Socialist Society" (author -- fourth-year man 
A. Yu. Serebrov). 


There is a military-scientific society in operation at the Ul*yanovsk garrison of- 
ficers’ club. There is also a section of the Soviet War Veterans Committee here, 
headed by Hero of the Soviet Union Maj Gen (Res) P. A. Mel’nikov. A book entitied 














"“Chest', otvaga, muzhestvo"” [Honor, Valor, Courage] (authored by A. D. Yermolayev, 
V. I. Lebedev, and V. A. Radil'chuk) has been put out by members of the military 
scientific society. It contains reminiscences and documentary sketches on the com- 
bat deeds of Ul'yanovsk fighting men during the Great Patriotic War, such as twice 
Hero of the Soviet Union I. S. Polbin, Hero of the Soviet Union Aleksandr Matrosov, 
and others. 


Combat glory museums and rooms in combined units, in units and at service schools 
are extensively employed to indoctrinate military personnel on examples of the 
heroic history of the Soviet Armed Forces. In addition to a museum, a memorial 
complex has been set up at the Red-Banner, Order of the Red Star Saratov Higher 
Military Command School imeni Hero of the Soviet Union Maj Gen A. 1. Lizyukov. This 
complex includes a memorial to school graduates who have died fighting for the 
homeland, and 11 niches for placing capsules with soil brought from those sites 
where they fought heroically. As a rule the soil placement ceremony takes place on 
Victory Day, in a solemn atmosphere, in the presence of several hundred residents 
of Saratov. This has now become a unique military ritual. Veterans of the Great 
Patriotic War take part in it. Eight capsules have been emplaced in three years. 
They contain soil taken from Lake Khasan and the Khalkhin-Gol River, from the 
Moscow area and from Mamai Hill, from the Pulkovskiye Hills and from Dukla Pass. 
Young cadets take the oath and graduating cadets receive their officer's shoulder 
boards on the square by the memorial. 


VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, which carries current-importance articles on military 
history, has become a great help in the work being done by the district's officers. 
Materials published in this journal, especially in the sections “Soviet Art of 
Warfare in the Great Patriotic War" and "Proficiency and Heroism; are utilized in 
the commander training system and in political instruction classes for enlisted 
personnel and noncommissioned officers. Reader conferences are held in the 
libraries of the unit on individual journal articles, while the most interesting 
materials in the journal are reflected in the museums and combat glory rooms of 

the units, combined units, and service schools. The V. I. Chapayev Museum in 
Cheboksary, for example, is displaying all articles which have appeared in VOYENNO- 
ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL on that legendary hero of the civil war. An article by Lt 
Gen V. Volkov entitled “In the Trans-Volga," which appeared in the No 9, 1979 issue 
of VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, won the approval of the district's military per- 
sonnel. 


Military scientific work is being successfully conducted in this district, as was 
noted by USSR First Deputy Minister of Defense Mar SU N. V. Ogarkov, chief of the 
General Staff of the Armed Forces. A great many dissertations have been defended 
in recent years, including dissertations dealing with problems of the military his- 
tory of the Volga.4 Pieces are currently being written on the history of the 
district's aviation, construction units, as well as a number of service schools. 

We must emphasize that approximately 400 members of the military scientific so- 
ciety are investigating military-history topics in this district. 


Thus considerable historical and military-patriotic work is being done in this 


district. We cannot rest on our laurels, however, particularly since reserve poten- 
tial still exists. 
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First of all we have considered it essential to make better use of the scientific 
manpower of civilian and higher military educational institutions and military sci- 
entific societies located in the district in order more deeply to comprehend his- 
torical events which are important for the military-patriotic indoctrination of 
Soviet citizens and Armed Forces personnel. 


We believe that our efforts in the area of indoctrination of personnel would be 
even more effective if we had at our disposal a large number of studies not only 
on history of the art of warfare (to which military history very often boils down), 
but also on history of the development of military equipment, military knowledge, 
training of military cadres, on history of unification of multinational military 
collectives, etc. 


This problem is of particular significance for our district, which contains more 
than 20 higher military educational institutions, for the addition of new military- 
historical literature to the school libraries will unquestionably have a positive 
effect on the quality of training of officer cadres and will help them more ef- 
fectively conduct heroic-patriotic indoctrination of military personnel. 


Active efforts in the area of dissemination, study and implementation of congress 
resolutions were initiated in our district following the 26th CPSU Congress. This 
question was examined at a meeting of the military council, which ratified a plan 
of measures to implement the resolutions of the 26th CPSU Congress; it was also 
discussed at a district meeting of party activists, which drew up recommendations 
for political agencies and party organizations. 


At the end of March the district political directorate held a republic scientific- 
practical conference jointly with the Mari CPSU Oblast Committee, on the topic 

"The 26th CPSU Congress on the Increased Aggressiveness of Imperialism and the Need 
to Increase the Nation's Defense Capability and Improve Preparation of Working 
People to Defend the Homeland.” A. G. Posibeyev, probationary member of the CPSU 
Central Committee and first secretary of the Mari CPSU Oblast Committee, V. lL. 
Romanov, chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Mari ASSR,and other 
high-level officials took part in this conference. 


We intend to hold similar conferences with the participation of CPSU oblast com- 
mittees, in other oblasts and autonomous republics situated within the territory of 
our district. 


In conformity with party demands pertaining to the necessity of increasing the 
scientific character, efficiency and aggressiveness of political indoctrination 
work, we shall make every effort to accomplish the tasks specified by the 26th 
CPSU Congress and to achieve additional success in indoctrination and training of 
military personnel, reliable defenders of the socialist homeland, and in military- 
patriotic indoctrination of Soviet youth. 


FOOTNOTES 


lL. See V. I. Lenin, "Poln. Sobr. Soch."” [Complete Works], Vol 50, pp 133, 135, 146 


et al. 











2. Z. 1. Gil*manov, “Tatarskaya ASSR v Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyne 1941-1945 gg." 
{The Tatar ASSR in the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945], Kazan’, Tatknizhizdat, 
1977; B. G. Gibadullin, “Sovetskaya Bashkiriya v gody Velikoy Otechestvennoy 
voyny (1941-1945 gg.). Istoricheskiy ocherk" [Soviet Bashkiria During the Years 
of the Great Patriotic War (1941-1945). A Historical Sketch], Ufa, Bashgosizdat, 
1971; “Chuvashskaya ASSR v period Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyny (iyun’ 1941-1945). 
Sbornik dokumentov i materialov" [The Chuvash ASSR in the Period of the Great 
Patriotic War (June 1941-1945). Collected Documents and Materials], Cheboksary, 
Chuvashknizhizdat, 1975; “Mariyskaya ASSR v gody Velikoy Oteches*vennoy voyny. 
Sbornik dokumentov i materialov" [The Mari ASSR in the Years of the Great 
Patriotic War. Collected Documents and Materials], Yoshkar-Ola, Marknizhgos- 
izdat, 1967; "Mordoviya v gody Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyny, 1941-1945" [Mordovia 
in the Years of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945], Saransk, Mordovskoye 
knizhnoye izd-vo, 1962; et al. 


3. These include the Museum of V. I. Lenin and His Family, the M. V. Frunze Museum 
in Kuybyshev, the V. 1. Chapayev Museum in Cheboksary and Pugachev, and the 
Museum of History of the Troops of the Red-Banner Volga Military District, which 
is visited by more than 100,000 persons each year. 


4. See, for example, the following doctoral dissertations: Khramkov, L. V., “Sovety 
Povolzh'ya v gody Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyny 1941-1945 gg." [The Volga Soviets 
During the Years of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945], Saratov, Saratov 
University, 1974; Litvin, A. L., "Krest'yanstvo Srednego Povolzh'ya v grazhdan- 
skoy voyne" [The Peasantry of the Middle Volga in the Civil War], Moscow, MGPI, 
1973; among candidate dissertations, we can mention a dissertation by I. V. 
Afanas'yev entitled "Krasnaya gvardiya Nizhnego Povolzh'ya v Oktyabr'skoy 
revolyutsii (mart 1917-may 1918 gg.)" [The Red Guard of the Lower Volga in the 
October Revolution (March 1917-May 1918)], defended in 1978 at Saratov Univer- 
sity, as well as a dissertation by Col V. S. Kononov entitled "“Podgotovka 
trudyashchikhsya Povolzh'ya k zashchite Otechestva nakanune i v gody Velikoy 
Otechestvennoy voyny" [Preparation by the Working People of the Volga to Defend 
the Homeland on the Eve of and During the Great Patriotic War]. 
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PARTY-POLITICAL WORK IN WORLD WAR II BERLIN OPERATION DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 65-71 


{[Article, published under the heading "Scientific Reports and Information,” by Col 
P. Parkin and Lt Col Yu. Loskutov: “Party-Political Work in the 356th Rifle Division 
in the Berlin Operation") 


{Text} In the spring of 1945 Soviet forces won additional major victories over the 
German-fascist army. The war was drawing to a conclusion. In order to achieve 
final defeat of the enemy, it would be necessary to deal a decisive blow at his very 
heart. Toward this objective preparations were being made for the Berlin offensive 
operation, which was to include the participation of the Kalinkovichi Red-Banner, 
Order of Suvorov 2d Class, Doth Rifle Division, which was an element of the 6lst Army 
of the First Belorussian Front. At the beginning of April it was positioned on a 
line running along the east bank of the Oder. The successes achieved along the en- 
tire Soviet-German front had generated a great morale boost among the men of the com- 
bimed units. Everybody sensed the fact that the end of the war was near and ex- 
pressed the fervent desire to finish off the fascist beast in his lair as quickly as 
possible. It was necessary to reinforce and strengthen this aggressive enthusiasm 
on the part of enlisted personnel, noncommisioned officers and officers, while at 
the same time preventing overconfidence and an underrating of an adversary who was 
in his death throes, which were manifested toward war's end by some personnel. 


The division command and political section had the task of making each and every 
commander and soldier aware of the importance of the historic mission they were 
about to carry out, to put the men into a psychological frame of mind tc perform 
decisive actions, to dispel an overconfident attitude on the part of some personnel, 
and to warn that the enemy was mobilizing all his reserves andwould offer desperate 
resistance. The enemy's propaganda edifice was doing everything in its power to 
boost the morale of the soldiers of the Wehrmacht and to shake our confidence in 
victory. The Germans shower! iown leaflets onto the Soviet troops, which read: "You 
are not far from Berlin, but you shall not set foot in Berlin.... We also were at 
Moscow and Stalingrad, but did not take them. Nor will you take Berlin...."1 Little 
time was allocated for preparing for the operation, and therefore it was necessary 
to act swiftly, resolving on a priority basis the most urgent matters. The political 
section drew up a plan specifying the conduct of measures aimed at accomplishine tv 
following tasks: 1) mobilizing combined unit personnel for final defeat of the 
opposing enemy force and ensuring a high level of aggressive enthusiasm in personne! 








throughout the course of the entire operation; 2) to ensure strict observance of 
secrecy in the preparation of units and subunits for the forthcoming offensive; 

3) to offer effective assistance to the division command and staff in organizing and 
holding training drills with enlisted personnel, noncommissioned officers and of- 
ficers on river-crossing techniques, penetration of strongly fortified positions, 
combat in large built-up areas, and in logistic support of offensive operations; 
4) particular attention was to be devoted to fresh replacements, in order to get 
them ready for combat in short order; 5) to build up, strengthen and in some in- 
Stances to reestablish party and Komsomol organizations in the units and subunits, 
and to establish a reserve of political workers, party organizers, Komsomol or- 
ganizers, and agitators; 6) to work unremittingly among personnel who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in combat, with the aim of preparing them to join the ranks 
of the party and Komsomol. 


All subsequent party-political work in the combined units was also organized in con- 
formity with the elaborated plan. The political section called a meeting of divi- 
Sion party activists. Maj Gen A. G. Kotikov, chief of the political section of the 
6lst Army, who addressed the meeting, assigned tasks to those present pertaining to 
mobilization of personnel for the final assault on the enemy's lair. He pointed out 
in particular the necessity of communicating to each and every man the points of 

the Supreme Commander's order to the effect that “Victory never comes by itself -- 
it is achieved in difficult fighting and in hard work. The doomed foe is throwing 
his last resources into battle, is offering desperate resistance in order to avoid 
harsh retribution. He is grasping and will continue to grasp at the most extreme 
and vile means of struggle. Thcrefore we must keep in mind that the closer we come 
to victory, the greater our vigilance should be, and the stronger our blows against 
the enemy should be. "2 


The political section officers, headed by Lt Col M. S. Manukyants, energetically 
set about to carry out the specified measures. 


During the period of preparation for the offensive, the division command and politi- 
cal section devoted much attention to further strengthening of personnel morale and 
intensifying their aggressive enthusiasm. Propaganda and agitation work, extensive- 
ly conducted in the units and subunits, was aimed at communicating to each and 
every enlisted man, noncommissioned officer and officer the content of party guide- 
line documents, orders of the Supreme Commander, directives and instructions of the 
Main Political Directorate, front and army military councils, and at mobilizing 
personnel for successful execution of missions in the forthcoming operation. 
Political section representatives were dispatched to ali units. They conducted in- 
struction sessions, presented reports, talked to the men, and took part in prepar- 
ing meetings. Maj P. M. Zakharov, for example, a division political section 
agitator, did a considerable amount of work in the 1185th Rifle Regiment. He helped 
the battalion political workers determine the topics for their addresses to the men 
and gave advice on literature and visual aids to utilize during these presentations. 
Zakharov himself conducted discussions in four subunits of this unit on the military 
and political situation in the countries of Western Europe. 


In the 118lth Rifle Regiment, Maj F. I. Yezerskiy presented a report on the inter- 
national situation. He spoke to the fresh replacement troops about the division's 
outstanding fighting traditions and related to them the combat deeds for which it 
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had been awarded the honorary designation "Kalinkovichi" and had been awarded two 
decorations. 4 


Maj P. G. Solntsev, a political section senior instructor for organizational-party 
work, did a similar job with newly arriving personnel in the 1183d Rifle Regiment. 
Particular attention was devoted to this category of personnel. A total of 600 men 
inducted into the Soviet Army from formerly occupied areas and frim released cap- 
tured prisoners came to the combined unit as replacement troops.4 They had been 
subjected to fascist propaganda for an extended period of time. A special approach 
was required. Division commander Maj Gen M. G. Makarov and political section chief 
Col M. S. Manukyants personnally greeted the new troops, became acquainted with then, 
and conversed with them. Unit commanders and deputy commanders for political af- 
fairs, agitators, and headquarters Communists spoke to the replacement troops, tell- 
ing these young soldiers about the strength and might of the Soviet Armed Forces, 
their great liberation mission, the glorious fighting journey and the victories 
which had been won. Major Klimov and Captain Malakhov held a number of talks with 
replacement troops on Soviet laws and the military oath. 


Further work with this contingent continued in the subunits. 


The front political directorate issued specific-topic presentations to aid propagand- 
ists and agitators: “The closer our victory, the greater our vigilance and the more 
powerful our blows against the enemy should be"; “Iron military discipline -- founda- 
tion of victories of the Soviet Army"; etc.5 In reports, discussions, and in the 
course of political information sessions commanders and political workers stressed 
that Soviet fighting men had worthily carried out their patriotic duty, expelling 

the fascists from Soviet soil and from a number of countries in Southeastern Europe, 
and that now they had one final, most important mission -- to finish off the enemy 
once and for all. 


In order for party-political work in the units to be purposeful and maximally ef- 
fective, the political section devoted considerable attention toward training 
propagandists and agitators. They were given seminars and brief courses of study, 
at which orientation lectures were presented and leaflets were studied, put out by 
the front political directorate and dealing with the experience of the most recent 
offensive engagements. In the 918th Artillery Regiment deputy commander for politi- 
cal affairs Gds Lt Col D. A. Radchenko held a conference with battalion deputy com- 
manders for political affairs and party organizers. He assigned them specific 

tasks pertaining to party-political support of the process of readying artillerymen 
for the forthcoming decisive battle. Seminars were then held for battery agitators, 
party organizers, Komsomol organizers, and combat leaflet editors. 


The political section attached great importance to proper distribution of Communists 
and Komsomol members among the units. This task was directly handled by Maj P. G. 
Solntsev, senior instructor for organizational-party work. When, for .xample, new 
replacements arrived at the 1183d Rifle Regiment, he helped this unit's young party 
organizer, Capt V. Il. Bannik, distribute Communist and Komsomol members among the 
subunits in such a manner that they could exert influence on the newly arrived 
troops in the most effective and efficient manner.® The political sectior. 
representative sought to ensure that each company contained party and Komsomol or- 
ganizations. Toward this end work was conducted in the subunits pertaining to 
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accepting the best men into the party and Komsomol. As a result, by the commence- 
ment of the operation, the division contained 1314 party members and probationary 
members, and 684 Komsomol members. Of these personnel, 904 Communists and 588 
Komsomol members were concentrated in the regiments. And party and Komsomol 
representation was higher in those regiments which would be carrying out the more 
complex offensive missions than in the others. In the combined it as a whole, 
Communists comprised approximately 30 percent of total personnel.’ This made it pos- 
sible to establish in all regiments full-strength company party organizations. They 
encompassed with their influence practically all personnel. 


Under the leadership of political workers, Communists and Komsomol members actively 
assisted commanders in conducting work in the subunits pertaining to study of in- 
Struction booklets for riflemen, artillerymen, machinegunners, combat engineers, 
Signalmen, tank hunters, drivers, etc. Veterans of the combined unit imparted to 
the younger men their know-how in employing captured Faustpatronen against enemy 
self-propelled guns and other combat equipment. Combat-friendship get-togethers 
between riflemen and artillerymen, tankers, and pilots were organized in all units, 
at the instructions of the commanding officers. The participants in these get- 
togethers were briefed on teamwork and coordination procedures, recognition and 
target designation signals, and swore an oath not to let one another down. 


Veteran fighting men, who had been with the division a long time and who had taken 
part in many difficult battles, also got together with the newcomers, sharing their 
know-how and giving them useful practical advice, and answering any questions they 
might have. Replacement troops listened with great attention, for example, to 

Pfc Yurasov, veteran of the 118lst Rifle Regiment, and to Private Shapkin of the 
1183d Rifle Regiment, who had distinguished himself time and again in battle with 
the enemy. 


The division command and political section showed particular concern over preparing 
units to cross such a major river as the Oder. Subsequent mission accomplishment 
depended in large measure on how swiftly and in how organized a manner the combined 
unit would succeed in crossing it. In addition, a great many rivers, canals and 
lakes lay ahead in the path of our fighting men. Therefore the units worked hard, 
mastering techniques of swiftly crossing obstacles of this type. A lake approximate- 
ly equal in width to the Oder was selected in the rear area for drill and rehearsal. 
The men readied and worked on mastering the operation of crossing equipment, while 
commanders and political workers identified those who did not know how to operate 
boats, rafts, or who were poor swimmers. Separate training activities were or- 
ganized for these personnel. They were directed by Capt I. P. Ushayev, an engineer 
with the 1185th Rifle Regiment. MSgt K. Polyakov, a veteran of this unit, related 
to the newcomers how he and his company had fought their way across the broad Oka, 
the deep and swift-flowing Desna and Dnieper, and shared his know-how in utilizing 
boaras, logs, barrels, canisters, etc for crossing rivers. 


An important role in readying the personnel of the 356th Division for the offensive 
was played by the newspaper BOYEVOY TEMP (Maj V. Svettsov, editor). Every issue 
contained materials promoting mobilization of personnel for a decisive penetration 
of the enemy's defense, strengthening of military discipline, and maintaining 
secrecy about all preparatory measures. The division newspaper widely publicized 
the know-how of leading personnel, publishing their statements on how best to 
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cross rivers, ditches, various obstacles, to isolate and destroy weapon emplacements. 
In particular, squad leader Sergeant Skorinov, in an article entitled “Move Closer to 
Friendly Shellbursts,” related how personnel advancing behind a moving barrage 

should proceed. Company commander Sr Lt M. Alikulov devoted an article entitled 
“Maximum Effort Across a River" to techniques of crossing rivers with heavy in- 
fantry weapons.? The men read the newspaper, passing it from hand to hand, and it 
was utilized by propagandists and agigators for the cc. iuct of discussions and read- 
ings aloud. BOYEVOY TEMP was a good adviser to the men and a reliable assistant to 
the commanders. 


On 15 April, one day before commencement of the operation, a solemn ceremony was 
held in a spacious forest clearing east of the Oder, at which the division was 
presented those decorations which it had earned for past battles. Maj Gen D. G. 
Dubrovskiy, member of the military council of the 6lst Army, read aloud before the 
assembled men the appropriate ukases of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
after which he affixed the Order of the Red Banner and the Order of Suvorov, 2d 
Class, to the combined unit's colors, to the accompaniment of the Soviet national 
anthem. Congratulating the men of the division on award of these lofty government 
decorations, Maj Gen D. G. Dubrovskiy called upon the commanders and men to exert 
every effort to accomplish successfully that responsible mission which had been 
assigned to the combined unit. 


On the occasion of awarding decorations to the division, in all regiments and in- 
dependent battalions the commanders and their deputy commanders for political af- 
fairs held political rallies. They were conducted on a high ideological-political 
level and generated enthusiasm in the men. 


On the night prior to commencement of the offensive, party meetings were held in all 
battalions, with the same agenda: ‘The vanguard role of Communists in the final 
battles.” Komsomol meetings were held with a similar agenda. Their resolutions 
specified the concrete tasks of each Communist and Komsomol member for the period 

of the operation. The principal demand on all of them was to serve as an example 
for the party-unaffiliated and to be the first in their subunit to leap to the 
attack. 


In the units, at political rallies held during the final hours prior to commence- 
ment of combat operations, political workers read aloud an appeal from the military 
council of the 6lst Army to the men, calling on them to mount a resolute assault 

on the fascists’ fortifications. 


All the party-political work accomplished in the combined unit promoted creation of 
a high level of aggressive enthusiasm in the men, instilling in them firm confidence 
that the mission would be successfully accomplished. 


Party-political work continued uninterrupted during the course of combat operations. 
At this stage more mobile and dynamic forms, in conformity with the situation, were 
utilized for its conduct: mobilizing slogans, appeals, personal example, brief in- 
dividual and group talks, reading of newspapers, issuing of news bulletin sheets, 
communication of special messages by telephone and, during moments of luli. holding 

' meetings, issuing of commendations, award of decorations, etc. 
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When the offensive commenced, the division political section also continued con- 
ducting mass agitation work, aimed in particular at instilling in the men hatred 
toward the enemy. Political workers explained the misanthropic, beastly essence of 
fascism and cited numerous examples of crimes perpetrated by Hitler's people. For 
example, when the combined unit, following stubborn combat, had put the fascists 
to flight and had reached an area in which a German battalion was fighting en- 
circled, bodies of Soviet officers and men were discovered on the battlefield, bear- 
ing marks of horrible torture. Gds Lt Col A. L. Gavrilin, deputy commander for 
political affairs of the 1183d Rifle Regiment, of which the battalion was an 
element, pointed this fact out to soldiers who were nearby, and then prepared a 
leaflet bearing the following text: “Soldier! The Nazi bastards have viciously 
tortured your comrades. Punish these murderers! Get vengeance agaist these Nazi 
criminals for the sufferings of your comrades-in-arms!"10 The political section 
duplicated it and distributed it in all units. The contents of the leaflet evoked 
universal anger and helped strengthen the aggressive spirit of the men. 


Near the village of Friedrichstal the 1183d Rifle Regiment came upon a large 
prisoner of war camp, which was outfitted with the latest equipment for killing 
people. In connection with this the political section summoned company agitators 
to a meeting. At this meeting Maj P. M. Zakharov related in detail about this 
death factory and instructed the agitators on how such facts should be utilized to 
instill in the men hatred toward the fascist monsters.11 


Alongside this, commanders, political workers, party and Komsomol organizations, on 
the basis of instructions of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party 
(of Bolsheviks), a directive of the Main Political Directorate of the Red Arny 
dated 19 July 1944, materials from the 9 February 1945 issue of KRASNAYA ZVEZDA and 
the 14 April 1945 issue of PRAVDA, as well as the decisions reached at the Crimean 
Conference of heads of government of the thrie Allied powers, which stated: “Our 
objectives do not include annihilation of the German people,"12 explained to the 
men that their hatred should be directed against fascism and its armed forces, not 
against the German people. “The Red Army," stated PRAVDA, “carrying out its great 
liberation mission, is engaged in combat todestroythe Hitlerite army, the 
Hitlerite state, and the Hitlerite government, but it never has pursued and does 
not now pursue the goal of annihilating the German people. "24 The party demanded 
that soldiers treat Germany's civilian population in a humane manner, thus exposing 
as a lie the fascist propaganda that our army was intending to destroy the 
German nation. 


As a result of the party-political work conducted in the combined unit, the command 
and political section succeeded in theiraim of ensuring that military personnel, 
while mercilessly smashing the fascist invaders, displayed humanism and magnanimity 
toward the German civilian population and carried high the honor and dignity of the 
Soviet citizen beyond the borders of his native land. The conduct of our soldier 
abroad gained them the affection of the German people, who were expecting the 
victors to take vengeance on them for the brigandage and outrages perpetrated by 
Hitler's minions. 


During the period of the offensive group discussions and individual instruction 
sessions were the principal form of work with agitators. Their purpose was to 
keep the very large detachment of political indoctrinators current on the most 
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important events, to furnish them with the requisite factual material, and to focus 
them on accomplishing urgent tasks. This work was dome in the subunits by represen- 
tatives of the division political agency and the party-political edifice of the 
units. 


At the commencement of the operation the political section held a seminar for 
agitators of support-echelon subunits on the subject of indoctrinating military 
personnel in a spirit of strong vigilance. 


Both during preparation for and in the course of the offenrive, the combined unit 
political agency attached great importance to immediate communication to the men 

of information bulletins released by the Soviet Information Bureau. All units were 
furnished with radio receivers. At the specified time specially assigned personnel 
would listen to the latest news reports, would note down the most important news 
items, and disseminate them among the subunits. This would be accomplished by 
various means: by telephone, by passing notes along the line, and by hanging leaf- 
lets on road signs. In addition, messages would be placed on the wails of struc- 
tures, on the sides of combat vehicles, on ammunition boxes, and on insulated food 
containers. Leaflets carrying news about what German villages and towns had been 
captured by Soviet troops and how many kilometers remained to Berlin were a partic- 
ular.y powerful mobilizing means during those days. 


An enormous effect on the men’s morale was exerted by awarding them right on the 
battlefield combat decorations and letters of commendation on behalf of the Supreme 
Commander. For example, when Senior Sergeant Konopchuk, in command of a 45 mm gun 
crew, distinguished himself in battle, displaying ingenuity and heroism, on the 
tollowing day he was awarded the Order of theRed Star directly at his weapon posi- 
tion.14 This inspired to new deeds not only the decoration-receiving artillerymen 
but also all personnel in the subunit. 


Medical instructor D. Khokhlova, recipient of the Order of the Red Star and the 
Medal for Valor, stated after being informed of receiving an llth commendation 
from the Supreme Commander: "...Each time... I am filled with greater energy, as if 
with a new influx of spirits."15 

On the eve of the offensive the division political section prepared and printed up 
standard letters to be sent home to the families of decorated servicemen. They 


evoked replies from family and loved ones and also strongly affected the men. Here 
is a letter written by the mother of signalman A. Bezrukov: "Dear son! We received 
your letter, the commendation from Comrade Stalin, and the message from the com- 
mand that you were awarded the Order of the Red Star. We are very pleased and 
happy that you have distinguished yourself in combat. I am proud of you, sonny! I 
have heard that you are standing at the gates of ...Berlin in large force. Capture 
it.... Our maternal blessing to you, our sons.” 

[his Letter was read aloud to the men of the independent battalion. The men 


pledged to do everything in their power to speed victory. 


Acceptance to party membership was a major inspiring incentive to officers and me 
[hey endeavored to do the best possible job in combat with the enemy, in order to 











earn the honor of being accepted to membership in the All-Union Communist Party 
(of Bolsheviks), Many men submitted applications before combat, in which they wrote: 
"In case Il am killed, please consider me a party member.” 


The party organizations of the units and subunits, both during the period of 
preparation for and in the course of the operation, did a considerable amount of 
work connected with accepting personnel to party membership. In particular, com- 
mendable energy in this important matter was displayed by Capt V. Bannik, who had 
recently become party organizer of the 1183d Rifle Regiment. He organized close 
monitoring of how work was proceeding with the business of processing those 
desiring to join the party. If shortcomings were discovered, measures would be 
taken immediately to correct them. A routine check revealed, for example, that the 
probationary period was up for three probationary party members in the party organi- 
zation of the 2d Battalion, but party organizer Lieutenant Gryaznov had failed to 
act. Gryaznov was summoned by the bureau and ordered to correct the situation. 


There were also problems with party membership processing in the 4th Company, in 
which Private Turin served as party organizer. Bannik instructed party bureau men- 
ber Senior Lieutenant Skripko to assist him. Skripko successfully handled the 
assignment. 


The timely measures taken by the party bureau of the 1183d Regiment produced posi- 
tive results. Within less then one week three new members and seven prubationary 
members were added to the ranks of Communists of this unit.1/ During the period 
of advance from the Oder to the Elbe, a total of 102 men in the division were ac- 
cepted to party membership: 17 officers, 24 noncommissioned officers, and 61 en- 
listed men. 


Party members and Komsomol members were usually given assignments prior to and 
during combat actions: to be the first to cross a river, to initiate an assault, 
to fight their way into enemy trenches or a village or town, to stand alongside 

a soldier without combat experience, to give him encouragement, etc. Party member 
MSgt K. Polyakov, for example, was instructed to be among the first to cross the 
Hawel River and to enter the town of Hawelberg, while party member Lt V. Mikhal'- 
chenko was instructed to raise the Red Banner on the tallest building on the main 
street, following capture of the town of Bad-Frankenwalde. 


These assignments were carried out with honor. 


Communists and Komsomol members gave commanders strong support. They cemented the 
ranks and led the party-unaffiliated, not only with ardent words but personal 
example as well. 


At the very outset of the operation, for example, the artillery battery under the 
command of party member Gds Sr Lt A. Nevel'skiy gained fame throughout the divi- 
sion. Assigned the mission of providing supporting fire to infantry dug in on the 
west bank, Nevel'skiy set up his guns in positions by the river, while he himself, 
accompanied by scout Pfc S. Leonov, Sgt I. Samaykin, in charge of the radio, and 
radio operator Pft N. Makarov, crossed to the seized bridgehead by a fisherman's 
boat, under heavy hostile fire. Spotting Hitlerite weapon positions, Nevel'skiy 
radioed their coordinates to the battery. As a result, the battery's shells hit the 
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targets accurately. The enemy undertook desperate attempts to push the Soviet 
soldiers back into the river. But the troops defending the bridgehead fought off 
the enemy's savage attacks. In a period of two days Nevel'skiy's battery suppressed 
a fascist artillery battery and amortar battery, 1/7 enemy weapon emplacements, 

and demolished seven dugout shelters.19 


The political section of the 356th Rifle Division dedicated a special news leaflet 
to the heroic actious of this subunit, printing 300 copies. Distributed to the 
units, it called upon all the men to follow the example of the brave men of this 
battery. 


A platoon of the 118lst Rifle Regiment, under the command of party member Lt V. 
Mikhal'chenko, acted with boldness and decisiveness. It was the first to cross the 
Alt Oder and to dig in on the west bank. Under covering fire provided by riflemen, 
combat engineers quickly constructed an assault footbridge. The entire company 
crossed the river on this bridge. That same day Mikhal'chenko's platoon again dis- 
tinguished itself. In street fighting forth twnof Bad-Frankenwalde, it smashed 
the Hitlerites with swift assaults. The subunit killed 17 fascists and captured 
three. Lieutenant Mikhal'chenko was awarded the Order of the Red Star for personal 
courage and displayed command skil1,29 


Party organizer Gorbunov, of a machinegun company of the 118ist rifle regiment, 
engaged boldly in single combat with an enemy self-propelled gun and emerged vic- 
torious. He not only disabled it but also captured the entire crew. 21 


Nor did the Komsomol members lag behind their older comrades. They also displayed 
examples of courage and valor. Sergeant Domanskiy, for example, a company Komsomol 
organizer of the same regiment, walked into an ambush in the forest while in 

pursuit of the enemy with a group of soldiers. There were twice as many Hitlerites, 
but Domanskiy kept his composure. Shouting lustily, he and his riflemen attacked 
the ambushers and put them to flight, taking five prisoners.22 


Penetrating the enemy's powerful defense and initiating pursuit, Communists and 
Komsomol members led the attack. They were to be found in the most difficult 
sectors. Their enthusiasm and indomitable will to win inspired the rest of the men. 


The division, an element of the 6lst Army, fought bloody battles for abcut two 


weeks, Supporting from tne north the operations of the main battle group of the 
First Belorussian Front, which was driving on Berlin. Complex and even critical 
situations would arise from time to time, and some of the division's subunits were 
compelled to fight surrounded. The Soviet soldiers, however, found the strength 
to dominate the course of events and win victory. One would be hard put to 
euumerate all the outstanding commanders, political workers, noncommissioned of- 


ficers and enlisted personnel, Communists, Komsomol members, and party-unaffiliated. 
nese included Capt F. Alekseyev, Sr Lts A. Voronin and M. Golubev, MSgt K. 
, Sr Sgt B. Krasulin and I. Medel'yan, Pvyts K. Bylina, P. Varets and 
many others. Entire subunits distinguished themselves in battle, and dif- 
ferent ones at different stages of the operation. Mass heroism was displayed. The 
ilinkovichi Order of Suvorov, 2d Class, 356th Rifle Division suce 
plished its assigned mission. Having captured the last town ia its path, 
la ind crossing the Hawel River, on 2 May its forward subunits reached the 
“Lb they met Allied troops. 23 





This victory was achieved as a result of intensive and purposeful joint efforts on 
the part of the command, combined unit political section, party-political edifice 
of the units, party and Komsomol organizations, which succeeded in rapidly readying 
all personnel for a resolute assault on the fascist lair. 
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REVIEW OF BOOK ABOUT THE UKRAINE IN THE WAR YEARS 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 Gigned to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 73-75 


[Review by Professor, Doctor of Historical Sciences Maj Gen A. Verbilo: “The Soviet 
Ukraine in the War Years") 


{Text} A three-volume collection of documents and materials deals with the glorious 
history of the struggle of the working people of the Soviet Ukraine during the 
years of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945.1 Each volume is restricted to the 
chronological framework of the corresponding period of the Great Patriotic War. 


The collection contains 1097 documents and materials from the Central Party Archives 
of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the CPSU Central Committee, the party 
archives of the Institute of History of the Party of the Central Committee of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party, branch of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the CPSU 
Central Committee, the Central State Archives of the October Revolution, the Central 
State Archives of the USSR National Economy, the Central Archives of the USSR 
Ministry of Defense, the Central State Archives of the October Revolution and 
Building of Socialism of the UkSSR, party and government archives of the number of 
USSR union and autonomous republics, party archives of oblast committees of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party, and oblast state archives of the Ukrainian SSR. They 
reveal in detail the activities of the Communist Party and Soviet Government, 
party, soviet and Komsomol organizations pertaining to mobilizing this country's 
economic capabilities and moral-political resources of the people and their entry 
into armed struggle. 


The documents in the first volume (22 June 1941-18 November 1942) reflect measures 
of the Communist Party and Soviet Government pertaining to organizing resistance to 
the aggressor, reorganization of the nation's economy onto a war footing and 
rendering comprehensive assistance to the battle front, redeployment of the 
republic's productive resources into the heartland, and commencement of a war of 
all the people behind enemy lines. 


The attention of investigators and the general readership will be attracted by 
political reports of the political directorates of the fronts and political sections 
of the armies, attesting to the mass heroism on the part of Soviet military per- 
sonnel from the very first days of the war and to all-out support by the civilian 
population to the fighting men of the Red Army in the struggle against the enemy. 
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Of great importance to historians, investigators and all persons interested in com- 
bat operations in the last war on the territory of the Ukrainian SSR are documents 
(there are 109 of these) dealing with the enormous work done by the Communist Party, 
Soviet Government, local party and soviet agencies to reorganize the nation's 
economy on a war footing. A total of 3.5 million residents of this republic -- 
workers, employees, intellectuals and their families -- were evacuated to the heart- 
land. 


A total 86 documents reflect Communist Party activities dealing with establishing 

a partisan movement on temporarily occupied Soviet territory. The documents include 
directives of the USSR Sovnarkom and Central Committee of VKP(b) [All-Union Conm- 
munist Party (of Bolsheviks)] dated 29 June 1941 and VKP(b) Central Committee 
decrees entitled "On Organization of Struggle Behind the Lines of the German Forces,” 
dated 18 July 1941 (Document 284), as well as a decision of the VKP(b) Central Com- 
mittee Politburo dated 2 October 1942 on establishment of an underground Central 
Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), to direct the partisan 
movement in the Ukraine. Documents 320, 328, 338-340, 343, 344, 346, 347, 349, and 
350 deal with this most important problem. 


Many documents expose the fascist “new order" on temporarily occupied Ukrainian soil. 
They evoke anger and indignation on the part of Soviet citizens at the monstrous 
crimes perpetrated by the fascist occupation forces and their stooges, the Ukrainian 
bourgeois nationalists. “History has never before experienced such mass barbarity 
and brutality as was perpetrated on our soil by the fascist occupation forces." 


The second volume contains 344 documents dealing with the period of the radical 
turning point in the course of the Great Patriotic War (19 November 1942-end of 
1943). The struggle for the Ukraine was one of the vivid pages of the fighting 
brotherhood of peoples of the USSR. 


Of great interest are decrees issued by the military councils of the fronts, which 
not only directed the troops but also performed the functions of agencies of 
government authority in localities where martial law had been declared. They or- 
ganized logistic support of the combat troops, construction of defensive lines, 
restoration of lines of communication, and assistance to the civilian population of 
liberated areas. 


Political reports of army political sections will be widely utilized in dissemina- 
tion of ftightingtraditions. A political report of the political section of the 

6th Army of the Southwestern Front, for example, revealed the heroism of Soviet 
soldiers in defensive fighting in the Khar'kov sector, displayed by the members of 

a platoon of the 78th Guards Rifle Regiment of the 25th Guards Rifle Division, under 
the command of party member Lt P. N. Shironin. They emulated the immortal feat of 
the Panfilov heroes. 


Meriting attention are documents characterizing the development of a people's war 
behind enemy lines. They include the following: decrees issued by the underground 
ventral Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party @f Bolsheviks) and Central Com- 
itt )f Ukrainian Komsomol dated 31 July 1943, immortalizing the memory and 
publicizing the heroic struggle of the members of the Molodaya Gvardiya underground 
Somsomol organization; a report issued by the Dnepropetrovskaya Oblast Committee oi 
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the Ukrainian Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), dated 16 February 1943, dealing with 
an armed uprising in Pavlograd; a report by the command of the First Ukrainian 


Front to the chief of the General Staff of 


the Red Army on combined combat operations 


by regular military units and partisans; plus many other documents which are avail- 


able to scholars for the first time. 


The third volume contains 379 documents dealing with the final period of the Great 


Patriotic War (1 January 1944-2 September 1945). 


The year 1944 was marked by bril- 


liant victories by the Soviet Armed Forces along the entire vast Soviet-German front. 
The fascists, retreating across Ukrainian soil, were burning and destroying every- 
thing still possessed by the civilian population after a period of fascist “manage- 


ment.” 


One of the first documents in this volume is the “Political Report of the Military 


Council of 


the 6th Army to the Military Council of the Third Ukrainian Front on 


Assistance to Enterprises, Kolkhozes, Sovkhozes and the Civilian Population of 


Liberated Areas of the Ukraine." 


Decrees issued by the Bashkir, Chkalovskaya, 


Kemerovskaya, Omskaya, Karagandinskaya, Tul'skaya, Novosibirskaya, Chelyabinskaya, 
Yaroslavskaya, Sverdlovskaya, Kustanayskaya, and Leningradskaya oblast committees of 
the VKP(b) on assistance to the working people of the Ukrainian SSR in rebuilding 


the Ukrainian economy and 
permeated by a feeling of 
was the great strength of 
on Leninist principles of 
the VKP(b) and the Soviet 
liberated areas. A total 


fraternal mutual 


culture which had been demolished by the enemy are 


assistance. Vividly manifested in this 


the friendship of the peoples of the Soviet Union, grounded 
proletarian internationalisn. 
Government offered great material assistance to the 

of 18.3 billion rubles were spent during the concluding 


The Central Committee of 


period cf the war on rebuilding the republic's economy. 


The three-volume “Soviet Ukraine in the Years of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945," 
in addition to textual documents and materials, contains 321 photographs and photo- 
copies of documents on the corresponding periods of the war, as well as 23 color 


photographs of war monuments and obelisks, 
sites of major battles of the Soviet Armed 
units on Ukrainian soil. 


memorial complexes and memorials at the 
Forces and battles fought by partisan 


They reveal the major events of the war and measures taken 


by the Soviet people to implement the slogan “Nobody an‘ nothing has been forgotten!" 


The study constitutes documentary evidence 
Party in gaining victory over fascism, the 
fraternity of peoples of the USSR, and the 
fighting men of the Red Army, the sons and 
tion who took part in the struggle for the 
303 documents which reflect the organizing 
munist Party, Soviet agencies of authority 


of the leadership role of the Communist 
indissoluble alliance and fighting 
mass heroism and staunchness of the 
daughters of all the peoples of our na- 
Soviet Ukraine. This is attested by 
and leadership activities of the Com- 
and the military command to transform 


the country into a unified fighting camp, organization of the expulsion of the 
tascist invaders from Soviet soil, 234 documents on the process of reorganization 


of the nation's econory onto a war footing 


and assistance to the battle front by 


the working people of the Ukrainian SSR, and 203 documents on the initiation and 


conduct of a people's war behind enemy lines. 


Numerous documents characterize the 


heroic deed of the working people of this republic in rebuilding the economy, and 


the fraternal assistance of the peoples of 
and culture of the Ukraine. 


the USSR in the revival of the economy 








Particular interest is aroused by political reports signed by Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, 
who went through the crucible of war from the first to the very last day. 


At the same time some important documents wae unfortunately omitted by the compilers. 
They include, for example, the 25 March 1944 decree issued by the military council 
of the Second Ukrainian Front entitled "On Assisting Kolkhozes and Sovkhozes of the 
Ukrainian SSR in Accomplishing the 1944 Spring Planting," a decree issued by the 
military council of the Third Ukrainian Front on shipping 4000 tons of grain to 
Voroshilovgradskaya and Dnepropetrovskaya Oblasts, plus others. There should have 
been more documents reflecting the ideological work performed by the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party, in exposing the traitorous role of the Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists. 


On the whole, however, the newly-published collection of documents and materials 
entitled “The Soviet Ukraine in the Years of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945" is 
an important contribution to the historiography of the Great Patriotic War. It has 
been met with great interest on the part of historians and the general public. 


FOOTNOTES 


l. “Sovetskaya Ukraina v gody Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyne 1941-1945. Dokumenty 
i materialy" [The Soviet Ukraine in the Years of the Great Patriotic War, 194l- 
1945. Documents and Materials], in three volumes, Kiev, Naukova Dumka, 1980. 


~ 


2. "“Kommunisticheskaya partiya Sovetskogo Soyuza v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh 
s"yezdov, konferentsiy i pienumov TsK" [The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences and Central Committee 
Plenums}, Vol 9, Moscow, Politizdat, 1972, page 302. 
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REVIEW OF BOOK ABOUT THE WARSAW PACT 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 75-77 


[Book review by Candidate of Historical Sciences Col (Ret) Ye. Tsvetayev: “Book on 
an Alliance in the Name of Peace and Socialism") 


[Text] A new major study has been published on the Warsaw Pact! -- an organization 
created by the European countries which have taken the path of socialist development, 
in response to stepped-up aggressive actions by the imperialist nations, which once 
again have gathered dark clouds of war over the European continent. 


This book is distinguished by depth of formulation and comprehensivenss of resolu- 
tion of the question of the military-political alliance of the socialist countries 
as one of the most important means of guaranteeing, peace and progress. The authors 
show how, during the most anxious days for mankind, thanks to the firm position 
taken by this alliance it has been possible to eliminate the threat to peace aad to 
open up prospects for normalization of the situation. 


The book clearly traces the historic landmarks of the joint struggle by interna- 
tionalists against aggressive actions perpetrated by the imperialists from the 
very first days of Soviet rule and up to the present time. 


The authors analyze in detail the prehistory of the Warsaw Pact, placing special 
emphasis on the time when international imperialism, headed by the United States, 
created a real threat of World War III, forcing the European socialist countries to 
take the most resolute measures to ensure their security and peace among peoples. 
The Warsaw Pact was engendered by the existence of the aggressive NATO military 
bloc (1949), by intensification of “cold war" policy, by elaboration of a plan of 
nuclear attack on the USSR ("Dropshot"), by preparation of conditions and sub- 
stantiation of pretexts for intervention by provoking internal disturbances in 
countries which have taken the path of socialism, and by unprecedented growth of 
military expenditur s, arms and troop strength, military bases, stockpiles of heavy 
weapons and mass de -ruction weapons deployed on the territory of the junior NATO 
European partners o the United States. 
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With the new Reagan Administration's arrival in the White House, openly aggressive 
appeals and statements have been made. That doctrine remains in force which 
specifies the possibility of a “limited” nuclear war against the USSR and the other 
socialist countries: "...Such plans and doctrines," stated CPSU Central Committee 
General Secretary Comrade L. I. Brezhnev in his report to the 26th CPSU Congress, 
“constitute a serious threat to all peoples, including the American people." 


Political cooperation among the Warsaw Pact member nations is directed toward com- 
prehensive resolution of matters pertaining to the internal development of the so- 
cialist countries and resolving the fundamental problems of building socialism and 
communism. The authors utilize CEMA materials, its specific programs of develop- 
ment and cooperation, and discuss joint ideological work in the area of international- 
ist indoctrination of military personnel of the brother countries. 


Discussing Leninist principles of exte. +1 political cooperation, the authors have 
revealed the true picture of the struggle f the Warsaw Pact nations for their im- 
plementation (pp 122-135), for putting an ead to the arms race and banning nuclear 
missile weapons, and for eliminating the danger of another world war (pp 136-143). 
And now new Soviet proposals have been announced to the entire world from the 
speaker's stand of the 26th CPSU Congress, proposals calling for additional measures 
to eliminate the threat of war and to strengthen international security, including 
pertaining to development of trust in the military area and its extension to the 
entire European part of the USSR with corresponding response actions on the part of 
the Western nations, as well as in the Far East; on restraint in the area of all 
types of strategic weapons, based on parity and equal security; on a moratorium on 
the deployment in Europe of new intermediate-range nuclear missile weapons of the 
NATO countries and the USSR.2 


Of great interest to the readers is the authors’ discussion of military cooperation 
among the socialist nations, in particular the fighting alliance of their armies. 
The book shows the highest type of interrelations between the armies of the so- 
cialist countries as a logical result of development of the world socialist system 
and new sociopolitical and economic relations which have been established between 
equal nations. “Constituting a part of the general cooperation of the allied na- 
tions, the fighting alliance of the armies is characterized by deep, truly fraternal 
bonds between them, encompassing all aspects of armed forces affairs and activities 
and promoting their continuous development and improvement" (page 145). It is 
grounded on continuous direction by the Communist and worker parties of the defense 
of the allied nations, organizational development of their armies, and strengthen- 
ing of the Joint Armed Forces (page 149). Following have become the principal areas 
of this cooperation: coordi:ation of the efforts of member nations in the area of 
overall strengthening of defense, organizational development of national armies, in- 


provement in their war-fighting capability and combat readiness (pp 150-151). 

Primary importance in this area is attached to military-technical cooperation, ex- 

change of experience and know-how in operational and combat training, development 

ind adeption of advanced methods of training personnel of the brother armies. The 

forms and methods of resolving this problem are quite diversified: joint command 

ind iit, special and troop (fleet) exercises and war games, command personnel 
rences and meetings, preparation and employment of uniform documents, exchang: 

‘ic and training Literature, etc. An especially important role 


exercises of the allied armies, during which military friendship is 
1, teamwork and coordination of troops and staffs are improved. 











The allied armies are also collaborating in the area of further development of 
military science, elaboration of uniform views on the nature and modes of conduct 
of combat operations, training of highly skilled command-political cadres, and 
strengthening of the sports contacts among the troops of the allied armies. 


The authors fully discuss matters pertaining to the composition and structure of the 
Joint Armed Forces (ground forces, air defense forces of the Warsaw Pact countries, 
air forces, naval forces), and reveal the specific features of the national armies, 
the general principles and characteristic features of military organizational 
development of the nations of the socialist community (pp 169-172). They also 

note the national uniqueness of the individual armies and the specific features of 
their system of manpower acquisition and table of organization (pp 179, 188, 216). 


This volume is distinguished by a detailed examination of the economic basis of 
collective defense of the socialist nation and revelation of the aggregate of or- 
ganizational-economic activities of the allied nations for resolving economic 
problems of collective defense. At the same time the authors stress that military- 
economic integration is of a forced nature, dictated by the arms race and military 
preparations by the imperialist countries (page 237). 


A separate chapter of this book deals with revolutionary vigilance as one of the 
most important traditions for guaranteeing the peace and security of peoples 

(pp 253-267). In this chapter the authors analyze in detail the arms race, the 
aggressive plans of the imperialists, the sinister aspirations of the antisocialist 
alliance of U.S. imperialism, Zionism, Chinese hegemonism, and reactionary regimes in 
Africa, Latin America and Asia. 


The volume "The Warsaw Pact -- Alliance in the Name of Peace and Socialism" has been 
met with great interest by command-political personnel of the Soviet Army and Navy, 
by historians and numerous readers studying the history of the establishment and 
practical activities of this important defensive alliance -- the bulwark of peace 
and security of the peoples of the world. It is also in great demand with foreign 
readers, especially in the nations of the socialist community. 


FOOTNOTES 
l. "“Varshavskiy Dogovor -- soyuz vo imya mira i sotsializma” [The Warsaw Pact -- 
Alliance in the Name of Peace and Socialism], Mar SU V. G. Kulikov, editor, 
Voyenizdat, 1980, 296 pages. 
2. PRAVDA, 24 February 1981. 
3.  PRAVDA, 24 February 1981. 
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CHIEF OF MILITARY TRANSPORT AVIATION ON 5OTH ANNIVERSARY 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 94-96 


[Article by Air Forces Military Transport Aviation Commander Lt Gen Avn A. Volkov: 
"Fifty Years of Military Transport Aviation"] 


[Text] In the interests of strengthening the nation's defense capability, the Com- 
munist Party and Soviet Government have devoted and are continuing to devote the 
most serious attention to development of the Air Force, including military transport 
aviation. Its birth date is considered to be 1 June 1931. 





Commencement of organizational development of military transport aviation was 
preceded by elaboration of theory of the offensive operation in depth. At the same 
time the line units were working in a practical manner on the new application of 
aviation. Methods were being sought for airlifting and delivering men and weapons 
in assault actions. In 1929-1930 the possibilities of airlifting and assault 
delivery of troops and supplies were studied in the Leningrad and Moscow military 
districts at war games with the participation of top-echelon command personnel of 
the RKKA [Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army]. The most notable event was a mock 
airborne assault on 2 August 1930 in Voronezh, when 12 parachutists -- aircrew of 
the llth Air Brigade -- were dropped in two sorties by a Farman-Goliath aircraft, 
with weapons and ammunition for the parachutists simultaneously dropped by three 
R-l aircraft. 


On the instructions of party and government, scientific research institutes and 
design offices began working on designing means of airlifting supplies and deliver- 
ing men and combat equipment. The military-technical aspect of the problem was 
being resolved. An important role in this work was played by the special design 
office of military pilot P. I. Grokhovskiy. By that time the young Soviet aircrait 
industry had rapidly brought Soviet-designed aircraft into series production, in- 
cluding heavy aircraft. Thus by the end of 1930 and beginning of 1931 the 
theoretical and practical prerequisites had been created for planned and purpose 
ful work on establishing paratroop-air transport units. 


mn the conclusions of Soviet military science, on amassed experience in air- 
borne operations, and acting pursuant to instructions of the Central Committee o: 
the All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), on 18 March 1931 RKKA Headquarte:: 
issued a directive instructing the commander of the Leningrad Military District ° 
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establish an ‘txperimental airborne assault detachment" consisting of air and 

ground subunits. It included two air squadrons: one of them consisted of 12 TB-1l 
aircraft, and the other consisted of 10 R-5 aircraft. The detachment contained 
approximztely 300 aircrew and technician personnel. The paratrooper unit contained 
164 men with arms and equipment. Establishment of the detachment was completed on 
1 June. This was the first and only paratrooper-air transport unit in the world 

at that time. 


Particular credit for establishment of paratroop-air transport units in those years 
goes to M. N. Tukhachevskiy, deputy chairman of the USSR Revolutionary Military 
Council, as well as to P. I. Grokhovskiy, L. G. Minov and others. 


In 1933 a special-purpose aviation unit was established in the Leningrad Military 
District. Subsequently independent paratroop-air transport units were formed in a 
number of military districts. 


This new, complex business was moving forward. Airborne assault activities were 
being conducted on an ever increasing scale. A total of 600 paratroopers took part 
at Red Army maneuvers in 1934, while in 1935 a total of 3000 and 8200 men with ar- 
tillery, light tanks and other combat equipment were airlifted and landed. This con- 
firmed the Soviet Union's leading position in the birth and development of airlift 
and delivery of airborne troops. 


With the commencement of the Great Patriotic War, special subunits and units sub- 
ordinate to the Air Force were established, based on the Civil Air Fleet, for 
performance of air transport missions. Long-range bombers were employed for the 
same mission. 


The lst Air Transport Division, flying LI-2 aircraft, was formed in the spring of 
1942.1 The 2d Special-Purpose Aviation Division was formed at the end of the first 
period of the war. In 1943-1944 an air army contained one or two military transport 
aviation regiments, also flying LI-2 aircraft. 


Military transport units performed the most diversified missions during the Great 
Patriotic War. During the historic Battle of Moscow, for example, 5500 officers 
and men, with arms and approximately 13 tons of ammunition, were airlifted to the 
Mtsensk area in October 1941. Other airlifts of personnel were also performed. in 
the fall of 1944, for example, the Czechoslovak lst Fighter Regiment and the 
Czechoslovak 2d Airborne Brigade were airlifted to Slovakia. 


Military Transport Aviation performed unforeseen missions during the Great Patriotic 
War -- assistance to blockaded and besieged cities, their civilian population and 
garrisons. During the blockade of Leningrad, fliers established their ow lifeline. 
Operating under extremely difficult combat and weather conditions, they flew several 
missions a day along this air bridge, employing LI-2 and TB-3 aircraft. 


Soviet military transport units and combined units parachute-dropped large airborne 
assault forces (into the Vyaz'ma and Yukhnov areas in the winter of 1942, during an 
ffensive by the Western and Kalinin fronts; in the fall of .943 during the fight- 
ing for the Right-Bank Ukraine, etc). Assault troops were also airlifted and 
landed (Manchurian Operation of 1945). Military transport aircraft delivered 
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unition and fuel to combat troops (Belorussian, Vistula-Oder and Manchurian 
operations) and evacuated wounded. Assistance to the partisan movement was a most 
i f air transport units during the war years. 
lown across the front lines to the partisans, in- 
cluding 13,000 with landings on partisan detachment fields. A total of 83,000 com- 
manders and men, 1/,000 tons of ammunition, arms anc other supplies were airlifted. 
Each =.sstonm required grea. skili and courage of the aircrews. Partisans were well 
| v iy, N. L. Zhukov, B. G. Lunts, S. S. Zapylenov, 
ind others. lany eviators were also awarded the “Partisan of the Great Patriotic 
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ind personnel. e homeland greatly appreciated their combat deeds: dozens 
ts were awarded tl title of Hero of the Soviet Union, including officers 
. Yeromasov, T. K. Gavrilov, A. D. Kasparov, I. D. Kozlov, B. A. Lakhtin, G. A. 
; iKOV i ° Lners, ang several thousand Persons were awarded decora- 
= 5S and edais. 
Military iransport viation continued its successful growth and development in the 
eriod, thanks to the concern and solicitude of the Communist Party. 
ter ir (i pat it rce air transport units were unified into airborne- 
ransport aviation, while ibsequently it was redesignated transport-airborne. In 
rans rl int llitary Transport Aviation, which became a separate 
endent aviation element of the Soviet Air Force. Its organizational 
t has proceeded taking into account the experience of the Great Patrioti 
t inf] idva in lence and technology. Pursuant to CP5| 
mittes istructi . e commanders of Military Transport Aviation, 


K. Smirnov and Mar Avn N. . Skcipko, carried out extensive organiza- 
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economy. Flights to the Far North and Far East, to Western and Eastern Siberia 
boost the proficiency of pilots and technicians. Aircrews work under difficult 
climactic, navigation, and airfield conditions. All this toughens and conditions 
our aviators. Pilots, navigators, flight engineers, technicians, and ‘unior 
aviation specialists are experts at their job and possess a consummate mastery of 
the complex combat equipment. They are indoctrinated in a spirit of total dedica- 
tion to the cause of the CPSU, love of the homeland and hatred toward its enemies, 
and constant readiness to come to the defense of the achievements of sccialisn. 
They are distinguished by Communist intégrity anda profound understanding of 
their responsibility for carrying out the tasks assigned by the 26th CPSU Congress 
pertaining to defending the borders of our socialist homeland. 


FOOTNOTE 
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MILITARY-POLITICAL COOPERATION OF SOCIALIST STATES 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signedtopress 24 Apr 
81) pp 3-1l 


[Article by Honored Scientist RSFSR, Professor, Doctor of Historical Sciences Maj 
Gen M. Monin: "V. I. Lenin and the CPSU on Military-Political Cooperation of the 
Fraternal Socialist Nations"] 


[Text] For 26 years now the defensive Warsaw Pact Organization has been in existence 
and has successfully been standing guard over the revolutionary achievements of the 
working people of the nations of the socialist community, peace and security in 
Europe. As we know, its establishment is connected with creation of the aggressive 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) bloc in 1949 by the imperialist powers, 
headed by the United States. The socialist nations were compelled to place in op- 
position to the common front of NATO nations their own coordinated actions in the 
area of organization of defense and implementation of foreign policy. 


In creating a defensive military alliance of the socialist nations in Europe, the 
CPSU and the other Marxist-Leninist parties were guided by the ideas of the great 
Lenin on collective defense of their revolutionary achievements. 


V. I. Lenin persuasively demonstrated, with his characteristic perspicacity and 
ability to analyze the historical process profoundly and from a scientific point of 
view, that organization of joint armeddefense of the victorious socialist revolution 
against all attempts by the imperialist aggressors to strangle it by force of arms 
is an objective mechanism and a vital necessity of the workers and peasants of the 
various nations in the cause of preserving and strengthening worker rule. This can- 
not be ignored, and to do so benefits only the enemies of socialism. 


The founder of the world's first Soviet State stood at the cradle of the interna- 
tional brotherhood of arms, which was established following the victorious Great 
October Socialist Revolution in the form of participation by the finest sons of the 
working people of a number of countries in Europe and Asia in the battles for Soviet 
rule. 


The struggle of the internationalist warriors against the enemies of Soviet rule 
was for V. I. Lenin a prototype of future unification of the military forces of the 
working people of different countries and nations as a powerful and insuperable 
factor in the struggle against international imperialism, He clearly expressed 








this thought in his speech at a political rally of the Warsaw Revolutionary Regiment 
on 2 August 1918, as it was being dispatched to che front. Addressing the soldiers, 
V. I. Lenin stated: ''To you has fallen the great honor of defending sacred ideas with 
weapon in hand and, fighting together on a common front with yesterday's enemies -- 
Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, of implementing in actual deeds the international 
brotherhood of peoples."! Lenin's words to the effect that if all their military 
forces were unified in a mighty international Red Army, and if its iron battalions 
were to advance against the exploiters and oppressors, against world reaction, "no 
force of the imperialists would be able to withstand...,"2 rang out as an expression 
of firm confidence in the enormous potential of uniting the proletariats of dif- 
ferent countries. 


During the years of civil war and military intervention, V. 1. Lenin time and again 
addressed the question of the necessity of a military alliance of Soviet republics. 
In December 1919 he wrote that the workers and peasants of Russia and the Ukraine, 
who had defended Soviet rule with weapon in hand against the onslaught of White 
Guardists and interventionists, "definitely need a close military and economic 
alliance" in order to thwart the dangerous schemes of the imperialists of such 
wealthy countries as England, France, the United States, Japan, and Italy to crush 
and strangle the Soviet republics one by one.3 


V. L. Lenin once again stated the idea of military collaboration between the Soviet 
republics in February 1920, presenting a report on the activities of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee and the Council of People's Commissars at the first ses- 
sion of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 7th Convocation. He strongly 
stressed the vital need of a close alliance between the Soviet republics for the 
Struggle against external counterrevolution, which at that time was aprearing in the 
form of a unified front of imperialist powers. Under these conditions, stated the 
leader of the revolution, "we who are fighting imperialism constitute an alliance 
which demands close military unity, and we view any attempts to disrupt this unity 
as a totally impermissible phenomenon, as betrayal of the interests of the struggle 
against international imperialism."4 


The great leader was the first to point the way to establishment of a genuinely 
strong and stable military alliance of socialist republics, which would be capable 
of withstanding any tests, as a bastion of the revolutionary masses in repelling an 
armed onslaught mounted by the imperialist powers. The most important thing here 
is patient and flexible work by Communists aimed at achieving deep awareness by the 
worker masses of the necessity of an alliance of nations as a most important con- 
dition for victory over world capital, at such an alliance becoming the cause and 
desire of the masses themselves. "We want," wrote V. I. Lenin, "a voluntary al- 
‘iance of nations -- an alliance which would not permit any coercion exercised by 
one nation against another -- an alliance which would be grounded on complete trust, 
on a iad awareness of fraternal unity, on entirely voluntary consent and agree- 
ment.” 


Precisely such a military alliance was established on 1 June 1919 by the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee decree on unification of Russia, the Ukraine, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Belorussia for the struggle against armed intervention. In making 
this decision, they took into account the 18 May 1919 resolution of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Ukraine, and proposals by the governments of Latvia, 
Lithuania and Belorussia, which expressed the voluntary desire of their peoples to 
establish close military collaboration with the RSFSR and with each other. 











~ 


The Soviet Government, headed by V. I. Lenin, guided by the principles of 
proletarian internationalism, carried out a number of measures in the spring of 
1919 pertaining to establishment of military cooperation with the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic, against which the troops of bourgeois-landowner Romania were operating at 
that time. In order to repulse the onslaught of Romanian troops against Soviet 
Hungary, at the instructions of V. 1. Lenin units of the Red Army proceeded to 
advance across the Dnestr, against the army of bourgeois-landowner Romania. The 
situation on the battlefronts, however, did not allow the Soviet units to halt 

the advance of the Romanian army deep into Hungarian territory. 


Our party and V. Ll. Lenin personally accomplished a great deal toward development 
of Soviet~Mongolian military-political cooperation and a fighting alliance between 
the soldiers of the Red Army and Mongolian revolutionary soldiers and partisans 

in 1921, when the working people of Mongolia rose up in armed struggle against 
Baron Ungern and the Chinese militarists for their freedom and national in- 
dependence. In a conversation with delegates of People's Mongolia on 5 November 
1921, V. I. Lenin drew their attention to tne fact that in case of war the im- 
perialists would undertake new attempts to seize the Mongolian People's Republic 
and transform it into a military bridgehead. Therefore, he noted, the only correct 
path of struggle for that country's political and economic independence is its 
alliance with Soviet Russia. "This struggle cannot be waged in an isolated 
fashion...," explained V. I. Lenin, © 


Guided by the recommendations stated by V. I. Lenin, the Mongolian People's Revolu- 
tionary Party consistently adhered to a policy of comprehensive, including military, 
cooperation with the Soviet State. An agreement was signed on 5 November 1921, on 
establishment of friendly relations between the RSFSR and the MPR, which became 

the legal foundation for an alliance between them. In March 1936, in connection 
with the threat of Japanese aggression against Mongolia, a Soviet-Mongolian protocol 
of mutual assistance was signed. In 1939 military cooperation between the USSR and 
the MPR proved brilliantly successful in the course of joint combat operations in 
the vicinity of the Khalkhin-Gol River, where Japanese troops which had invaded 
Mongolian soil were totally crushed. 


V. I. Lenin's ideas on the vital necessity of unifying the military efforts of 
peoples struggling against imperialism, which seeks to establish its domination 
over other countries by force, serve for the CPSU and other Marxist-Leninist parties 
as a reliable compass, which points out the only correct path for accomplishing 
armed defense of the revolutionary achievements of the working people. In full con- 
formity with Lenin's teachings, during the years of the Great Patriotic War our 
party did everything possible to achieve a solid fighting alliance between the 
Soviet Army and the new armies of the countries of Eastern and Southeastern Europe. 
CPSU activities in this area were given full support by the brother Communist 
parties, which constituted one of the main conditions for the effectiveness of 
these activities. 


By war's end there were operating on the Soviet-German front, just under the overall 
operational direction of the Soviet Supreme High Command, more than 400,000 of- 
ficers and men of the Polish Army, the Czechoslovak lst Army Corps, of the Bulgarian 
and Romanian armies, as well as some Hungarian units.’ A number of combined units 
of the Yugoslav People's Liberation Army were fighting in an independent orerational 
sector, in close coordination with the troops of the Third Ukrainian Front. Tens of 











thousands of officers aud men of the Mongolian People's Revolutionary Army were 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with Soviet soldiers against the Japanese militar- 
ists, as elements of the Transbaykal Front. 


The fighting alliance of armies of the USSR and the countries of Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe and Mongolia during the last war was grounded on principles 
of proletarian internationalism and served the interests of achieving victory over 
the common enemies of progressive mankind -- the German fascists and Japanese 
militarists. 








Following World War II the international situation was characterized by a radical 
change in the correlation of class forces in the world in favor of socialism. Im 
perialism was losing its former capabilities to dictate its will. The world so- 
cialist community became an invincible force of the contemporary era. It has 
achieved strategic equality in nuclear missile arms with the imperialist world, 
which constitutes the main factor in holding in check fanciers of military ad- 
ventures, be it the United States or other nations allied with that country. 


In these conditions the problem of comprehensive, and first and foremost military- 
political unity among the socialist countries has retained its significance. Im 
plementation of coordinated measures pertaining to organization of collective 

armed defense of the socialist achievements of the peoples of these brother countries 
and coordination of their foreign policy, just as any other measures which promote 
the cause of strengthening the defense capability of the entire community and of 

each individual brother nation, today occupies a primary position in the theoretical 
and practical activities of the CPSU and the other ruling Marxist-Leninist parties 
and is viewed by them as their national and international duty. 


It is enormously to the credit of the CPSU and its Leninist Central Committee that 
they are innovatively developing the teachings of V. I. Lenin on the international 
character of the armed defense of socialism. This has been reflected in the 

Party Program, in the resolutions of CPSU congresses and decisions of Central 
Committee plenums, in a number of Central Committee decrees, and in the writings 
and speeches of Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, general secretary of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


It is stated in the CPSU Program, fully in conformity with Lenin's teachings, that 
"the united forces of the socialist camp reliably guarantee each and every socialist 
country against encroachments by imperialist reaction. Consolidation of the 
socialist nations into a unified camp, its strengthening unity and steadily growing 
might ensure the total victory of socialism and communism within the framework of 
the entire system."8 This CPSU position is fervently supported by the brother 
Communist and worker parties of the socialist countries. Bulgarian Communist 
leader Georgiy Dimitrov, for example, stated the following at the Fifth Conference 
of the Bulgarian Communist Party in 1948: "Only by participating in the united 
democratic, antiimperialist camp, headed by the mighty Soviet State, can each 
people's democracy ensure its independence, sovereignty and security against ag- 
gression by imperialist forces."9 Similar conclusions are also contained in 
documents and speeches by the leaders of other Communist and worker parties. 


Comrade L. I. Brezhnev provided detailed substantiation of the continuously growing 
need for unity and close cooperation among the socialist countries in his report 
entitled "On the 50th Anniversary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics." He 











Stated that this unity, cooperation and joint actions in all areas of societal af- 
fairs, which definitely includes the area of strengthening defense, are needed not 
only in order more rapidly and effectively to accomplish the tasks of building a new 
society, but also in order "to defend and consolidate peace, so needed by all 
peoples, as successfully as possible, to strengthen international détente, and to 
offer an effective rebuff to all aggressive onslaughts by imperialism and to any 
attempts to do detriment to the interests of socialism."19 Our party, in its ac- 
tivities pertaining to organizing armed defense of the socialist homeland, has 
always been distinguished by a unity of word and deed. This also applies in full 
measure to matters connectel with the problem of collective defense of world so- 
cialism and military-political cooperation among the socialist nations. Devoting 
unabated attention to the theoretical aspects of the problem, at the same time our 
party has always come forth with important initiatives in the area of implementation 
of practical measures to strengthen the defense might of the entire socialist com- 
munity, and joint foreign-policy actions in the world arena, aimed at strengthening 
the position of the socialist nations in the world and at gaining approval and in- 
plementation of the decisions of the Warsaw Pact executive authorities. 


The CPSU and the Soviet Government have advanced initiatives calling for bilateral 
treaties of friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance between the USSR and the 
majority of socialist countries in Europe and Asia.11 At the initiative of our 
party, vigorously supported by the trother parties, a collective treaty of friend- 
ship, cooperation and mutual assistance was signed in Warsaw on 14 May 1955. Its 
present participants incluae seven socialist nations which voluntarily piedged to 
defend the security of socialism and peace in Europe by joint efforts, and to op- 
pose all acts of aggression and intrigues by reactionary NATO circles. 


In contrast to imperialist military aliiances of past and present which, as V. l. 
Lenin stated, "prepare for war and in turn grow out of wars,"12 the Warsaw Pact 
Organization absorbed everything characteristic of and inherent in socialism as 

the most advanced and progressive societal system of the present day. Socialism 
means peace. Consequently a socialist military alliance constitutes genuine embodi- 
ment of Leninist ideas on peace and the security of socialism. And it is created, 
to quote L. I. Brezhnev, "with a single aim -- to prevent another war from erupting. 
This was a response measure to aggressive NATO preparations, to attempts to speak 

to us with the language of force."13 L. I. Brezhnev also pointed out that the mili- 
tary might of the brother socialist nations, united as a result of signing the 
Warsaw Pact, "will serve not the purpose of attack on anybody, but rather the aims 
of defense of the peaceful labor of our peoples.'"14 


The socialist nations could not ignore the fact that already in the latter half of 
the 1940's a "cold war" was unleashed against them, and military blocs were being 
formed. In addition, beginning in 1945 the Pentagon drew up several plans of mili- 
tary attack by the imperialist nations, headed by the United States, against the 
Soviet Union and its allies in Europe, with the employment of nuclear weapons. The 
most dangerous of these plans are known under the code names "Charioteer," "Fleet- 
wood,” "Trojan," and "Dropshot." The threat of war particularly increased follow- 
ing establishment of the aggressive NATO military bloc. 


Precisely in such a situation the CPSU and the other Marxist-Leninist parties of the 
European socialist countries, remembering Lenin's warning about the need for the 
working people of different countries and nations who have gained power to place in 











opposition to the front of imperialists their own unified will and united might, did 
everything possible to prevent the enemies of socizlism from dealing with the so- 
cialist countries one at a time. Our party's perspicacity and its class approach to 
assessment of the nature of imperialism, which is characterized by intensification 
of its aggressiveness and reactionary character in conditions of a radical change in 
the balance of power in favor of socialism, promoted to a decisive degree adoption 
of prompt collective measures to strengthen the security of the brother socialist 
nations. 


As a result of daily concern by the CPSU and the other Communist and werker parties 
of the Warsaw Pact member nations, the socialist defensive organization is steadily 
growing stronger and is capable of thwarting any intrigues of the imperialist ag- 
gressors. Strengthening the might of their alliance, the brother parties proceed 
from Lenin's statement that "our forces should grow day by day, and this continuous 
growth constitutes for us, as in the pest, the main and full guarantee that interna- 
tional socialism will be victorious!"!°? 


The necessity of constant strengthening of the might of the Warsaw Pact Organiza- 
tion and consolidation of military-political cooperation between the USSR and those 
nations of the socialist community which are not members of this collective military 
alliance is dictated by the realities of life. The 26th CPSU Congress once again 
drew attention to this fact, emphasizing that under present-day conditions "the 
aggressiveness of the policies of imperialism -- and U.S. imperialism in particular -- 
has sharply increased."16 This conclusion is confirmed by numerous facts. Inter- 
national imperialism and its Peking partners are stepping up military preparations 
year by year, and are not concealing the fact that these preparations are directed 
against the USSR and its socialist friends. The arms race continues to accelerate 
in the NATO countries. Military expenditures are growing to unprecedented levels. 
In the United States they have reached an annual figure of 150 pillion dollars. But 
even this does not satisfy the U.S. military-industrial complex; it is demanding 
more. A meeting of the Council of the aggressive NATO bloc adopted a decisiun 
calling for an annual increase in military expenditures of 3 percent, while the 
United States has already exceeded this rate by double. 


The United States has recently added to the extensive network of U.S. military 
bases and facilities scattered around the world in 114 countries new bases in 
Somalia, Oman, and Egypt. They maintain ‘eyond U.S. borders an army of half a mil- 
lion men, hundreds of nuclear submarines, aircraft carriers, as well as other war- 
ships and vessels of various function, cruising the seas and oceans thousands of 
kilometers from U.S. shores, but as a rule in areas close to the USSR and the other 


socialist countries. 


A particular threat to the socialist community is presented by U.S. preparations on 
the territory of other nations, where a large number of U.S. military personnel 
are stationed at 75 major bases. More than 3000 means of delivering nuclear war- 
heads are deployed in Europe, with more than 8000 warheads. Every year large- 
scale exercises and maneuvers are held in all European theaters. In 1974 a total 
of 10 were conducted, while beginning in 1977 the figure has exceeded 30. Hundreds 
of thousands of military personnel and vast quantities ot military equipment have 
taken part in these activities. Different variants of conduct of war in Europe 
against the nations of the Warsaw Pact are openly played out in mock battle at such 
exercises. The aggressive thrust of such exercises is obvious, nor is it concealed 
by the organizers. 








The NATO nations possess 80 divisions. According to the figures of the London In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies, in 1979 the total numerical strength of NATO nation 
armed forces was more than 100,000 men greater than those in the Warsaw Pact 
countries.1? They have more than 3 million officers and men in Europe alone. 


At the end of the 1970's and beginning of the 1980's the United States and their 
allies in Europe and the Far East, with the active participation of Peking's leade.s, 
shifted to a counteroffensive against détente and world peace. They are intensive- 
ly promoting anti-Soviet hysteria, utilizing for this purpose the myth of "Soviet 
military threat,"' and have appreciably expanded military preparations in areas ad- 
jacent to the borders of the USSR and the other socialist nations. Following have 
been the most dangerous military actions along this road. First of all, at a meet- 
ing in December 1979, the NATO Council came forth with the decision to deploy on the 
territory of a number of West European countries 572 U.S. intermediate-range mis- 
siles (108 Persting-2 launchers and 464 Tomahawk cruise missiles), aimed at the USSR 
and the European socialist countries. Secondly, the "Carter Doctrine” of limited 
war was proclaimed in January 1980, pursuant to which Washington is openly counting 
on force, including nuclear missile weapons, with the aim of securing the interests 
of U.S. big capital in various regions. The "Carter Doctrine" legitimizes the 
"rapid deployment force," the strength of which is being increased to 200,000 men, 
advances such demands as “rearming of Western Europe," establishment of "new bases,' 
and employment of "strategic weapons" capable of attacking numerous targets in the 
Soviet Union. In short this is essentially a doctrine of preventive war by the 
United States and its allies against the USSR and the other socialist countries. 


Thirdly, the Republican administration of R. Reagan has commenced openly aggressive 
appeals and declarations and is attempting to revive the atmosphere of "cold war" 
against the USSR and the other socialist countries and to disrupt the military- 
Strategic parity between the Soviet Union and the United States, between the Warsaw 
Pact and NATO, creating a one-sided military superiority for U.S. imperialism. 

This aim is pursued by unprecedented U.S. military expenditures -- 178 billion dol- 
lars in the 1981 fiscal year. Plans call for boosting them to 226 billion dollars 
in 1982. Top Pentagon officials threaten to deploy U.S. neutron weapons in Western 
Europe, have suspended the questicn of ratification of the SALT-II treaty, and in- 
tend to revise its terms in favor of the United States. There is sinister meaning 
to the words of U.S. Secretary of State General A. Haig that “there are things worse 
than nuclear war."15 


Fourth, Peking and Washington have stepped up the campaign to hammer together an 
anti-Soviet alliance, an alliance which would include, in addition to China and the 
United States, Japan and the leading European NATO countries as well. The aim of 
this new ‘holy alliance" of the world's most reactionary forces is to crush world 
socialism. 


All these are highly dangerous indications of adventurism in the policy of in- 
perialism. "“Adventurism, the willingness to gamble the vital interests of mankind 
for the sake of one's own narrow selfish aims," states the Ceatral Committee Report 
to the 26th CPSU Congress, "is particularly glaringly revealeti in the policy of the 
most aggressive imperialist circles."19 











In a situation of intensifying military preparations and increased adventurism in 
the policy of the United States and its NATO allies, an increasing role is played 
by the Warsaw Pact Organization -- center for coordination of the foreign-policy 
efforts of the brother socialist nations and a stabilizing factor for che peace and 
security of the socialist community. It is successfully performing its missions. 
The leaders of the other member nations of the socialist defensive military al- 
liance have repeatedly stressed this. The 26th CPSU Congress also noted that "this 
past period has convincingly shown what an influential and beneficial role is played 
in European affairs, and in international affairs as a whole, by the activities of 
the Waregy Pact Organization, and particularly its Political Consultative Com- 
mittee." 


Of great importance are regular meetings of party and government leaders of the 
Warsaw Pact member nations within the framework of the Political Consultative Com- 
mittee (PCC) -- the highest executive body of the military-political alliance. 
Joint steps by the socialist nations on many major foreign-policy problems, which 
have exerted direct influence on the fate of peace and security in Europe, have 
been elaborated and coordinated at 17 PCC conferences which have been held during 
the 26 years it has been in operation. Among .hese steps we should mention first 
of all proposals drafted collectively within the framework of the PCC, calling for 
strengthening peace and security in Europe, which were discussed at PCC conferences 
in Bucharest (July 1966), Budapest (March 1969), Berlin (December 1970), Prague 
(January 1972), and Warsaw (April 1974) .24 The coordinated decisions adopted at 
these conferences constituted an enormous contribution toward achieving interna- 
tional détente end toward drafting of the Final Document adopted at the Helsinki 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (30 July-l August 1975). 


Initiatives presented by leaders of the brother parties and nations at PCC cuon- 
ferences in Bucharest (November 1976), Moscow (November 1978), and Warsaw (May 
1980)22 constituted new evidence of the enormous positive role played by the mili- 
tary-political cooperation of the socialist nations for development of interna- 
tional relations, for preserving and strengthening world peace ar the security of 
peoples. "Their principal goal,"' states the Central Committee Report to the 26th 
CPSU Congress, "is to defend détente and to give it a vigorous rhythm, a second 
wind, as they say." 3 


Just as persistent an endeavor to achieve strengthening of peace, to hold the arms 
race in check, and to settle all disputes between nations by negotiation rather 
than by force of arms was demonstrated during the Moscow meeting (December 1980) of 
top officials of the CPSU, other Communist and worker parties, and the governments 
of the Warsaw Pact member nations. 


The 36 years which have passed since the end of World War II have persuasively 
demonstrated the enormous stabilizing role of military-political cooperation among 
the socialist nations in international affairs. Grounded on the deathless Lenin 
teaching on armed defense of the achievements of socialism as a logical pattern of 
the socialist revolution and the building of a socialist society, it constitutes an 
inseparable element of the entire policy of the CPSU and the othe Marxist-Leninist 
parties. Socialist internationalism, which defines the content e d thrust of mili- 
tary-political cooperation of the brother nations, serves as its solid, cementing 
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furce. Leadership by Che Communist parties of the entire course ot militaury-politi- 
cal cooperation is a guarantee of effectiveness and successful development in the 
future as well. 


Military-political cooperation among the nations of the socialist community greatly 
increases the forces of world socialism. If it were not for this cooperation, the 
imperialists would be operating in the world arena more brazenly and boldly and 
would be able to initiate the most dangerous military adventures. The unified 
strength of world socialism is a mighty obstacle to imperialism. Comrade L. l. 
Brezhnev emphasized at the 26th CPSU Congress that "the military-political defensive 
alliance of the socialist nations faithfully serves the cause of peace. It pos- 
sesses everything necessary in order reliably to defend the socialist achievements 
of peoples. And we shall do everything in our power to ensure that this continues 
to be so in the future!"'24 


The CPSU and the brother Comminist and worker parties of the Warsaw Pact member na- 
tions, aware of the concrete situation in the world and its increasing complexity 
through the fault of imperialism, are taking the necessary steps to secure all-out 
strengthening of the fighting alliance of their armies and maintenance of these 
armies in a high state of vigilance and combat readiness. 
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TROOP CONTROL: SURVIVABILITY OF CONTROL FACILITIES 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 12-18 


{Article, published under the heading "Soviet Art of Warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War and in the Postwar Period," by Professor, Doctor of Technical Sciences Maj Gen 
O. Sosyura, and Docent and Candidate of Military Sciences Engr-Maj Gen I. Afonskiy: 
"Ensuring the Survivability of Control Facilities"] 


[Text] Survi- ability of control facilities is defined as their capability to main- 
tain or rapidly to restore their combat efficiency under conditions of hostile ac- 
tions. It is achieved by establishing redundant control facilities, including mobile, 
by dispersing them, by careful camouflage and concealment, and by siting them in 
fortification structures; by combined employment of modes of communication and com- 
munication gear, by organization of direct, bypass and backup communications 
channels, plus other measures.! Securement of survivability of control facilities 
is considerably influenced by their organizational structure, technical equipment, 
ability of personnel to operate in a difficult situation, prompt and timely reluca- 
tion, utilization of protective properties of the terrain, and establishment of 
reserve personnel and facilities. In this article we shall briefly examine how 
these problems were resolved at the control facilities of fronts and armies in the 
operations of the Great Patriotic War. 


zx k& & 


According to prewar views, headquarters of large strategic formations were tu be 
divided into two echelons in organizing and conducting combat operations.2 The 
first of these was the command post (CP) proper, where the command and control 
agencies were sited which handled current tasks pertaining to troop control (col- 
lection and evaluation of situation data, decision-making, communication of missions 
to troops, etc). It also included a command and observation post or auxiliary com- 
mand post, a communications center and support group. Rear services control agen- 
cies comprised the foundation of the support echelon (rear services control 
facility). Their principal mission was organization of logistic support of troop 
combat activities. Command and liaison communications were also established for 
coucrol purposes. Considerable importance was attached to field liaison officer 
service. 


In order to achieve control system survivability, in addition to division of head- 
quarters into echelons, plans called for setting up one or two alternate command 
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posts (ACP) equipped with communications gear, so that when necessary it was pos- 
sible to shift principal headquarters personnel to one of them quickly and in an 
orderly manner. It was recommended that control facilities be sited in areas in- 
accessible to tanks. Dugouts, slit trenches or covered trenches were to be 
provided for personnel. It was permissible to deploy control facilities in built- 
up areas only if they were not less than 10-15 km from the battle line and in 
winter conditions. The terrain would be selected in order to ensure concealment 
and protection of command posts and approaches to them, without any prominent land- 
marks which could be utilized by hostile artillery and aircraft. It was forbidden 
to site headquarters on the outskirts of villages, in buildings standing out from 
those around, at woodland edges and exposed in natural clearings, as well as massing 
of personnel, horses and the equipment at control facilities. 


Prompt change of siting areas was considered one of the most important conditions 

for maintaining survivability of control facilities in an operation. In order to 

ensure uninterrupted control during command post relocation, communications links 

would be set up in advance at the next deploywent site. It was prohibited to move 
a command post to a new site before communications were set up in the new area. 


It was the duty of headquarters staffs to draw up plans for defense of command and 
control facilities. These plans would specify manpower and weapons for defense 
against hostile groun’ troops and aircraft, measures pertaining to construction of 
defensive works, fighting fires and warning signals would be established. 


On the whole existing basic regulations pertaining to organization of troop control 
and ensuring survivability of command and control facilities were fully substan- 
tiated. Commanders and staffs were guided by these regulations throughout the en- 
tire war. 


At the same time, many difficulties and setbacks which occurred during the first 
period of the war were connected with deficiencies in troop control practices. The 
most difficult situation pertaining to ensuring continuous control developed in the 
course of the summer-fall campaign of 1941. The enemy was giving first priority 

to an endeavor at all costs to disrupt the operations of command and control facili- 
ties. During the very first hours of the war enemy aircraft and agents put out 

of commission a large number of radio transmitters, civilian and military communica- 
tions centers and communication lines. The treacherous sneak attack by Hitler's 
forces, their seizure of air supremacy, and their superiority in tanks and artillery 
especially on the main axes of advance, made troop control extremely difficult. In 
the complex situation which developed, headquarters did not always skillfully en- 
sure control, frequently lost communications with subordinate elements, adjacent 
units and higher echelons of command. In determining the causes of disruptions in 
control, one must also bear in mind the fact that at the beginning of the war many 
headquarters did not possess the quantity of control equipment specified by the 
table of equipment, particularly radio sets, while some of the existing equipment 
was obsolete in performance capabilities and was unable to provide reliable troop 
control in conditions of highly mobile operations. For example, the signal bat- 
talion attached to the headquarters of the Southwestern Front was at 50 percent 
strength in communications Sqetenent and motor transport, while signal companies 
were at 70-80 percent strength. Figures frequently reached 70 percent under 
strength for radios. Headquarters of the 15th Mechanized Corps, for example, had 
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only two radio sets instead of the eight specified by the T/E.2 The shortage of 
equipment made it necessary to lay wire communications almost up to the forward 

edge of the battle area along the battle line, which caused frequent communications 
intetruptions.® Capabilities to fortify command and control facilities were limited. 
These circumstances, together with the inadequate combat experience of many com- 
manders and staffs in troop control, diminished to a certain degree capabilities to 
maintain the survivability of command and control facilities. 


Frequently the enemy succeeded in penetrating through to the deployment area of 

the CP or observation post (OP) of a unit, combined unit or even large strategic 
formation, and it would be necessary to withdraw the control facility immediately 
from threat of attack. This would take place most frequently under enemy fire. 
There was not enough time to set up communications in advance in the new deployment 
area or to fortify a CP. In such cases troop control would usually be interrupted 
for an extended period of time. Signal troops would not have time to remove wire 
communications equipment during troop withdrawal, which led to substantial equipment 
losses. 


In conditions of frequent and in many cases suddenly arising necessity to shift loca- 
tion of control facilities, radio communications should have played an important 
role. During this period, however, a large percentage of commanders and staffs 
lacked adequate experience in employing radio gear in a combat situation, while 

some were afraid to utilize radio communications in order not to reveal their loca- 
tion. A directive issued by the military council of the Southwestern Front, dated 

29 June 1941, noted that radio communications were being poorly utilized for tac- 
tical control and stated that during an offensive in the Dubno area the headquarters 
of the 36th Rifle, 8th and 9th Mechanized Corps had no radio communications with the 
troops in their command.8 


Due to a shortage of radio equipment as well as limited utilization of available 
radio sets, the enemy was able more quickly to pinpoint the location of operating 
radio transmitters and to attack them, which promoted the development of "fear of 
radio" and in turn had a negative effect on troop control. In connectio.. with this, 
on 23 July 1941 the People's Commissar of Defense issued an order entitled "On Im- 
proving Communications Activities in the Red Army."9 It noted that unsatisfactory 
troop control is to a significant degree a result of poor organization of communica- 
tions activities, particularly radio, and demanded that resulute measures be taken 
to correct existing deficiencies. 


Synthesizing the experience of the first year of the war, HQ SHC (Headquarters, 
Supreme High Command] instructed in a directive dated 4 June 1942 that headquarters 
establish well-equipped, concealed and camouflaged command posts, and alternate com- 
mand posts set up in advance, maintaining all types of communications and communica- 
tion equipment in a complete state of readiness in order to maintain uninterrupted 
and reliable communications.10 That same year the draft Red Army Field Service 
Regulations spelled it out in black and white that "Radio communications shall be 
the pesnerees means of control in all combat arms and in all types of engage- 
ment...." 


In order to ensure continuous control, personal radio transceivers were assigned to 
commanders of large strategic formations, combined units and units. 
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Thanks to measures taken in the first year of the war, there was a substantial inm- 
provement in the structure of command and control facilities, their equipping with 
communications gear, procedure of deployment and relocation, camouflage and con- 
cealment, and fortification of deployment areas. Considerable importance was at- 
tached to utilizing experience in improving the survivability of command and control 
facilities. Mar SU V. I. Chuykov, for example, states the following in his memoirs 
about the defense of Stalingrad: "We foresaw that the enemy would be able to pin- 
point our command post and would give first priority to an attempt to destroy it. 
This we could not permit, since we would immediately lose control of the army's 
troops. During the night of 14 September (1942 -- Ed.) it was decided to shift the 
CP from Mamai Hill 600-800 meters deeper in the defense, into a dugout shelter on 
the north bank of the Tsaritsa River, where redundant communications with the 

troops had been set up.... On the morning of 14 September, as we had expected, the 
enemy mounted an attack against Mamai Hill prior to initiating the offensive. The 
Suporte, ne shelters of the former CP were literally wiped off the face of the 
earth.''4+¢ 


We should note that with change in the character of military operations, deficien- 
cies of another kind began to appear in the performance of commanders and staffs. 
When the battle line would stabilize, CP and OP would frequently remain for an ex- 
tended period of time at the same location, which offered the enemy the opportunity 
not only to determine the position of some facilities but also to reveal the entire 
control system. In particular, this was promoted by insufficient concealment of 
radios, which most frequently were concealed only from ground observation, Failure 
to observe proper radio procedures sometimes enabled the enemy to spot the location 
of the most important communications centers and to determine the content of the 
information being transmitted. 


Inadequate camouflage and concealment and failure promptly to shift control facility 
deployment areas were one of the main reasons for their poor survivability and loss 
of troop control. For example, analyzing the reasons for the defeat of units and 
combined units of the Crimean Front in May 1942, Hq SHC pointed out that during the 
very first hours of the enemy offensive, the front command lost troop control, for 
in the very first raid enemy aircraft bombed and destroyed the army and front 
command posts, which had not changed location for an extended period of time, loca- 
tions which were well known to the enemy, disrupted wire communications, and put 
communications centers into disarray.13 Many commanders and staffs, reaching the 
correct conclusions, shifted the location areas of front and army command and con- 
trol facilities prior to commencement of an operation. Such was the case, for 
example, on the Bryansk Front in June 1942 just before the enemy shifted to an of- 
fensive. 


In the second and third periods of the Great Patriotic War, as experience was 
amassed, the headquarters staffs of large strategic formations increasingly more 
effectively were assisting commanding generals. Chiefs of staffs and executive of- 
ficers had mastered well the methods of setting up a system of control and communica- 
tions facilities and organizing the operations of field directorates. An order 
issued by the Supreme Commander on 7 November 1943 noted that our officers and 
general officers were skillfully directing their troops and were successfully 
mastering the art of leading troops. 


4 
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We should note the considerable influence of the level of training of staff per- 
sonnel on the survivability of command and control facilities. A high level of 
professional skills, mutual interchangeability, organizer abilities and the moral- 
political qualities of the officers and general officers made it possible to main- 
tain the operating efficiency of command and control facilities even with substan- 
tial casualties. 


Survivability of command and control facilities was positively affected by a sub- 
stantial improvement as the war progressed in providing headquarters with needed 
communications gear. Additional possibilities were also utilized. During conduct 

of an offensive in August 1944, for example, Lt Gen M. N. Sharokhin, commanding 
general of the 37th Army, utilized not only standard issue but also captured communi- 
cations equipment, as a result of which the total number of radio sets was doubled. 15 
Headquarters staffs learned to utilize radio, wire and mobile means of communica- 
tion in a combined manner. When necessary, combined-arms commanders utilized the 
communications of artillery and cooperating units, and vice-versa. 


They began following the practice of setting up in advance, before the commencement 

of operations, and when possible actually equipping, two sites for CP, OP, and other 
control facilities. Dispersed frontally and in depth, the system of control facili- 
ties not only made it possible to ensure stability and concealment of troop control, 
but also provided maneuver capability both when changing the position of troops and 

when shifting main efforts in the zone of advance of large strategic formations. 


In order to improve survivability, control facilities would be sited taking into ac- 
count topography, natural concealment and the nature of nearby terrain features. 

As a rule they would be sited in woods, ravines, on reverse slopes and mountain 
passes, sometimes in caves and, with reliable protection against air attack -- in 
built-up areas. Trees would be utilized for observing the enemy in conditions of 
forested terrain, and frequently special towers would be constructed for this pur- 
pose. Control facilities would be equipped with dugouts, offset shelters, shelters 
for personnel, trucks and horses, and air defense weapons would be carefully 
camouflaged and concealed. Dummy control facilities and radio nets would be set 

up to deceive the enemy. This aggregate of measures considerably increased the 
survivability of control facilities. We know, for example, that during the Battle 
of Kursk not one army CP was attacked by hostile aircraft.16 


Frequent change of control facility siting areas in the course of an offensive 
demanded that staffs thoroughly master techniques of rapidly taking facilities 
down, moving to a new location, and setting them up. In particular, prompt and time- 
ly selection of a new location and establishment of communications with troops and 
higher headquarters, as well as movement of the bulk of the field directorate per- 
sonnel of a large strategic formation to the new site with the optimal procedures 
for the given situation promoted not only a high degree of survivability but also 
stability of troop control, no matter how complex and changeable the situation was. 
Commanders continued to seek to deploy command and control facilities as close as 
possible to the combat troops, to move main command posts to the locations of OP 
or forward OP. In the course of the Lasi-Kishinev Operation, for example, on 

20 August 1944 the CP of the 37th Army was transferred to the location of an OP, 
which made it possible to utilize the communications equipment which was already 
set up there. During the approach to the Transylvanian Alps in September 1944, 

the presence in the 6th Cuards Tank Army of an auxiliary CP consisting of seve’: 
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officers and two medium and high-powered radios improved control and promoted im- 
proved survivability,1/ 


In organizing defense, commanders and staffs of large strategic formations 
proceeded to devote considerable attention to dispositioning control facilities in 
depth and siting them in areas which excluded the possibility of enemy penetration 
to these sites, and proceeded to take measures to beef up security, defense, con- 
cealment and camouflage. For example, having received intelligence that the enemy 
might shift to an offensive, the commanding general of the 57th Army, Lt Gen N. A. 
Gagen, issued orders on 21 May 1944 that the corps, "in addition to the main com- 
mand post, should maintain two alternate command posts each.... There shall be two 
fortified communications centers and three observation posts apiece to and in- 
cluding the regimental echelon.... There shall be established for radio communica- 
tions not less than three equipped facilities up to 1 km in radius, with radios 
relocating every 10 days."18 In defensive operations, when necessary, control 
facilities would be sited on the main axes of enemy advance. In these cases 
measures would be taken to ensure their reliable defense. The survivability of the 
CP of the 37th Army was well secured, for example, in October 1943 near Krivoy Rog, 
when enemy panzer subunits penetrated very close to headquarters. All officers, 
security and a blocking detachment in the vicinity were alerted. A substantial per- 
centage of officers engaged in combat for a period of 48 hours, but headquarters 
continued troop control uninterrupted. 


There also existed, however, certain deficiencies in matters of organization of 
siting and moving control facilities. Frequently combined units and large strategic 
formations would be dispositioned in a fairly bunched fashion due to the fact that 
they would be assigned comparatively narrow zones of advance. Mar SU S. S. Biryuzov 
wrote, for example, that on the Kitskan bridgehead, where the forward command post 
of the Third Ukrainian Front was located, there were situated a great many other 

CP and OP. Distance between these facilities was only a few hundred meters. 29 

Often control facilities of the operational echelon, seeking to move closer to the 
combat troops, were forced to locate in artillery position areas or in the areas of 
other targets of importance to the enemy, and sometimes were forced to deploy in 
built-up areas which had just been abandoned by the enemy. In such cases they would 
frequently be attacked by enemy artillery or aircraft. 


During a successful offensive, especially during pursuit of the retreating enemy, 

some commanders would commence to neglect security, camouflage, concealment and 
fortification of command and control facilities, which led to disruption of control 
and unwarranted casualties. It was necessary to take measures to correct these 
deficiencies. An order issued to the troops of the 53d Army (Col Gen I. M. Managarov, 
commanding), for example, dated 8 November 1944, noted instances of delayed readying 
of new command posts and lack of slit trenches to shelter personnel, as well as 
deficiencies in organization of security, defense, blackout and traffic control 
procedures, and specified measures to correct these shortcomings. 21 


During an offensive rear headquarters echelons would frequently fall behind the 
troops, which weakened control of the rear services, led to overexpenditure of the 
already limited communications facilities, and diminished control system survivabili- 
ty. Some departments and services moved without authorization from headquarters 
follow-up echelon to the forward echelon, which disclosed its presence and made opera- 
tions and displacement more difficult. Measures were also taken to prevent this, 
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which is attested, for example, by an order issued to the field directorate of the 
lst Tank Army (Lt Gen Tank Trps M. Ye. Katukov, commanding), dated 4 May 1943. It 
rigorously specified the departments and services which were to displace in the 


first and second echelons. It was strictly prohibited to shift from one echelon to 
the other without authorization from the chief of staff.22 


When control facility operations were disrupted, all possible measures would be 
taken to restore operations as quickly as possible. If control facilities sustained 
relatively few casualties and communications equipment losses, they would resume 
operations after withdrawal from attack. In such instances disruption of control 


usually would not exceed several hours, during which the facility could operate, 
but with reduced capabilities. 


Communications equipment and vehicles which had been knocked out of commission or 
destroyed would be brought back on-line by means of repair, utilization of reserves, 
redistribution of personnel and equipment between control facilities being restored 
to operation and others, as well as with captured equipment. If a facility was no 
longer capable of functioning, control would be handed over to a surviving facility 
(if a CP was taken out -- to an OP or auxiliary command post), or would be taken 
over by the higher echelon or subordinate combined unit (large strategic formation). 
At the end of September 1941, for example, a new Southwestern Front headquarters 
was established in place of the former front headquarters, which had sustained ex- 
cessive casualties and losses, based on the Southwestern Sector Directorate, which 
was being disbanded at this time. At the beginning of October of that same year, in 
the course of the defensive fighting at Moscow, as a result of massive enemy air- 
strikes on the command post of the Bryansk Front, its command and staff temporarily 


lost troop control. Hq SHC, which was in communication with the armies of the 
Brvansk Front, itself took over control.23 


There also occurred the practice of concentrating surviving personnel and equipment 
at one of the control facilities, as well as designation of command groups by higher 


headquarters for the purpose of reestablishing operations of subordinate control 
facilities which have been knocked out of commission. 


x* k& &k 


Thus during the Great Patriotic War commanders, staffs and political agencies of 
large strategic formations devoted considerable attention to improving troop control, 
including securing survivability of command and control facilities at all echelons. 

A high degree of survivability was achieved by establishment of an extensive system 
of control facilities, dispersed along the front and in depth, which included, in 
addition to CP, alternate, auxiliary, observation posts and rear services control 
facilities; by careful selection of location areas, by improvement in concealment 

and camouflage, and by beefing up security and defense; by more extensive fortifica- 
tion; by increasing mobility and by prompt and timely relocation, as a rule to prior 
prepared areas; by more efficient utilization of radio equipment and combined utiliza- 
tion of all communications facilities; by establishment and skillful employment of 
personnel and equipment reserves. Also of great importance was occupational train- 
ing and mutual interchangeability of operational headquarters personnel. 
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The exper’ence of the war indicated that the greatest survivability was possessed by 
control facilities with few personnel, equipped with efficient communications gear, 
possessing a high degree of mobility and well protected against hostile weapons. 


Depending on the degree of damage inflicted on command and control facilities, 
various methods of restoring them to service were employed, including assumption of 
control by a surviving facility; concentration of surviving personnel and control 
equipment at one facility; transfer of control to the command post of the lower- 
echelon commander; organization of temporary control from the control facility of 
the higher-echelon headquarters, or delegation of command groups to operate at con- 
trol facilities of subordinate troops which had been knocked out of action. 


Ensuring the survivability cf troop control facilities is an important factor in 
gaining victory over the enemy in today's warfare. Mar SU D. F. Ustinov, USSR 
minister of defense and member of the CPSU Central Committee Politburo, addressing 
the 18th General Staff Party Conference, stressed the increasing importance of en- 
suring reliable and effective control of the Armed Forces.24 The wealth of ex- 
perience of the Great Patriotic War can offer invaluable assistance in further 
elaboration of methods of resolving this problem. 
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WARTIME RIVER-CROSSING OPERATIONS DESCRIBED 





Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81] (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 19-26 


[Article, published under the heading "Soviet Art of Warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War and in the Postwar Period," by Candidate of Military Sciences Col A. Tsynkalov: 
" Crossing Wa..er Obstacles with Tank and Mechanized Combined Units with the Ex- 
tensive Employment of Maneuver of Crossing Squipment") 


[Text] In the last war there was practically no large offensive operation in which 
our mobile combined units were not compelled to cross seve:ral rivers. 


In the course of the Uman'-Botoshanskaya Operation, for example, combined units of 
the 2d, 5th Guards and fth Tank armies sequentially crossed the Gornyy Tikich, 
Southern Bug, Prut, and Dnestr, while during the Chernovtsy Operation combined units 
of the lst Tank Army crossed the Seret, Dnestr, snd Prut rivers. Im the course of 
the Vistula-Oder Operation combined units of the \st Guards Tank Army crossed six 
rivers, and the 8th Guards Mechanized Corps crossed the Warta River three times. 

In that same operation combined units of the 3d Guards and 4th Tank armies crossed 
four rivers in five days -- the Czarna, Nida, Pilica, and Warta -- just in accom- 
plishing the front's immediate objective. 


In the offensive operations of the Great Patriotic War, on the average armored 
and mechanized combined units were torced to cross a river up to 100 meters wide 
every 40-60 km, up to 200 meters wide every 100-150 km, and up to 300 meters wide 
and more every 250-300 km.1 


Crossing rivers was a highly complex type of combat activity for tank and mechanized 
combined units. The conditions under which a crossing operation took place depended 
primarily on the stage of the operation at which the crossing was accomplished. If 
a crossing was executed immediately following engagement of tank and mechanized 
combinzd units, they had to overcome stubborn resistance by the enemy's closest 
operational reserves and withdrawing troops. One should note, however, that during 
this period they were better equipped and closer to full strength and had not yet 

had time to outstrip the rifle combined units, or their lead was small. This made 
it possible more effectively to deliver fire on the enemy, to utilize all available 
crossing equipment to boost. the pace of crossing, and to coordinate more closely 
with rifle combined units. In addition, in such cases preparations for crossing 
would be conducted in the preparatory period of an operation and therefore were more 
complete. 
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Rivers were crossed under even more complex conditions during offensive exploitation. 
Tank and mechanized combined units would be ahead of the main forces of the fronts 
and armies, had exposed flanks, and for all practical purposes were supported only 
by aircraft. 


Crossing rivers was especially difficult at the concluding stages of operations. 
Tank and mechanized combined units would be considerably under strength upon ap- 
proaching rivers and would be compelled to assign a substantial portion of personnel 
and weapons to cover their flanks. In addition, crossing would be conducted with 
the vigorous opposition of enemy aircraft. 


Combined units of the lst Guards Tank Army crossed the Vistula at the end of July 
1944 under such conditions, for example, and combined units of the 4th Tank Army 
crossing the Oder in January 1945, etc. 


The river-crossing method employed by tank and mechanized combined units was deter- 
mined in large measure by the enemy's preparedness and occupation of defensive 
positions on the river. In those cases where the enemy did not prepare for defense 
in advance but took up a defense in a hasty manner with the forces of retreating 
troops, or friendly forward units beat the enemy in reaching the rivers, they would 
execute hasty river-crossing operations. If the enemy succeeded in taking up a 
defensive position, however, crossing of the river would be executed following 
brie., and sometimes deliberate preparation. The success of a sequential crossing 
operation depended to a considerable degree on whether the tank and mechanized 
compined units had available organic and attached crossing equipment. This was due to 
the fact that during the war years tanks and self-propelled guns did not possess 
equipment enabling them to wade across rivers deeper than 1.3 m or to cross sub- 
merged. Nor were our armored and mechanized troops equipped with amphibian fighting 
vehicles. Tank and mechanized units and combined units lacked organic pontoon-cross- 
ing equipment for tanks and self-propelled guns. Tank armies had only one N2P 

[bow half-pontoon] train apiece. With this train they could assemble three ferries 
with a load carrying capacity of 50 tons, or five 16-ton ferries. In place of 
ferries, the train could also be used to place a 50-ton bridge approximately 80 
meters in length, or a thirty-ton bridge approximately 140 meters in length. This 
equipment was in glaringly short supply, especially with the sequential crossing of 
several rivers. A solution to the problem was found in establishing front and army 
crossing equipment reserves and maneuvering them parallel to the front and from 
depth. 


In anticipation of sequential crossing of rivers in the course of the Vistula-Oder 
Operation, for example, a crossing equipment reserve was established in the First 
Ukrainian Front, which included the 3d and 6th Pontoon Bridge brigades, the 26th 
and 159th [Independent Motorized Pontoon Bridge battalions -- a total of 8.5 N2P 
trains and approximately 2 DMP-42 [wooden bridge train] trains. 


Maneuver of crossing equipment in the L'vov-Sandomierz offensive operation is in- 
structive. Three float bridge battalions were attached by order of the commanding 
general of the First Ukrainian Front for crossing of the Vistula by combined units 
of the 3d Guards Tank Army. However, in connection with the fact that this large 
Strategic formation was «elayed in reaching the river due to the battle to capture 
the city of Rzeszow, the front engineer troops chief decided to transfer engineer 











units without delay into the zone of the 13th Army to support crossing by combined 
units of the lst Guards Tank Army. After the 3d Guards Tank Army reached the 
Vistula, all heavy ferries available in the front were in turn placed at the dis- 
posal of this army's combined units. 


A crossing equipment reserve was also established in tank armies. Prior to com- 
mencement of the Vistula-Oder Operation, for example, an army crossing equipment 
reserve, consisting of one pontoon battalion, was established in the lst Guards Tank 
Army, in addition to beefing up each of the assault-echelor corps with a pontoon 
battalion. Corps equipment was utilized for putting two bridges across the Pilica 
River, and the army reserve for putting a bridge across the following river, the 
Warta. These battalions were leapfrogged for crossing other rivers, being moved as 
they were replaced by solid-support low-water bridges.2 


Thanks to decisive maneuver of the crossing equipment reserve, in the course of the 

Berlin Operation combined units of the 3d Guards Tank Army succeeded in crossing the 
Neisse River in 48 hours, subsequently crossing the Melkse River, the Fliess Canal, 

and the Spree River. 4 


We should note that maneuver of pontoon crossing equipment, with limited quantities 
available, became possible as a result of extensive employment of low-water bridges 
on solid supports. This made it possible on the one hand to increase the number 

of bridge crossings in crossing areas, and on the other hand to free bridge trains 
for maneuver along the front and to subsequent rivers. 


One can judge from the figures contained in the following table the quantity of en- 
gineer personnel and equipment utilized in the sequential crossing of rivers by 
tank and mechanized combined units. 


Organization of sequential river crossing in tank and mechanized troops would usually 
begin during preparation for combat operations. The character of rivers and ad- 
jacent terrain in the area of the forthcoming offensive would be thoroughly studied. 
First of all it was important to establish: the presence and condition of existing 
bridges on the rivers and the possibility of utilizing them for moving tanks across; 
availability of local crossing equipment and materials for rapidly fashioning 
crossing equipment. Considerable attention was devoted to revealing the nature of 
the enemy's defense on rivers and determination of the most suitable areas for 
bridgeheads. 


As combined units were advancing toward rivers, reconnaissance subunits, which also 
included combat engineers, would operate on a broad frontage forward of the main 
forces. One of the reconnaissance groups of the 6th Guards Tank Corps of the 3d 
Guards Tank Army in the Vistula-Oder Operation, for example, contained a tank 
platoon, a motorized infantry platoon, a platoon of antitank guns, a motorcycle 
platoon, and a combat engineer platoon. In addition to reconnoitering the enemy and 
the Warta River, this reconnaissance group was assigned the mission of seizing and 
holding existing crossings.4 


The commanding generals of tank armies and the commanders of tank and mechanized 
corps and their staffs planned river-crossing operations on the basis of thorough 
study of the situation and analysis of possible operation development. 
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Table. Some Indices of Sequential Crossing of River by Tank 
and Mechanized Combined Units* 
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* In each crossing area, in addition to bridge crossings, 1-2 ford crossings 
would be set up for tanks and self-propelled guns, and 2-3 assault and ferry 
crossing points. The table was prepared from materials obtained in: Central 
Archives of the USSR Ministry of Defense: Fund 299, List 3070, File 841, sheets 
83-121; Fund 315, List 4463, File 1ll, sheets 23-48; Fund 339, List 5193, File 
14, sheets 109-146. 








Troop actions would be outlined in a general way if the river was situated at a 
considerable distance from the point of engagement. The crossing would be planned 
in more detail directly in the course of the operation, 24 to 48 hours before ad- 
vance covering forces reached the river. When the first river was situated close 
to the point of engagement of tank and mechanized combined units, the crossing would 
be planned in more detail during the period of preparation for the operation. In 
particular, the composition of the advance covering forces and the possible 
character of their actions, routes of advance to the river by the combined units, 
sequence and timetable for setting up crossing sites, and the sequence of their 
utilization would be determined in advance. They would work out matters of giving 
(when needed) assistance to assault-echelon brigades in seizing existing crossings 
on the river and all types of support during approach to and crossing of the river 
by combined units. Advance covering forces would be reinforced with engineer sub- 
units and crossing equipment. Matters of coordination of tank and mechanized 
brigades with each other, with artillery and air, and with the engineer units 














supporting the river-crossing operation would be worked out in greater detail. 
Measures to gain the element of surprise in crossing and to conceal and camouflage 
captured and constructed crossings, primarily with smokes, would be planned at the 
army and corps echelon. 


Precisely these and a number of other measures were planned and worked out during 
preparation of combined units of the 6th Tank Army for crossing the Bakhluy River in 
the Lasi-Kishinev Operation, the 2d Guards Tank Army for crossing the Pilica River 
and the 3d Guards Tank Army for crossing the Nida River in the Vistula-Oder Opera- 
tion. All this made it possible to cross these rivers at a rapid pace. 


Sequential crossing of rivers would be accomplished in a varying manner, depending 
on the situation. In some cases tank and mechanized combined units would cross the 
first river in a hasty operation, seize a bridgehead, move the main forces across, 
and then would initiate exploitation. Subsequent rivers would be crossed in a 
similar sequence. Combined units of the lst Guards Tank Army, for example, em- 
ployed this sequence in crossing the Western Bug, San, and Vistula, combined units of 
the 2d and 6th Tank armies -- the Upper Tikich, Southern Bug, and Dnestr, which 

were situated at a distance of 90 and 150 km from one another. In other cases, with 
rivers closer together, two or more rivers would be crossed simultaneously by the 
main forces and advance covering forces. 


On 16-17 January 1945, for example, combined units of the 2d Guards Tank Army 
Simultaneously crossed the Pilica with their main forces, while advance covering 
forces crossed the Bzura; on 13-14 January the main forces of combined units of the 
3d Guards and 4th Tank armies crossed the Czarna, while their advance covering 
forces were crossing the Nida. When the main forces were crossing the Nida, the 
advance covering forces were already crossing the Pilica. The sequence of crossing 
the Pilica and Warta rivers was approximately the same. We should note, however, 
that a river-crossing operation was executed in this manner in those cases where 

it was possible to cross the first river swiftly, to reach the following river 
before the enemy was prepared, and to capture crossings or seize a bridgehead on 
that river. This was not always possible in practice. In September 1943, for 
example, the 7th Guards Mechanized Corps (Lt Gen Tank Trps I. P. Korchagin, com- 
manding) was assigned the mission of crossing the Desna, and then, initiating of- 
fensive exploitation, to advance to and seize the Dnieper crossing at Okuninovo. 

On 21 September 1943 motorized infantry of this corps crossed the Desna and cap- 
tured Okuninovo in the afternoon of 22 September, but it was unable to seize the 
Dnieper crossing without a halt. The enemy was defending a fortified position on 
the bridge approach with infantry, supported by 20 tanks. The advancing subunits 
of the attack-echelon brigades had no tanks or artillery, since these were still 

on the east bank of the Desna. They did not commence crossing until 25 September. 
The considerable delay in moving tanks across the river led to a situation where 
the fascists succeeded in transporting their units across the Dnieper and blew 

the bridge on the evening of 22 September, taking up a defensive position on the 
right bank. Therefore the corps was forced to proceed with deliberate preparations 
for a crossing operation, which took place under very difficult conditions. 


In the majority of operations combined units, if unable to execute a hasty river 
crossing, would cross a river following brief preparations, employing authorized 
organic crossing equipment. Crossing would be preceded by heavy preparatory ar- 
tillery and air bombardment. After 24-hour preparation, for example, combined 
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units of the 2d Tank Army crossed the Dnestr. Artillery of the large strategic 
formation was employed for artillery preparation. A substantial percentage of 
the army's tanks were utilized to deliver direct fire.® 


In the offensive operations of the Great Patriotic War tankers frequently would 
capture bridge crossings without a halt, which considerably facilitated crossing 
rivers. Examples of this type include seizure of a bridge across the Warta River 
near Burzenin in the Vistula-Oder Operation by a detachment of the 10th Guards Tank 
Corps (Col N. D. Chuprov, commanding) of the 4th Tank Army (Col-Gen D. D. 
Lelyushenko, commanding),/’ and capture of a bridge across the Seret River by the 
advance covering force of the 22d Guards Tank Brigade (Lt Col G. T. Pavlovskiy, 
commanding) of the 5th Guards Tank Corps (Lt Gen Tank Trps V. M. Alekseyev, command- 
ing) of the 6th Tank Army (Lt Gen Tank Trps A. G. Kravchenko, commanding) in the 
Iasi-Kishinev Operation, which ensured swift crossing of the river by the corps and 
penetration of a strong enemy defensive position in the vicinity of the Focsani 
Gates.8 In January 1945 the Warta and Liswarta rivers were crossed by coups of the 
3d Guards Tank Army (Col Gen Tank Trps P. S. Rybalko, commanding). They utilized 
bridges which had been captured earlier by advance covering forces or recon- 
naissance groups. Seizure of bridges usually involved great difficulties. 


If reconnaissance parties and advance covering forces were unable to seize existing 
crossings or did not have time to do so prior to arrival of the corps main forces, 
crossing would commence by two or three brigades simultaneously on a wide frontage. 
An important role would be played by swiftness of actions, bold and resolute 
maneuver aimed at utilization of the seized crossing by all corps forces or by the 
entire tank army. 


In the Lublin-Brest Operation, for example, reconnaissance subunits of the llth 
Tank Corps were unable to capture crossings on the Western Bug. Therefore the 
corps commander, Maj Gen Tank Trps I. I. Yushchuk, advanced all three tank brigades 
(20th, 36th, 65th) to the river along the entire 18-km sector. These brigades, 
thanks to decisive actions, discovered and captured five convenient crossing points. 
This made it possible to cross the river on a wide frontage, to seize a bridgehead 
and, after repulsing enemy counterattacks, to push the advance further. 10 


Reaching a river on a wide frontage created favorable conditions for decisive 
maneuver of men and equipment in the course of a crossing operation. Purposeful 
maneuver in turn, aimed at building up efforts in those sectors where success was 
indicated, constituted one of the decisive factors ensuring successful sequential 
crossing of rivers. 


The llth Guards Tank Corps (Col A. Kh. Babadzhanyan, commanding) of the lst Guards 
Tank Army (Col Gen Tank Trps M. Ye. Katukov, commanding), for example, in the 
Vistula-Oder Operation, reached the Warta River north of Poznan on 24 January 1945, 
executed a hasty crossing with motorized infantry forces, and seized a bridgehead. 
Due to the impossibility of laying a bridge at this point, however, the tanks 
remained on the east bank. By this time the 8th Guards Mechanized Corps (Maj Gen 
i. F. Dremov, commanding), which had crossing equipment at its disposal, was 
crossing the Warta south of Poznan. Under these conditions the tank brigades of 
the llth Guards Tank Corps redeployed, on orders of the commanding general of the 
army, into the zone of the 8th Guards Mechanized Corps. The 20th Float Bridge 
Battalion attached to this corps, with an N2P train, was also redeployed to the 
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Czapura area, where it put a 60-ton bridge across the river. On 26 January these 
brigades, utilizing this bridge and a bridge of the 8th Guards Mechanized Corps, 
crossed over to the bridgeh: id and exploited westward.+4 


An effective maneuver was executed by combined units of the 4th Tank Army in cross- 
ing the Oder River in January 1945. The army's 6th Guards Mechanized Corps (Col 

V. F. Orlov, commanding) crossed the Oder at Keben in a hasty river-crossing opera- 
tion. At the same time the 10th Guards Tank Corps, in spite of a bridgehead near 
Steinau seized by motorized infantry, due to heavy ice movement was unable to build 
a bridge and move tanks across to the river's west bank. 


Proceeding from the situation, the army commander ordered the corps tank brigades 

to redeploy to the Keben area and to cross the river on a bridge put across the 
river in that area. After crossing, the brigades attacked the enemy from the rear, 
proceeded to their own zone of advance, and linked up with the 29th Guards Motorized 
Rifle Brigade, which was defending the prior-seized bridgehead. 


As a result, both bridgeheads were joined into a single bridgehead extending 30 km 
in frontage and 15 km in depth, 12 


One of the most important factors in successful sequential crossing of rivers was 
the element of surprise. In the Proskurov-Chernovtsy Operation, for example, the 
8th Guards Mechanized Corps of the lst Tank Army, after capturing Chertkovo and 
crossing the Seret River, swiftly exploited toward the Dnestr. The corps commander, 
Maj Gen Tank Trps I. F. Dremov, learned that enemy reserves were moving into the 
Stanislav area. He therefore decided to mount the main attack, with the forces of 
a brigade, in the direction of Buchach, with the objective of deceiving the enemy, 
concealing the true area of advance to the Dnestr by the corps main forces, which 
were advancing in the direction of Zaleshchiki. Resolute actions by the 19th 
Guards Mechanized Brigade (Col F. P. Lipatenkov, commanding), which captured the 
town of Buchach on 25 March 1944, convinced the enemy that they could expect the 
advance of the main forces in that sector. The main forces of the 8th Guards 
Mechanized Corps, however, reached the Dnestr in the sector Mikhal'che-Ustechko- 
Gorodenka (70 km southeast of Stanislav) and swept across it on the morning of 

25 March in a hasty river-crossing operation. The infantry crossed with improvised 
means, while tanks deep-forded. Engineer subunits proceeded to rebuild a demolished 
bridge. Belated enemy countermeasures resulted in a portion of the enemy's forces 
being routed in a meeting engagement (20lst Infantry Division), and for all practi- 
cal purposes the enemy was no longer capable of holding the line along the Prut 
River. The lst Guards Tank Brigade (Col V. M. Gorelov, commanding) advanced on the 
city of Kolomyya. On 27 March it captured Kolomyya and crossed the Prut in a hasty 
river-crossing operation, thus SReUE SAE the crossing not only for the corps main 
forces but also for the lst Tank Army.+3 


The cited example shows that the element of surprise was achieved as a result of 
skillful maneuver in combination with felgning an attack in another sector. 


Particular attention was devoted to troop control. The necessity of efficient and 
flexible control and organization of activities connected with river-crossing opera- 
tions required knowledge of the situation and immediate response to situation 
changes by commanders and staffs of tank and mechanized corps. Toward this end 
reconnaissance parties and strong advance covering forces would be designated to 
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reconnoiter the enemy and river, with the objective of seizing and holding crossing 
sites, bridges and bridgeheads, When advance covering forces reach a river, corps 
commanders with command groups would immediately be dispatched to that spot. They 
would control the crossing operation from observation posts set up on the axis of 
concentration of the main efforts and directly at the river. Command posts would 
also be set up close to the river. Traffic control service would be organized in 
the staging areas and on the routes leading to the river. Commanders and staffs 
would ready the troops for crossing and would monitor execution of the crossing plan 
by units and combined units. One of the important tasks pertaining to organization 
of a river crossing was establishment of a reliable air defense system to protect 
the combat troops, and especially the crossing sites. 


When the attack-echelon brigades had completed the crossing, corps commanders would 
move across to the seized bridgeheads and would control combat operations aimed at 
enlarging them. 


Special river crossing radio nets would be set up for the period of the crossing 
operation, which would include operation of the radio sets of the command groups, 
command posts, chiefs of engineer troops (corps engineers), and crossing area 
commanders. When the crossing commenced, the commander and staff of the combined 
unit which was first to begin crossing would be added to this radio net. In addi- 
tion to radio, wire and other modes of communication would be set up. 


The success of a river-crossing operation depended to a significant degree on a 

high level of offensive momentum among the troops. Therefore commanders, political 
agencies, party and Komsomol organizations tirelessly conducted morale-psychological 
preparation of tank and mechanized combined unit personnel, focused on accomplish- 
ment of such difficult tasks. 


Success in crossing rivers by tank and mechanized combined units was achieved in 
large measure through advance preparation of the troops, by establishing a reserve 
and maneuver of crossing equipment, by the skill of the commanders of tank and 
mechanized combined units in gaining the element of surprise in a river-crossing 
operation, and by the ability fully to utilize the developing operational-tactical 
situation. 


Thorough reconnaissance, artillery and air support of the crossing cperation, and 

air cover of crossing sites were important in order to ensure a rapid pace of se- 
quential rive: crossings. Also important were extensive utilization of local crossing 
equipment and crossing equipment captured by the enemy; extensive maneuver of men 
and equipment during a crossing operation; constant readiness to repel enemy flank 
attacks; skillful and timely maneuver of crossing equipment; stable control of 

units and combined units and continuous coordination : ‘rsonnel and equipment, 

as well as morale-psychological preparation, heroism, and courage on the part of 
personnel. 


The experience of the war indicated that in order successfully to cross major 

rivers at a rapid pace, tank combined units required self-propelled crossing equipment 
wiich could keep up with the troops, tanks adapted for crossing a water obstacle 

on the riverbed, as well as amphibian tanks and armored personnel carriers. 


Today as well tank troops are one of the principal means of mcunting swift attacks 
to the entire depth of the enemy's operational de‘ense. Therefore the experience 
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a combat operations of tank and mechanized corps at operational depth, including ex- 

perience in sequential river crossings with extensive maneuver of crossing equip- 

ment, has retained its significance up to the present day. 

Innovative assimilation of the experience and know-how amassed in the operations of 

the past war and skillful utilization of this experience in present-day conditions 

constitutes one of the most important factors in improving troop combat efficiency. 
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GROUND FORCES OFFENSIVE ORGANIZATION IN POSTWAR PERIOD 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 27-32 


{[Article, published under the heading "Soviet Art of Warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War and in the Postwar Period," by Docent and Candidate of Historical Sciences Col 
Z. Shutov: "The Work of Commanders of Units and Subunits in Organizing an Offensive 
Against a Prepared Enemy Defense (1946-1980)"'] 


[Text] The reorganization and rearming of forces, conducted in 1945-1953 on the 
basis of conventional weapons and combat equipment, influenced to a certain degree 
the character, scope and dynamic nature of combat operations. In particular, in 
comparison with the third period of the Great Patriotic War, there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in width of zones of advance, breakthrough sectors, depth of 
objectives, and average daily rate of advance of the corps and division. The com- 
bined-arms character of combat became even more clearly marked. These changes, how- 
ever, were not so radical as to influence seriously the work content and methods of 
commanders pertaining to organization for combat ,1 which had become established 
during the years of the past war. Decision-making and planning were the first and 
most important component of this work . In preparing for an offensive operation 
against a prepared defense,the unit (subunit) commander, if sufficient time was 
available, would receive a full briefing on the assigned mission, would determine 
measures which had to be executed immediately to prepare for and organize for com- 
bat, would calculate the time required by himself and his subordinate commanders 
for this, would issue the requisite instructions, and would estimate the situation. 


The mission briefing made it possible to determine a rough plan pertaining to such 
items as selection of main axis of advance, nature of measures to secure the 
boundaries with adjacent units and conditions of coordination with them. In addi- 
tion, the commander could decide what measures should be carried out prior to initia- 
tion of the attack, and on what timetable. 


Having made a preliminary time calculation, the subunit commander would determine 
the immediate plan of action, that is, would specify when and where the plan should 
be communicated to subordinates, the requisite time to conduct reconnaissance with 
them, what time should be given the subunits to prepare for the attack, and when to 
carry out the measures designated prior to commencement of combat actions. Com- 
mander's reconnaissance would be conducted in order to made a more thorough situa- 
tion estimate and adopt the correct decision. Prior to its initiation the commander 
would issue detailed instructions on manner of conduct. Estimating the enemy, 
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the commander would study the enemy's defense on the terrain, at the same time 
detailing forces, composition, order of battle, forward edge of the battle area, 
strongpoints and weapons positioned in them, fire plan, flanks and boundaries. 


In addition, the commander would determine the following: trace of fighting and com- 
munication trenches; disposition of closest reserves, probable directions of counter- 
attacks, and nature of other actions by enemy ground troops and aircraft; types of 
obstacles. Estimate of the enemy's defense would be performed in order to deter- 
mine what resistance the enemy could offer, and with what forces, at the forward 

edge of the battle area and at depth, and subsequently to decide what strong points 
should be captured on a priority basis in order to disrupt the stability of the 
enemy's defense -- what should be demolished and destroyed or only neutralized, 

and what manpower and weapons should be allocated to this task. 


A comprehensive analysis of the enemy made it possible to establish the following: 
against what objective to direct the main efforts in order to penetrate the enemy's 
defense; what targets should be demolished, destroyed or neutralized; what order of 
battle is most advisable; what measures should be specified for repelling possible 
counterattacks; what maneuver should be employed in capturing enemy positions. 


When estimating his own forces, a commander would determine: fighting strength and 
degree of combat efficiency of his own and attached subunits and their capabilities; 
means and time of most effective neutralization of centers of enemy resistance, 
annihilation of weapons and personnel in them, and demolishing of trenches; sequence, 
mode and means of clearing lanes through obstacles. He would also take into ac- 
count the position of his subunits, would assign them missions, and calculate 
relative strengths. In particular conclusions he would determine the order of 
battle, measures to secure the flanks and boundaries between units, and determine 
personnel and weapons. 


In addition to personal observation, subunit commanders would utilize the following 
for study and evaluation of the terrain, especially deep in the enemy's defense: a 
large-scale map, aerial photographs, a relief map, operational and engineer recon- 
naissance findings. Ail specific features were determined which could affect the 
tactical order of battle, employment of weapons, and execution of maneuver. It was 
assumed that a terrain estimate made it possible to reach final conclusions for 
allocating tasks to the subunits. In addition, on the basis of his terrain estimate 
the commander could determine the attack position, designate artillery and mortar 
positions, determine engineer, chemical support, concealment and camouflage 
measures, detail conditions of coordination with adjacent units and securement of 
boundaries, and specify locations of observation posts, sequence and procedure of 
shifting their locations. 


Reaching partial conclusions on each of the situation elements and making the re- 
quisite notations on the map (diagram) and notes on a notepad or map margins, the 
commander would prepare his plan element by element. Then on the basis of these 

partial conclusions he would formulate his complete plan, which would be entered 

on the map (diagram). In addition, he would make the necessary notes pertaining 

to distribution of weapons among subunits, missions of artillery, timetable, co- 

ordination instructions, etc. 
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It would happen that conclusions proceeding from evaluation of the various situation 
elements would not coincide on one and the same item. For example, a conclusion 
could be reached, proceeding from estimate of the enemy, that it was advisable to 
concentrate the main efforts against the most weakly defended sector, or that it 

was necessary to bypass a strong point and attack from the flank. It followed from 
an on-the-spot estimate that it would be difficult to accomplish this on the 
selected axis, since the terrain in that secior was difficult, and therefore the main 
attack should be mounted elsewhere, where all combat arms could operate, but where 
the enemy had prepared a stronger defense. In such cases it would first of all be 
determined which variant was best in conformity with the concept of the higher 
commander and ensured the best conditions for close coordination with adjacent units. 
With a substantial superiority over the enemy in men and weapons, more accessible 
terrain would usually be selected for the assault. On the contrary, with limited 
forces, and especially a deficiency of artillery, it was more advantageous to at- 
tack the weakest point in the enemy's defense, even on difficult terrain. 


After the plan was formulated, the commander would issue an operation order, fol- 
lowed by instructions pertaining to combat, supply, political and logistic support, 
etc. Then time would be allocated to commanders of subordinated, and attached and 
supporting subunits for mission briefing, situation estimate and commander's recon- 
naissance in their assigned sectors, and time and meeting places would be desig- 
nated for receiving their reports on the results of the work they have accomplished. 
During the period when the battalion (company) commanders would be organizing for 
combat in their own subunits, the regimental (battalion) commander would coordinate 
actions with adjacent units and with those units which would be operating in the 
offensive sector of the regiment (battalion). He would then listen to the plans 

of the battalion (company) commanders, refine and detail their missions, and then 
organize coordination. 


As is evident from the above, the work performed by the regimental (battalion) 
commander pertaining to organization of an offensive operation against a deliberate 
defense was characterized during the first postwar years by diversity and sub- 
sequent elaboration of all requisite matters on the terrain. Naturally this re- 
quired time. A rifle battalion could be given up to three days or more to prepare 
for an offensive operation,2 including not less than 12 hours on the average for 
organization of coordination. 


With the development of the new weapons, particular nuclear weapons, and with in- 
creased troop mobility and striking power, the role of the time factor became inm- 
measurably greater. This was dictated chiefly by an increase in the pace of 
processes of combat. In addition it was necessary to take into account the results 
of nuclear strikes and to take measures for protection against mass destruction 
weapons, which had not been done previously. 


There became noticeable in the 1950's a discrepancy between the increased volume and 
increasingly complex content of measures pertaining to organization for combat on 
the one hand and the objectively existing trend toward decrease in time available 
for execution of these measures on the other. It was believed that this discrepancy 
could be eliminated only with a considerable improvement in the work methods of com- 
manders and staffs, at the same time improving the structure and technical equipment 
of control agencies. 
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Numerous debates were conducted in the military press in those years, dealing with 
the problem of improving efficiency and flexibility of control.’ As a result of 
extensive discussion, a substantiated conclusion was reached that the previously 
existing method of organization for combat, especially decision-making and planning, 
was basically suitable and practical.4 But the multistage work sequence compelled 
subunit commanders frequently to repeat the same items and led to unwarranted loss 
of time.2 In order to Organize for combat faster and better, it was proposed that 
the parallel work method be applied more extensively than in the past, that is, 
that conditions be created for simultaneous activities at two or more echelons, 

and that toward this end, following mission briefing, measures be specified and 
immediately executed pertaining to preparation and organization for combat in sub- 
ordinate subunits, and that the number of measures pertaining to organization for 
combat be reduced. For example, the plan was not to make the mission briefing a 
separate element. In the opinion of a number of officers and general officers, the 
commander accomplishes this in the course of receiving the mission and coordina- 
tion instructions. It was proposed that there be a significant reduction in the 
volume of items worked on during commander's reconnaissance and in organizing co- 
ordination, and that there be elimination of mandatory working out on the terrain 
all measures pertaining to organization for combat. In addition, it was proposed 
that one combine working on several items, such as the commander's plan, allocation 
of missions and organization of coordination. It was also recommended that there 
be a reduction in the number and volume of reports by subordinates, that sub- 
ordinates be summoned to the higher commander fewer times, elimination of repeti- 
tions at different stages of preparation, etc. 


The above enumerated proposals and recommendations were tested at numerous exer- 
cises. As a result of intensive theoretical search and experimental testing, by the 
beginning of the 1960's commander and staff work methods had been developed which 
made it possible substantially to reduce the time required to organize for an of- 
fensive action. This is attested by a comparison of organization for an offensive 
action by a rifle battalion in 1948 and a motorized rifle battalion in 1965. In 
the former instance preparations required 84 hours,® and 24 hours in the latter 
instance, that is, 3.5 times less time was required. 


Under the new conditions it was considered possible, depending on the concrete 
situation, to reach a decision and plan by map, subsequently refining and detailing 
the plan on the terrain. Work procedures and sequence became simpler. A battalion 
commander, for example, upon receiving a combat mission, would complete the brief- 
ing and estimate the situation, would make his decision and formulate his plan, 
issue a verbal operation order and organize coordination. The commander began or- 
ganizing coordination among subunits, attached and supporting weapons simultaneously 
with allocation of tasks, devoting particular attention to coordination of actions 
with the aim of swift exploitation of the results of employment of nuclear weapons, 
artillery fire and airstrikes.8 In most cases organization of coordination on the 
scale of the subunit ceased to be an independent stage in the commander's work 
sequence. For all practical purposes the procedure and sequence of coordination 
would be partly specified in the order (instruction) during allocation of tasks, 
and in final form in instructions specially issued immediately following this. 


In order to give subordinate commanders more time for preparation for an offensive 


action, the battalion commander, following mission briefing, situation estimate and 
organization of reconnaissance, would issue warning orders to ready for combat 
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actions. In contrast to the experience of preceding years, tasks pertaining to polit- 
ical work, reconnaissance, protection against mass destruction weapons, rear ser- 
vices and other types of support would be communicated, as necessary, in the form of 
separate instructions. Commander's reconnaissance would usually be conducted only 
from one point in the process of or following decisionmaking and commander planning 
(if accomplished on a map), for the purpose of refining and detailing the plan. 

This would take, as was indicated by field exercises, not more than 1.5 hours. 

There was a substantial reduction in the number of items worked on during situation 
estimate, commander's reconnaissance and organization of coordination. For example, 
commander's reconnaissance conducted at the beginning of the 1950's included 15 basic 
points, which were reduced to seven according to the 1964 Field Manual. ” 


Further development and evolution of weapons, combat equipment, and troop organiza- 
tion evoked a change in the character of combat operations. Following became the 
most important features of the combined-arms engagement: greater intensity, a more 
rapid pace, more dynamic character, mobility and maneuverability, spatial scale, 
diversity of situations in different sectors, and abrupt situation changes. A con- 
siderable flow of information and extremely limited time for its processing, syn- 
thesis and transmission required further change in the forms and methods of work 

by commanders and staffs in organizing for combat. Precisely for this reason there 
arose the necessity of shortening time for preparing and transmitting data and 
eliminating all superfluous and secondary elements from it 10 Ways to speed up or- 
ganization for combat were also suggested. In particular, a work method where 
staffs issued warning orders as soon as a mission was assigned was considered op- 
timal, warning orders in which the troops were briefed on forthcoming actions, and 
in the course of formulating a plan they would communicate to subordinates available 
information on the enemy, boundaries between units, and other information. On the 
basis of this information one could prepare calculations for employment of personnel 
and weapons in the forthcoming actions. When the commander was formulating his , 
plan, his staff would work in parallel, drafting it, and simultaneously preparing 
operation orders. With this, at the moment plan formulation was completed, it was 
necessary merely to introduce detailing and refinements into the documents and 
operation orders. 


Combat training experience indicated that departure from this method usually led 

to an incomplete job of organization for combat. At the "Dvina" exercise, for 
example, motorized rifle battalion commander Maj A. Chuguyev, having been assigned 

a mission, proceeded to his command and observation post and, having issued no 

orders or instructions, continued to estimate the situation, formulated his plan, and 
marked it on his map. Only after this did he summon the subunit commanders. But 

he had barely finished assigning a mission to one company when it was necessary, 
without completing the job, to depart for the commander's reconnaissar~ ‘eing 
conducted by the Fag reentes commander. Dusk soon fell, and organization * combat 
practically ceased. 1 


Work was organized differently in another motorized rifle battalion (Maj K. 
Strel'nikov, commanding). At 0600 hours on 15 June it received instructions to be 
ready the following morning to attack an enemy force defending on the west bank of 
Iskristyy Stream. Major Strel'nikov was to reach the western edge of Malaya Grove 
by 0900 hours on 15 June to receive his mission assignment. The battalion commander 
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Ordered his executive officer to communicate the contents of the instruction to conm- 
mand personnel, to take measures to ready the subunits for the forthcoming attack 
and to report at Hill 157.3 by 1200 hours together with the company commanders and 
commanders of the independent platoons, while he himself departed at 0700 hours to 
report to the regimental commander. After receiving mission orders and coordina- 
tion instructions, he met with the commanders of the subunits attached to the bat- 
talion. Informing them of the place and time to report for receiving mission orders, 
he departed for Hill 157.3. He calculated time en route. Completely briefed on the 
mission and estimating the situation, he formulated his plan. Subsequently meeting 
with the commander of the battalion which was in close contact with the "aggressor," 
he refined the latest information and coordinated with him the sequence of actions 
by the subunits when advancing and during the assault on the main line of resistance. 


Maj K. Strel'nikov reached Hill 157.3 at 1200 hours, where the executive officer, 
company commanders and commanders of the independent platoons, the tank battalion com- 
mander and commander of the artillery battalion, with their subordinates, were 
already waiting for him. Conducting commander's reconnaissance, he refined and 
detailed his plan and issued a verbal operation order. When he was sure chat the 
commanders of the subordinate, attached and supporting subunits correctly under- 
stood their missions, he gave the coordination instructions, in which he specified 
all subsequent measures pertaining to readying for the attack. 


The time from 1400 co 1530 was allocated to subordinate commanders for work on the 
terrain. During this period the battalion commander refined on the terrain the 
missions for the antitank guided missile subunit and mortar platoon, effected final 
coordination of matters of teamwork with the commander of the artillery battalion, 
specified the location and assigned the task of setting up the battalion command 
and observation post. 


The officers returned to t} ~<+ subunits at 1530 hours. On the way they studied the 
route of movement to the finai coordination line and specified the deployment lines 
and line of departure. H-hour was communicated at 2200 hours. The executive of- 
ficer immediately recalculated the time to astronomical time and communicated it to 
the subunit commanders. At O115 on 16 June the battalion proceeded to advance to- 
ward the final coordination line. After dismounting from the armored personnel 
carriers, the company commanders detailed the missions to the platoons by radio. 
This completed organization for combat at the battalion-platoon echelon. Skillfully 
executed, it ensure the battalion successful accomplishment of the mission.12 


Commander work methods pertaining to organization for combat continued to improve 

in the 1970's. At many exercises commanders enlisted executive officers, their 
deputies and chiefs of services for work on commander's reconnaissance and organiza- 
tion of coordination. The problem of efficient utilization of time allocated for 
organization for combat remained critical. Many saw accomplishment of this task in 
further improvement of the parallel work method, in precise distribution of al- 
located time, in boosting the level of commander proficiency, and in extensive 
utilization of new control means and automated control systems. 


Thus in the postwar years the content and methods of organization for an offensive 
engagement underwent substantial changes. The commander's work became simplified 
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and more purposeful, the number of measures and their volume were reduced, time cal- 
culation began to be pertormed with greater precision, and officer skills improved. 
All this made it possible to reduce the time to organize for combat. At the same 
time the necessity of maintaining a logical, scientifically substantiated sequence 
in decision-making and plan formulation, tested by combat experience, mandatory work 
by the commander on the terrain, and mandatory coordination of the efforts of sub- 
units of all combat arms tor effective accomplishment of the combat mission was re- 
confirmed. 
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1. Organization for combat as a component part of preparation, which includes deci- 
Sion-making, allocation of tasks to the troops, combat planning, organization 
of coordination of control and support. 


ro 


VOYENNYY VESTNIK, No 23, 1948, page 33. 

3. See KRASNAYA ZVEZDA, 5 February, 26 March, 6 August 1957. 
4. KRASNAYA ZVEZDA, 6 August 1957. 

5. VOYENNYY VESTNIK, No 5, 1958, page 1/7. 

6. VOYENNYY VESTNIK, No 23, 1948, page 33. 

/. Ibid., No 7, 1965, page 32. 


8. "Boyevoy ustav Sukhoputnykl: voysk (batal'on-rota)" (Ground Forces Field Manual 
(Battalion-Company)], Voyenizdat, 1964, Article 25. 


9. ILIbid., Article 9/7. 

LO. KRASNAYA ZVEZDA, 6 March 19/0. 

ll. Ibid., 3 March. 

12. VOYENNYY VESTNIK, No 6, 1971, pp 36-43. 
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RECOMMENDED TOPICS FOR MILITARY-HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 44-47 


[First part of two-part article published under the heading "Documents and Materials," 
with an introduction by Professor and Doctor of Military Sciences Lt Gen M. Kir'yan: 
"Future Topics for Military-Historical Research in 1981-1990"] 


[Text] The Institute of Military History of the USSR Ministry of Defense has drawn 
up a list of military-historical research topics for the 1980's, taking account of 
suggestions by the main headquarters staffs of the armed services and service 
academies. 


The topics listed below are intended for monographs, candidate or doctoral dis- 
sertations. Their investigation presupposes profound disclosure of the military- 
theoretical legacy of the founders of Marxism-Leninism, the leadership role of the 
Communist Party in military organizational development, the laws governing and 
patterns of development of military theory and practice, and drafting of concrete 
recommendations on utilization of military experience in solving contemporary prob- 
lems of Soviet art of warfare. Combined studies can be prepared on the most complex 
questions, through the joint efforts of military historians, economists, philosophers, 
demographers, and specialists in other fields. 


This is not meant to exclude the possibility of choosing topics not contained in this 
list. If unlisted topics are selected, they should be coordinated with the Scien- 
tific Council on Coordination of Research in the Field of Military History (Institute 
of Military History). In order to eliminate duplication, it is recommended that 
institutions and persons who have selected research topics from the following list 
communicate this fact to the Institute of Military History. 


Military-Theoretical Legacy of the Founders of Marxism-Leninism. Marxist-Leninist 
Methodology of Military History 


l. K. Marx and F. Engels on methods and forms of armed struggle. 

2. Marxist-Leninist philosophical-methodological fundamentals of military-political 

forecasting of major military events of the 19th and beginning of the 20th 

century. 

Marxism-Leninism on armed rebellion as an art. 

4. Marxism-Leninism on the correlation between war and economy (based cn the ex- 
perience of wars of the 19th and beginning of the 20th century). 


Ww 
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K. Marx, F. Engels and V. LI. Lenin on the relationship between man and machine in 
wars from te 18th to the beginning of the 20th century. 

Analysis by the founders of Marxism-Leninism of the sociopolitical character of 
wars of the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Leninist teaching on defense of the socialist homeland and the contemporary era, 
Leninist principles of strategic direction of armed struggle. 
Military-organizational activities of the Communist Party during the civil war 
years. 

Basic stages in development of Marxist-Leninist methodology of military-his- 
torical science. 

The general and specific in operation of the laws governing military history at 
various stages of societal development. 

Influence of sociodemographic processes on development of the art of warfare in 
the 18th-20th centuries. 


. Military-organizational activities of the CPSU during the years of the Great 


Patriotic War, 1941-1945. 


. The CPSU on the sociopolitical nature of wars since World War Il. 


History of Soviet and Russian Art of Warfare 


Basic stages, laws and patterns of development of Soviet art of warfare. 

The strategic operation (conditions of occurrence and patterns of development). 
Development of operational art in the period between wars (1921-1941). 
Development of Soviet art of naval warfare up to the beginning of the Great 
Patriotic War. 

Soviet military leaders and development of the art of warfare. 

Strategic reserves in wars of the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Activities of staffs at the top military leadership echelon of the Soviet 
Republic during the civil war years. 

Military activities of M. V. Frunze on the battlefronts of the civil war. 
Strategic deployment of the Soviet Armed Forces, based on the experience of the 
Great Patriotic War. 


. Strategic troop redeployments during the years of the Great Patriotic War. 
. Strategic direction of the Soviet Armed Forces during the years of the Great 


Patriotic War. 


. Development of the principles and methods of strategic planning in the Great 


Patriotic War. 


. Forms’ and modes of troop actions in an operation of a group of fronts in ac- 


complishing theater strategic missions in the course of the Great Patriotic War 
(experience and its significance for development of the art of warfare). 


. Coordination among branches of the Soviet Armed Forces in strategic operations 


of the Great Patriotic War. 
Strategic coordination between the Soviet Armed Forces and the armies of the 
nations of the anti-Hitler coalition in World War II. 


. Shifting agencies of strategic leadership from a peacetime to a war footing, 


based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 


. Agencies of strategic leadership, their functions and work methods during the 


years of the Great Patriotic War. 


. Organization of information activities on the General Staff and staffs of the 


fronts (fleets) and armies, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 
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19, 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40, 


41, 





Work experience of the main theater commans (Soviet Army and Anglo-American 
forces during World War II). 


. Representatives of Headquarters, Supreme High Command during the years of the 


Great Patriotic War (organization and methods of working on coordination of the 
operations of fronts). 


. Work methods of commanding generals of fronts (armies) in planning operations 


and organizing for combat actions during the years of the Great Patriotic War. 


. Methods of planning and organizing coordination in preparing for operations of 


groups of fronts, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War (problems 
and methods of solving them). 


. Organization of front (army) troop control during an operation (organization 


and work methods of staffs, control and communications facility system), based 
on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

trends in development of the organizational structure of front (army) control 
agencics during the Great Patriotic War. 


. Ensuring survivability of control facilities of fronts (armies), based on the 


experience of the Great Patriotic War. 


. Problems of troop control in strategic operations, based on the experience of 


the Great Patriotic War. 


. Troop control in front and army operations during the Great Patriotic War (prob- 


lems and synthesis of experience). 


. Organization of control of diverse naval forces in World War Il. 
. Features of control of large strategic formations (combined units) of coalition 


composition, based on the experience of World War II. 


. Work methods of the front (and army) commanding general and his staff in prepar- 


ing for an offensive (also defensive) operation on a limited timetable, based on 
the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

Forms and methods of operational and combat training of troops and staffs during 
preparation for operations, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 
Work methods of combined-arms commanding generals and staffs based on the ex- 
perience of organization of combined delivery of fire on the enemy in operations 
of the Great Patriotic War. 

Organization of and maintaining continuous coordination of troops in army and 
front offensive operations, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 
Coordination of Soviet Army ground forces with sea and river forces of the Navy 
in the operations of the Great Patriotic War. 

Warfare on ocean and sea lines of communication and its influence on the conduct 
of ground forces operations in World War II. 

Development of forms and modes of strategic offensive, based on the experience 
of the civil war and the Great Patriotic War. 

Experience in preparation for and conduct of encirclement operations in the 
Great Patriotic War and its significance for elaboration of contemporary theory 
of the art of warfare. 

Preparation for and conduct of army offensive (also defensive) operations, based 
on the experience of the Great Patriotic War (also the civil war and World War I). 
Experience in establishing and operational employment of battle groups in the 
major operations of the Great Patriotic War. 

Employment of support echelons and reserves for exploitation in offensive opera- 
tions of the Great Patriotic War. 

Military councils and their role in combat leadership (based on the experience 
of the Great Patriotic War). 
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4/7. 


. Experience in ensuring the survivability of force groupings in the conduct of 


operations during the Great Patriotic War. 


. Preparation for and conduct of front and army offensive (also defensive) opera- 


tions under special conditions (in mountain, arctic, forest-swamp and desert 
areas), based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

Methods of attaining high rates of advance, based on the experience of the Great 
Patriotic War. 


. Methods of gaining the element of surprise, based on the experience of offensive 


operations in the Great Patriotic War. 


. Surprise and deception, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 


Airborne operations in the Great Patriotic War. 
Employment of airborne assaults in World War II. 


. Amphibious landing operations in World War II. 
. Modes of struggle for air supremacy, based on the experience of World War II. 
. Experience in the combat employment of aviation in breaching a defense in opera- 


tions of the Great Patriotic War. 

Experience of combat operacions of rifle and tank troops in penetrating a defense 
in the Great Patriotic War (development of modes of forming combat dispositions, 
assault phase formations) and its significance for elaboration of theory of opera- 
tional art and tactics under present-day conditions. 


. Methods of ensuring secrecy of preparations for operations and the element of 


surprise in troop actions (examine different variants of surprise actions) during 
the Great Patriotic War. 


. Modes of offensive exploitation at operational depth by the forces of combined- 


arms (tank) armies, tank and mechanized corps, based on the experience of the 
Great Patriotic War. 

Development of the tactics of offensive (also defensive) combat of the Soviet 
Army during the Great Patriotic War (also civil war). 


. Development of forces, means and methods of conduct of tactical and operational 


reconnaissance during the Great Patriotic War. 
Capture and consolidation of operational bridgeheads in the concluding stages of 
offensive operations of the Great Patriotic War. 


. Organization and conduct of strategic defense, based on the experience of the 


Great Patriotic War. 

Experience in conduct of defensive operations of fronts in the summer-fall cam- 
paign of 1941. 

Features of conduct of defensive operations in repelling enemy counterthrusts 
(counteroffensive), based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 
Preparation for and execution of counterattacks and counterthrusts in the 
defense, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 


. Maintaining (restoring) the combat efficiency of large force groupings during 


the conduct of defensive operations of the Soviet Army in the Great Patriotic 
(also civil) War. 


. The problem of combat coordination of combined units mobilized in the course of 


military operations (based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War). 
Preparation and conduct of a counteroffensive, based on the experience of the 
Great Patriotic War. 


. Analysis of experience in gaining and holding air superiority in preparing for 


and executing front offensive operations in World War II. 


. Organizing and maintaining continuous coordination between air and ground 


forces in front and army operations, based on the experience of the Great 
Patriotic War. 
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67. Coordination of air forces and National Air Defense Forces in offensive (defen- 
sive) front operations (based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

68. Offensive air support, based on the experience of major operations of the 
Great Patriotic War. 

69. Inception and development of modes of conduct of the air and anti-air operation, 
based on the experience of World War II. 

70. Development of ground attack air tactics in offensive (defensive) front opera- 
tions, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

71. Conduct of night air combat operations, based on the experience of the Great 
patriotic War. 

72. Development of the Soviet Navy and art of naval warfare in the Great Patriotic 
War (forms and modes of combat employment of Soviet undersea forces, surface 
units and naval aviation). 

73. Employment of amphibious landings in offensive operations of the Great Patriotic 
War. 

74. Experience in combat employment of ASW forces in the Great Patriotic War. 

75. Naval infantry and its combat employment in the Great Patriotic War. 

76. Combating enemy raiding and reconnaissance parties, on the basis of the ex- 
perience of the Great Patriotic War. 

77. Motor (rail) transport of Soviet troops, based on the experience of offensive 
(also defensive) operations of the Great Patriotic War. 

78. Rear services support of the front (army) in the operations of the Great 
Patriotic War. 

79. The role of USSR rail transport in supporting the conduct of strategic opera- 
tions, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

80. Development of the rear services and Soviet Army Rear Services support in the 
Great Patriotic War. 

81. Rear services support of combat operations of air corps and air armies of the 
Supreme High Command Reserve in the principal strategic operations of the Great 
Patriotic War 

82. Engineer support of penetration of an enemy defense, based on the experience of 
the Great Patriotic War. 

83. Development of the forms and modes of logistic support of troops, based on the 
experience of the Great Patriotic War. 

84. Features of conduct of troop night combat activities, based on the experience 
of the Great Patriotic War. 

85. Organization of defense of the sea boundaries of the Soviet Union in the Far 
East (also northern sea boundaries) in the period between wars, during the 
Great Patriotic War, and in the postwar period. 

86. Development of air defense during the Great Patriotic War (also in the period 
between wars and postwar period). 

87. Development of operational art in the postwar period. 

88. Development of views on the conduct of naval operations following World War II. 

89. Development of naval aviation operational art and tactics in the postwar period. 

90. Evolution of views on modes of employment of nuclear weapons. 

91. Development of the art of naval warfare in the postwar years. 

92. Development of theory of engineer support of the engagement and operation in 
the postwar years. 

93. Development of theory of employment of amphibious and airborne assaults in the 
postwar period. 

94. Problems of troop combat readiness, based on the experience of World War II and 
postwar development of the USSR Armed Forces. 
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95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99, 
100, 
101. 


102. 


Problems of development of USSR Civil Defense in the postwar period. 
Development of the tactics of air combat in the postwar period. 

Development of fighter-bomber air tactics in the postwar period. 

Method of predicting rate of advance in front operations, based on the ex- 
perience of the Great Patriotic War. 

Predicting casualties and combat equipment losses in offensive-defensive opera- 
tions, based on the experience of World War II. 

Modeling a front (army) offensive operation, based on the experience of the 
Great Patriotic War. 

Modeling sea and air operations, based on the experience of the Great Patriotic 
War. 

Technical and special support of operations. 


(To Be Continued) 
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COMMENTS ON U.S. RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 54-58 


{[Article, published under the heading "In Foreign Armies," by Docent and Candidate 
of Historical Sciences V. Kirichenko: "The U.S. and Military Dictatorship Regimes in 
Latin America") 


[Text] In recent years the liberation and democratic movement has become intensi- 
fied in the Latin American countries, a movement which has struck heavy blows 
against U.S. imperialism and its stooges in this region. The successes of social- 
ism in Cuba have strengthened the political self-awareness of the Latin Americans, 
their faith in their own resources, and a resolve to continue the struggle for 
democratization of their countries. 


The co) apse of the Somoza dictatorship in Nicaragua evoked a broad international 
response. The victory of the people of this small country demonstrated that today 
antipopular tyrannical regimes are doomed. It is not an isolated phenomenon but 
merely one link in a chain of major U.S. failures. Washington's policy of isolating 
and blockading Cuba failed. U.S. attempts to destabilize the situation in Guyana 
and a number of other countries have failed. 


U.S. military history records more than 200 wars, and all of them, with rare excep- 
tion, were predatory, counterrevolutionary wars. Official U.S. historiography is 
compelled to acknowledge that in the 19th century alone U.S. military forces took 
part in 120 predatory wars and conducted more than 8,600 military campaigns and 
operations. The Spanish-American War was the first major military conflict in the 
era of imperialism (beginning of the 20th century). It was followed by aggressive 
actions against Mexico, Colombia, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and other nations. The majority of these countries, which had won ia- 
dependent statehood more than 150 years ago, still were unable to become free of the 
United States economically. It has only been in the last decades, under the in- 
fluence of the Great October Socialist Revolution and the victorious conclusion of 
World War II, in which the Soviet Union played a decisive role, as well as suc- 
cessful development of the nations of the socialist community, that the liberation 
struggle of the majority of these countries for their complete independence has been 
conducted on a large scale. 
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At the present time the countries of Latin America are at various levels of economic 
development and contain differing political regimes: Cuba, for example, is socialist, 
while Mexico, Colombia, and Ecuador are bourgeois-democratic. Military-fascist 
dictatorships rule in a number of countries -- Chile, Paraguay, Guatemala, and others. 
But on the whole an economic dependence on the United States of long standing is 
characteristic of Latin America (except for Cuba). Each year U.S. companies pump 

out approximately 2 billion dollars net profit. They export 70 percent of essential 
strategic raw materials -- uranium, petroleum, tin, copper, and bauxite. This is 

why U.S. monopoly capital does not want any country in this region to escape from 

its strangling embrace. 


Since the victory of the peoples of Nicaragua and Grenada, the military and dictator- 
ship regimes in other countries of Latin America have not felt secure. With U.S. 
approval, they have been organizing mass repressions against their political ad- 
versaries and have been trying to crush not only the revolutionary-democratic move- 
ment but the liberal-bourgeois opposition as well, and even "moderate" political 
thought. G. Vieira, general secretary of the Central Committee of the Colombian 
Communist Party, stated in his address at the 26th CPSU Congress that "the most in- 
veterate terrorists in Latin America are the members of the junta which is carrying 
out genocide in El Salvador, and the ultrareactionary elements which are implement- 
ing, at the bidding of the CIA, a repressive policy against the peoples of their 
own countries."! In response to these repressive actions, the struggle being waged 
by progressive forces on this continent for their overthrow is being stepped up. 


In conditions of a change in the world balance of power in favor of socialism and 
progress, U.S. imperialism has openly embarked upon a course of policy of support 
and strengthening of military dictatorship regimes throughout the world, including 
Latin America, and is building up its military presence in that region. (A. Noyzen), 
commander of U.S. naval forces in the Caribbean, for example, stated in character- 
izing the situation in Puerto Rico that the Pentagon "will not permit to take place 
on this island transformations similar to those which have taken place in Cuba, 
Nicaragua and Grenada."2 


The United States generously subsidizes military dictatorship regimes. According 

to figures in the U.S. press, more than 300 U.S. corporations are assisting the 
Chilean junta, which was given 520 million dollars in loans in 1976, 858 million in 
1977, and 1 billion dollars in 1978.3 At the same time the United States is con- 
tinuing to support other military regimes. In the 1976/77 fiscal year, for example, 
68 percent of all "assistance" went to Argentina, Brazil, and Chile.4 A total of 
32.1 million dollars were appropriated for military "assistance" to Latin American 
countries for 1979, and 38.7 million dollars for 1980.5 


Following the victory of the Nicaraguan people, the U.S. President called for in- 
creased "assistance" to the countries of Central America, in order to "strengthen 
the position" of those who are capable of "opposing social changes," including in 
Nicaragua. A frank admission was made by the U.S. assistant secretary of state for 
inter-American affairs, who stated that "assistance for the purpose of guaranteeing 
the security of these governments is... a means of strengthening our numerous and 
diversified interests." 
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Arms deliveries to Latin American nations in 1977-1979 not only did not decrease, 
but even increased. In the period 1958-1976 the United States sold 1.1 billion 
dollars worth of arms to these countries, 106.8 million dollars worth in 1977, and 
127 million dollars worth in 1978.’ A total of 114 million dollars worth of arms 
were sold to the Chilean junta in 1977-1978.8 Capital investment, grants, loans, 
assistance and other forms of enslavement have increased by more than 10-fold the 
foreign indebtedness of Latin American countries in the last 10 years. Foreign in- 
debtedness presently exceeds 120 billion dollars. 


The United States is continuing to strengthen the army, police and security ser- 
vice in Latin American countries with military dictatorship regimes, agencies which 
are carrying out repressive measures against their own peoples. According to a 
report in the foreign press, the United States "is helping strengthen military and 
paramilitary forces capable, with the assistance of the poliw, of maintaining in- 
ternal security in these countries, which is essential in order to regulate politi- 
cal, social, and economic development." 


In response to intensification of the antiimperialist movement in the countries 

of the Caribbean basin and Central America, Washington decided to strengthen its 
military presence in this region. According to information in the foreign press, 

at the beginning of October 1979 permanent headquarters of a Caribbean task force -- 
a Latin American version of the "rapid deployment forces,'' was established at Key 
West (Florida). 


Nor does U.S. policy rule out interference, even military intervention, in the 
internal affairs of Latin American countries. One example of this is the events 
which are taking place in El Salvador. Attempting to rescue El Salvador's reaction- 
ary regime, the United States sharply increased military assistance to the junta. 
Instructors from the Pentagon are attached to the Salvadoran "green beret" school, 
imparting their "know-how" in crushing popular uprisings. Forces at bases in the 
Caribbean have been brought to a state of combat readiness. Washington is willing 
to embark upon any adventure in order to prevent a'second Nicaragua." According 
to information in the foreign press, with reference to sources in the State 
Department of the new administration, large contingents of Honduran and Guatemalan 
forces are concentrating along the borders of El Salvador, under the leadership of 
U.S. advisers. The United States is directly assisting the Salvadoran junta in 
organizing "mobile assault units" equipped with U.S. warplanes and helicopters. 
Expanding military aid to the blood-stained junta in El Salvador, Washington has 
dispatched to this country large numbers of Special Forces personnel. All of them 
are carrying out repressive actions, under the direction of U.S. advisers, against 
Salvadoran national-patriotic forces. 


In spite of U.S. aggressive efforts, the Salvadoran masses are fighting for genuine 
sovereignty. "The present situation in Central America," states a joint declara- 
tion by the Communist and worker parties of the countries of Central America, 
Mexico and Panama, “is characterized by a steady weakening of the system of 
domination by imperialism and bourgeois-landowner oligarchies, as well as by an 
unstoppable upsurge of the popular democratic struggle...."19 Appraising the 
struggle of the Salvadoran people, J. Cienfuegos, member of the command of the 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front, stated: "The junta is encountering such 
massive domestic problems that it cannot remain in power. We are confident that we 
shall win final victory."11 
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The United States seeks to give its aggressive actions the appearance of "col- 
lective actions" in a "struggle against subversive Communist activities." A plan 
of joint struggle "against subversive Communist activity" was discussed in Bogota 

in November 1979 at a conference of commanders of the armed forces of Latin American 
countries, One point in this plan states that the military should take power into 
their own hands whenever a so-called political vacuum forms in a country. The 
majority of delegates supported a declaration that the liquidation of communisn, 
which deludes the working people and inspires guerrillas, is the main task of the 
armed forces. 


U.S. imperialism has exerted enormous influence on the armed forces of Latin 
American countries with reactionary regimes. At the present time these armed forces, 
which are akin to occupation troops, are dealing harshly and cruelly with their 
fellow citizens. The United States has imposed upon them a doctrine of 'tontinental 
defense against communism," cooperation with the United States for the purpose of 
crushing "continental subversive activities" and a struggle against "domestic 
enemies." 


The new U.S. administration, to delude world public opinion, has initiated a hostile 
campaign against the Soviet Union, accusing it of involvement in international 
terrorism. In this instance the United States is equating terrorism and the 
legitimate struggle of peoples for their national, economic and social liberation. 

To make such a parallel is to mock the aspirations of hundreds of millions of 

people on three continents, who have struggled and are continuing to struggle against 
colonialism and its vestiges, against foreign interference, for a new life worthy of 
man. This means claiming that dozens of new nations in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, which have been created as a result of a persistent struggle of peoples for 
their freedom and independence, are nothing but a result of terrorism. 


Any claims of involvement by the USSR in any terrorist activities constitute crude, 
malicious deception. The Soviet Union always has been and remains a highly-prin- 
cipled opponent of the theory and practice of terrorism. 


Schooled and armed by U.S. imperialism, the repressive government edifice of several 
Latin American countries is attacking progressive forces in this region. As V. l. 
Lenin wrote, the edifice of repression has become in capitalist countries “an in- 
strument of reaction, a servant of capital in the struggle against labor, an 
executioner of the people's freedom."43 American political scientists E. Daff and 
J. McCammant write that repressive actions in Latin America have increased greatly 
in number in the last 20 years,14 


in Argentina 8000 persons have been murdered out of political motives in the last 
three years, 20,000 persons have been kidnapped, 10,000 political prisoners languish 
in jails, and 3700 persons have been arrested on suspicion. A total ad 700,000 persons 
have fled the country. In Uruguay there are 6000 political prisoners incarcerated, 
and in Chile 200,000 persons have "gone through" the Pinochet concentration camps 
and torture chambers, while 2500 persons have "disappeared without a trace." In 
Guatemala 70,000 persons have been killed in the last 25 years, and 30,000 have 
‘disappeared without a trace" (murdered); more than 10,000 persons were killed in 
Nicaragua. Thousands of patriots have been murdered or are languishing in the 
torture chambers of Paraguay, El Salvador, Brazil, and Honduras. 15 
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In the last 10 years more than 30,000 persons have "disappeared" in Latin America, 
8000 persons have requested political asylum due to persecution, and more than 
4000 persons have been exiled. 16 


L. Corvalan, general secretary of the Communist Party of Chile, stated in his 
address at the 26th CPSU Congress that "fascist terror, unleashed according to U.S. 
prescriptions of ‘internal warfare,' cost Chile thousands of lives."17 


And what is the reaction of Washington, which likes to disguise itself in the toga 
of defender of "human rights"? In May 1979 the U.S. State Department stated that 
serious considerations, involving national security, justify military assistance to 
countries which commit gross violations of human rights. The same applies to 
economic assistapee to friendly governments which have a bad reputation in the area 
of human rights. In short, "the higher interests of the United States" allegedly 
force it to give aid and support to repressive regimes. 


U.S. leaders, while calling themselves defenders of human rights, in actual fact 
seek to crush human rights by all means and methods. The above fact indicates that 
the U.S. Government is actively encouraging and organizing terrcrism at home and 
abroad, both directly and by means of its stooges in countries with repressive 
regimes, and with the sole objective of suppressing the struggle of peoples 
striving to become free from the oppression of dictators. 


Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, general secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, emphasized 
the following in the Central Committee Report to the 26th CPSU Congress: 'Adven- 
turism, willingness to gamble the vital interests of mankind for the sake of narrow, 
selfish aims -- this is particularly glaringly manifested in the policies of the 
most aggressive imperialist circles. Demonstrating total disregard for the rights 
and aspirations of peoples, they attempt to portray the liberation struggle of the 
masses as a manifestation of ‘terrorism.’ They in truth pursue the aim of attaining 
the unattainable -- to block the path of progressive changes in the world and to 
regain for themselves the role of rulers of the destiny of peoples.'""19 But the 
forward development of society cannot be halted. The experience of history has 
shown that "wherever colonialism exists, there will be a struggle for national 
liberation. Wherever exploitation occurs, there will be a struggle for liberation 
of a Wherever there is aggression, there will also be resistance to aggres- 
sion." 


FOOTNOTES 
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2. PRAVDA, 18 December 1979. 
3. LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMIC REPORT, 1 April 1977, page 51. 


4. EL DIA, Mexico City, 29 December 1977. 


5. THE NEW YORK TIMES, 25 February 1978; 25 February 1979. 
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USE OF MILITARY HISTORY IN TROOP INDOCTRINATION DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 59-65 


{[Article, published under the heading "Scientific Reports and Information," By 
Member of the Military Council and Chief of the Political Directorate of the Volga 
Military District Lt Gen B. Utkin: "The Experience of Using Military History in the 
Indoctrination of Troops"] 


[Text] Experience of work in line units convincingly attests to the fact that mili- 
tary history is one of the most important means of instilling in unit and subunit 
personnel Soviet patriotism and socialist internationalism, courage and heroism, 
confidence in the victory of our just cause, and burning hatred toward the enemies 
of the homeland. Good knowledge of our people's heroic past and assimilation of 
the experience of wars in defense of the homeland promote a rise in the level of 
combat and political training. Study of military history helps one better under- 
stand the laws and patterns of development of military affairs, the techniques and 
methods of warfare. This is especially important for officers. It is difficult to 
picture a model of a future battle only by comprehending the abstract points of 
regulations and field manuals. One should enlist as an aid to this military his- 
tory, which in large measure supplements these points and prompts one to thought, 
comparisons, and innovation. 


Proceeding from this, considerable importance is attached to matters pertaining to 
studying the history of the Soviet State and its Armed Forces in our Red-Banner 
Volga Military District. Knowledge of the experience of warfare is acquired at 
political instruction classes and within the system of officer Marxist-Leninist 
training. Military history is part of the curriculum at military schools. As 
regards indoctrination of personnel with examples from military history, this work 
is planned and scheduled by district political agencies for the entire period of 
formal training in school, as well as during the period of compulsory service of 
noncommissioned officers and enlisted personnel. Classes and other activities for 
officers are figured for three years. The district military council, political 
directorate and political agencies regularly discuss experience and know-how 
amassed in the process of these activities, exercise continuous supervision, and 
offer needed assistance locally. 


Certain featuresof our district favr successful conduct of this important activity. 
The district includes a number of autonomous republics (Bashkir, Mari, Mordovian, 
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Tatar and Chuvash) and oblasts (Kuybyshevskaya, Orenburgskaya, Penzenskaya, 
Saratovskaya, and Ul'yanovskaya), which have a rich history. Established by 
Sovnarkom decree on 4 May 1918, tie district has made a large contribution to na- 
tional defense and our country's military-organizational development. We are 
fami] .ar with Vladimir Ll'ich's assessment of the role of the Volga and Urals in 
defense of the achievements of the revolution.4 The fate of Soviet rule was twice 
determined here, on the Volga and in the Urals. The Orenburg workers, under the 
leadership of Communists, successfully smashed the Dutov, Belov, and Kolchak bands. 
In April 1919 troops led by M. V. Frunze began a powerful counteroffensive from . 
the Buzuluk area, in the general direction of Belebey, Buguruslan, Ufa, and sub- 
sequently toward Aktyubinsk as well. 


Volga tighting men have brought fame to the homeland with their valiant deeds. 
More than 1500 have been awarded the lofty title Hero of the Soviet Union. The 
entire world is familiar with the nanes of men from our region -- Aleksandr 
Matrosov, Vasiliy Klochkov, Mikhail Devyatayev, Viktor Talalikhin, Vasiliy Surkov, 
Yevgeniy Nikonov, Musa Dzhalil, and many, many other heroes. 


In the Mordovian ASSR, for example, they recall with pride Army Gen Maksim 
Alekseyevich Purkayev. During the Great Patriotic War he commanded armies and 
tronts. The troops he led successfully smashed the German fascists and Japanese 
militarists. 


On the eve of the 35th anniversary of the Victory of the Soviet people over 

fascism, a monument was unveiled in Ufa, in honor of Aleksandr Matrosov and 

Minnigali Gubaydullin, who blocked the firing ports of enemy pillboxes with their 
bodies. This district's military personnel will remember forever these and 

thousands of other people of the Volga who fought valiantly against the fascist 

scum. They hold them up as an example to emulate as they work to master in peacetime 
the difficult science of winning. 


Commanders, political agencies, party and Komsomol organizations extensively 
utilize facts from the heroic history of our people and their Armed Forces to in- 
doctrinate the men in a spirit of Soviet patriotism and proletarian international- 
ism. 


In the last war the working people of the Volga expended much resources and energy 
to gain victory over the enemy; this has found expression in the literature of 
recent years.@ In 1941-1945 there were 145 higher and secondary military educa- 
tional institutions situated on the territory of the district, which during the war 
years trained for the Armed Forces more than one third of the total number of com- 
mand, political and technical personnel. 


The meritorious services of one of the oldest military districts in the forming of 
units and combined units which earned fame in the civil war and the Great 
Patriotic War, in training military cadres and in military-patriotic indoctrination 
were acknowledged by award of the Order of the Red Banner. 


At the present time there are several museums, 2 approximately 2300 monuments, 2000 
obelisks and 850 memorial tabletsin the oblasts and republics of the Volga and 
Southern Urals. A total of 255 echools, Pioneer palaces, and troops have been 
named after Heroes of the Soviet Union. A total of 1027 city streets bear the 

lan roes of the civil war and the Great Patriotic War. 














All this creates the most favorable opportunities for further strengthening military- 
patriotic work among the troops of tiis district and comprehensive utilization of 
military history in this work. 


The objective conditions alone, however, would not permit us to achieve appreciable 
success in military-historical and military-patriotic work and in indoctrination 

of personnel without the vigorous activities of the district military council, party 
Oblast committees, political agencies, party organizations, the large detachment 

of Communists, commanders and political workers. Quite frankly, their role is con- 
siderable. 


The troops of our district actively participate in general measures conducted 
throughout the country and in the armed forces, dedicated to major historic events 
and holidays. Although our activities do not differ substantially in content and 
form from those conducted in other districts, we endeavor to indoctrinate our per- 
sonnel first and foremost on historic examples from the history of the subunits and 
units which were formed on the Volga. For example, in one regiment of our district 
an exercise was held in March 1980. Difficult conditions were created -- an ex- 
tended combined-mode march, unfavorable deployment conditions, stubborn "aggressor" 
resistance, and the muddy roads of spring. Commanders, political workers and 

staff officers did a great deal of work to mobilize the men for successful accom- 
plishment of assigned tasks. The exercise was held on the threshold of the 35th 
anniversary of the Victory of the Soviet people in the Great Patriotic War. Politi- 
cal workers related to the men in detail the skilled actions at the front by the 
fighting men of their unit in March 1945, when the regiment earned the Order of the 
Red Banner. The fighting history of this unit became closer and more concrete. It 
inspired the men and made them feel greater responsibility for accomplishing tac- 
tical missions. All this also had a favorable effect on exercise results. 


We endeavor to differentiate the forms and methods of utilization of military his- 
tory for indoctrination purposes on the basis of category of military personnel. 
Practical experience has confirmed that scientific-practical and reader conferences 
are quite useful in working with officers. In the last five years more than 50 sci- 
entific-practical conferences on problems of military history have been held in 

this district, including 10 at the district directorate. Alongside party-mindedness, 
instructiveness and scientific content as the principal requirements on these con- 
ferences, we also endeavor to give them considerable emotional coloring. 


On the occasion of the 110th anniversary of the birth of V. I. Lenin, a scientific- 
practical conference was held for district leader personnel, entitled "V. I. Lenin 
and the CPSU on the Laws Governing and Patterns of Victorious Conduct of War in 
Defense of the Socialist Homeland. Utilization of the Experience of the Great 
Patriotic War in Practical Soviet Military Organizational Development, Troop Train- 
ing and Indoctrination." A report was presented at this conference by Col Gen 

V. N. Konchits, district commanding general. Discussion of this report was con- 
ducted in eight sections. More than 60 persons spoke. The speakers emphasized 
that the teaching of Marxism-Leninism constitute the methodological foundation of 
military history, especially the military-theory legacy of V. I. Lenin, CPSU 
decisions, the writings of Comrade L. I. Brezhnev --'Na strazhe mira i sotsializma" 
[Guarding Peace and Socialism] and his memoirs "Malaya zemlya" -- as well as D. F. 
Ustinov's "Izbrannyye rechi i stat'i" [Selected Speeches and Articles]. They spoke 
on the necessity of more extensively utilizing for indoctrinational purposes the 
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display materials in the museums devoted to V. I. Lenin and his family in 
Ul'yanovsk, Kuybyshev, Kazan', Ufa, Penza, Saratov, and Cheboksary. 


Addresses at the conference by Gens P. A. Malyakshin, A. S. Kobzar', V. M. Sidorenko, 
Yu. S. Ivanov and other veterans of the Great Patriotic War were instructive. The 
conference ended with the adoption of recommendations. These recommendations were 
published in the district newspaper ZA RODINU. They noted that work pertaining to 
studying the experience of combat operations and its practical adoption in training 
should be headed personally by unit commanders, commanding officers of service 
schools, as well as the most knowledgeable officers and general officers. It is 

the duty of staffs to plan and schedule this work, to communicate tasks to executive 
personnel, to monitor execution and organize study of materials. The most diversi- 
fied forms and methods were recommended: military-history conferences, information 
updates, reports communiqués, dissemina.ion of instructive examples from combat at 
field-exercise c, ques, etc. 


An interesting conference was held with chiefs of district political agencies, 
dedicated to the 60th anniversary of the Main Political Directorate of the Soviet 
Army and Navy. The conferees noted with gratitude the party's constant concern over 
party-political work in the army. Many of them discussed indoctrination of young 
political workers in the rich traditions of the political agencies and political 
personnel of the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union. 


The district military council, jointly with the Institute of Military History of 
the USSR Ministry of Defense, held a reader conference at the Kuybyshev garrison on 
the materials of the eight-volume Soviet Military Encyclopedia. Maj Gen G. N. 
Shinkarenko, deputy chief of the editorial department of the Encyclopedia, took 
part in preparing for and holding this conference. The conferees highly praised 
this profoundly scholarly work, noted articles in the Soviet Military Encyclopedia 
dealing with the history and affairs of our district, made a number of comments and 
Suggestions on future work on similar publications. Particularly interesting were 
remarks made by Lt Gens M. 1. Polishchuk, Zh. K. Kereyev, and A. A. Parfenov, Can- 
didate of Historical Sciences, Docent P. A. Sanayev, and Doctor of Medical Sciences 
Professor Col Med Serv A. A. Novitskiy. We must state that this has not been the 
only conference on the Soviet Military Encyclopedia. It had been discussed previous- 
ly at the Kazan’, Ul'yanovsk, and Saratov garrisons. 


We are greatly assisted by the Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Army and 
Navy, the General Staff of the USSR Armed Forces, and the Institute of Military His- 
tory. Candidate of Military Sciences Co] Gen M. G. Gareyev, Doctors of Philosophical 
Sciences Lt Gen D. A. Volkogonov and Maj Gen Yu. Ya. Kirshin, and Candidate of His- 
tor’cal Sciences Maj Gen V. S. Makhalov have on numerous occasions presented lec- 
tures to the district's troops. 


Many of our activities deal specifically with the district's history, its garrisons, 
combined units and units, and military-historical work on the Volga and in the 
Southern Urals. All measures are conducted with the active assistance of party 
oblast committees, local party, Komsomol and soviet organizations, and many civilian 
and military higher educational institutions and publishing houses. 
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The working people of the Volga and military personnel festively celebrated the 
60th anniversary of the Red-Banner Volga Military District. V. P. Orlov, first 
secretary of the Kuybyshevskaya Oblast CPSU Committee, V. A. Rodionov, secretary ot 
the Saratovskaya Oblast CPSU Committee, and F. M. Kulikov, secretary of the 
Penzenskaya Oblast Committee took part in a scientific-practical conference or- 
ganized by the district military council and political directorate, entitled 

"60 Years Guarding the Achievements of Socialism." The district newspaper ZA 
RODINU published in March-April 1978 six special pieces dealing with this important 
event. 


Anniversaries of a number of cities, combined units and units were celebrated at 

the same time as the district's 60th anniversary. Working people and military per- 
sonnel festively celebrated the 60th anniversary of the heroic defense of Orenburg. 
An official meeting was held in September 1978 by the Ul'yanovskaya Oblast CPSU 
Committee in honor of the 60th anniversary of the liberation of Simbirsk from the 
White Guardists. The city's workers got together with veterans of the famed 24th 
[ron Division. 


We should note that military-patriotic work occupies the center of attention of 
oblast and city party committees. A "Glory" memorial complex, for example, covering 
an area of four hectares, was constructed in Saransk in 1980 by decision of the 
Mordovian CPSU Oblast Committee. This complex includes 1/7 busts of famed sons of 
the Mordovian people who gave their lives defending the homeland, as well as memorial 
tablets honoring Heroes of the Soviet Union. By decision of the Bashkir CPSU Oblast 
Committee, a memorial tablet was dedicated in the town of Belebey, on a building in 
which the Military-Political Academy was housed during the war years, while a 
memorial tablet was placed on a building in Ufa which housed the General Staff 
Academy. In January 1980 the Saratovskaya Oblast CPSU Committee held a conference 
at Saratov State University, entitled "V. I. Lenin and the Soviet Armed Forces," 
directed by V. A. Rodionov, oblast committee secretary. A report was presented by 
Doctor of Historical Sciences Professor D. P. Vanginov. Scholars from the univer- 
sity and service schools, as well as officers from the district political 
directorate took part in the conference. 


And there are a great many such examples. The oblast CPSU committees, with which 
the district military council and political directorate maintain close contacts, 
display tireless concern for the military-patriotic indoctrination of working 
people. Measures carried out under their direction are distinguished by depth, 
concreteness, are figured for extended utilization, and produce substantial ef- 
fect. fhey involve in military-patriotic work party committees, soviets, trade 
unions, Komsomol, DOSAAF organizations, educational institutions, the Znaniye So- 
ciety, artists and performers unions, sports organizations, veteran’ councils, the 
mass media, civil defense agencies, etc. 


Military-patriotic schools formed under the auspices of military educational in- 
stitutions are doing a great deal of work with civilian youth. Many schoolchildren 
enrolled at these facilities later choose a military career. The "Young Tanker” 
military-patriotic school, for example, formed under the auspices of the Ul'yanovsk 
Guards Higher Tank Command School, has been operating for 12 years. During this 
time it has graduated 384 secondary-school students, 244 of whom subsequently 
became officers. 
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At the present time there are 14 military-patriotic schools operating in the 
district, with a total enrollment of approximately 2000. More than 5000 enlisted 
personnel, noncommissioned officers and young officers are serving as military- 
technical study group instructors and Pioneer leaders at secondary schools. 


An important role in indoctrinating civilian youth is played by agitation groups 
which are sent out each year into the republics and oblasts of the Volga by Komsomol 
organizations of military-educational institutions. The finest representatives of 
the schools conduct military-patriotic measures among urban and rural young people, 
jointly with oblast Komsomol committee officials, and select from among the most 
worthy young men candidates for enrollment in military educational institutions. 


Much attention is devoted to military-history work in the district's units and 
service schools. In one of the units, for example, it has become the practice to 
assign tasks to one or two officers prior to each command and staff or tactical 
exercise, to select and study appropriate examples from military-historical ex- 
perience. In March 1980, for example, officer A. S. Starodub prepared a study on 
the topic "Utilization of the experience of the Great Patriotic War pertaining to 
distributing political workers among the combat dispositions." 


A reference-information center, which is headed by propagandist Capt V. V. Belousov, 
has been established in this unit and is successfully operating. It has 

collected more than 450 different works on military history written on the basis of 
study of historical data cards, beginning with 1923. The combat experience of the 
Great Patriotic War period is extensively synthesized in a number of these materials. 
Military-historical work is being actively conducted at the Twice Red Banner Order 
of the Red Star Ul'yanovsk Guards Higher Tank Command School imeni V. I. Lenin. 

The Lenin Memorial complex is extensively utilized for these purposes. In May 1980 
a scientific-practical conference was held in the Lenin Memorial auditorium entitled 
"Victory of the Soviet People in the Great Patriotic War -- Triumph of Leninist 
Teachings on Defense of the Socialist Homeland." Officials from the Ul'yanovskaya 
Oblast and Ul'yanovsk city party committees as well as garrison officers took part 
in the conference. 


Classes are held at the Memorial Center for personnel enrolled at the school on 
topics connected with the activities of V. I. Lenin as creator of the Red Army and 
director of the defense of the Soviet Republic during the civil war years. 


Materials from the Lenin Memorial are utilized by students in writing papers on 
military-historical topics. Here are the titles of some of them: "Military-Combat 
Work of the Simbirsk Committee of the Russian Social-Democratic Workers' Party (of 
Bolsheviks) During the Period of Preparation for the Great October Socialist 
Revolution" (author -- second-year man A. L. Sepin); "Leninist Teaching on Defense 
of the Socialist Homeland and Its Development in the Writings of L. I. Brezhnev" 
(author -- second-year man V. V. Persil'yev); "The Place and Role of the Army in 
the Political System of the Developed Socialist Society" (author -- fourth-year man 
A. Yu. Serebrov). 


There is a military-scientific society in operation at the Ul'yanovsk garrison of- 
ficers’ club. There is also a section of the Soviet War Veterans Committee here, 
headed by Hero of the Soviet Union Maj Gen (Res) P. A. Mel'nikov. A book entitled 
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"Chest', otvaga, muzhestvo" [Honor, Valor, Courage] (authored by A. D. Yermolayev, 
V. I. Lebedev, and V. A. Radil'chuk) has been put out by members of the military 
scientific society. It contains reminiscences and documentary sketches on the com- 
bat deeds of Ul'yanovsk fighting men during the Great Patriotic War, such as twice 
Hero of the Soviet Union I. S. Polbin, Hero of the Soviet Union Aleksandr Matrosov, 
and others. 


Combat glory museums and rooms in combined units, in units and at service schools 
are extensively employed to indoctrinate military personnel on examples of the 
heroic history of the Soviet Armed Forces. In addition to a museum, a memorial 
complex has been set up at the Red-Banner, Order of the Red Star Saratov Higher 
Military Command School imeni Hero of the Soviet Union Maj Gen A. I. Lizyukov. This 
complex includes a memorial to school graduates who have died fighting for the 
homeland, and 1l niches for placing capsules with soil brought from those sites 
where they fought heroically. As a rule the soil placement ceremony takes place on 
Victory Day, in a solemn atmosphere, in the presence of several hundred residents 
of Saratov. This has now become a unique military ritual. Veterans of the Great 
Patriotic War take part in it. Eight capsules have been emplaced in three years. 
They contain soil taken from Lake Khasan and the Khalkhin-Gol River, from the 
Moscow area and from Mamai Hill, from the Pulkovskiye Hills and from Dukla Pass. 
Young cadets take the oath and graduating cadets receive their officer's shoulder 
boards on the square by the memorial. 


VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, which carries current-importance articles on military 
history, has become a great help in the work being done by the district's officers. 
Materials published in this journal, especially in the sections "Soviet Art of 
Warfare in the Great Patriotic War" and "Proficiency and Heroism; are utilized in 
the commander training system and in political instruction classes for enlisted 
personnel and noncommissioned officers. Reader conferences are held in the 
libraries of the unit on individual journal articles, while the most interesting 
materials in the journal are reflected in the museums and combat glory rooms of 

the units, combined units, and service schools. The V. I. Chapayev Museum in 
Cheboksary, for example, is displaying all articles which have appeared in VOYENNO- 
ISTORICHESKLY ZHURNAL on that legendary hero of the civil war. An article by Lt 
Gen V. Volkov entitled "In the Trans-Volga," which appeared in the No 9, 1979 issue 
of VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL, won the approval of the district's military per- 
sonnel. 


Military scientific work is being successfully conducted in this district, as was 
noted by USSR First Deputy Minister of Defense Mar SU N. V. Ogarkov, chief of the 
General Staff of the Armed Forces. A great many dissertations have been defended 
in recent years, including dissertations dealing with problems of the military his- 
tory of the Volga.4 Pieces are currently being written on the history of the 
district's aviation, construction units, as well as a number of service schools. 

We must emphasize that approximately 400 members of the military scientific so- 
ciety are investigating military-history topics in this dis.rict. 


Thus considerable historical and military-patriotic work is being done in this 
district. We cannot rest on our laurels, however, particularly since reserve poten- 
tial still exists. 
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First of all we have considered it essential to make better use of the scientific 
manpower of civilian and higher military educational institutions and military sci- 
entific societies located in the district in order more deeply to comprehend his- 
torical events which are important for the military-patriotic indoctrination of 
Soviet citizens and Armed Forces personnel. 


We believe that our efforts in the area of indoctrination of personnel would be 
even more effective if we had at our disposal a large number of studies not only 
on history of the art of warfare (to which military history very often boils down), 
but also on history of the development of military equipment, military knowledge, 
training of military cadres, on history of unification of multinational military 
collectives, etc. 


This problem is of particular significance for our district, which contains more 
than 20 higher military educational institutions, for the addition of new military- 
historical literature to the school libraries will unquestionably have a positive 
effect on the quality of training of officer cadres and will help them more ef- 
fectively conduct heroic-patriotic indoctrination of military personnel. 


Active efforts in the area of dissemination, study and implementation of congress 
resolutions were initiated in our district following the 26th CPSU Congress. This 
question was examined at a meeting of the military council, which ratified a plan 
of measures to implement the resolutions of the 26th CPSU Congress; it was also 
discussed at a district meeting of party activists, which drew up recommendations 
for political agencies and party organizations. 


At the end of March the district political directorate held a republic scientific- 
practical conference jointly with the Mari CPSU Oblast Committee, on the topic 

"The 26th CPSU Congress on the Increased Aggressiveness of Imperialism and the Need 
to Increase the Nation's Defense Capability and Improve Preparation of Working 
People to Defend the Homeland." A. G. Posibeyev, probationary member of the CPSU 
Central Committee and first secretary of the Mari CPSU Oblast Committee, V. l. 
Romanov, chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Mari ASSR,and other 
high-level officials took part in this conference. 


We intend to hold similar conferences with the participation of CPSU oblast com- 
mittees, in other oblasts and autonomous republics situated within the territory of 
our district. 


In conformity with party demands pertaining to the necessity of increasing the 
scientific character, efficiency and aggressiveness of political indoctrination 
work, we shall make every effort to accomplish the tasks specified by the 26th 
CPSU Congress and to achieve additional success in indoctrination and training of 
military personnel, reliable defenders of the socialist homeland, and in military- 
patriotic indoctrination of Soviet youth. 


FOOTNOTES 


lL. See V. I. Lenin, "Poln. Sobr. Soch." [Complete Works], Vol 50, pp 133, 135, 146 
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Z. I. Gil'manov, "Tatarskaya ASSR v Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyne 1941-1945 gg." 
[The Tatar ASSR in the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945], Kazan', Tatknizhizdat, 
1977; B. G. Gibadullin, "Sovetskaya Bashkiriya v gody Velikoy Otechestvennoy 
voyny (1941-1945 gg.). Istoricheskiy ocherk" [Soviet Bashkiria During the Years 
of the Great Patriotic War (1941-1945). A Historical Sketch], Ufa, Bashgosizdat, 
1971; "Chuvashskaya ASSR v period Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyny (iyun' 1941-1945). 
Sbornik dokumentov i materialov" [The Chuvash ASSR in the Period of the Great 
Patriotic War (June 1941-1945). Collected Documents and Materials], Cheboksary, 
Chuvashknizhizdat, 1975; "Mariyskaya ASSR v gody Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyny. 
Sbornik dokumentov i materialov" [The Mari ASSR in the Years of the Great 
Patriotic War. Collected Documents and Materials], Yoshkar-Ola, Marknizhgos- 
izdat, 1967; "Mordoviya v gody Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyny, 1941-1945" [Mordovia 
in the Years of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945], Saransk, Mordovskoye 
knizhnoye izd-vo, 1962; et al. 


These include the Museum of V. I. Lenin and His Family, the M. V. Frunze Museum 
in Kuybyshev, the V. I. Chapayev Museum in Cheboksary and Pugachev, and the 
Museum of History of the Troops of the Red-Banner Volga Military District, which 
is visited by more than 100,000 persons each year. 


See, for example, the following doctoral dissertations: Khramkov, L. V., "Sovety 
Povolzh'ya v gody Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyny 1941-1945 gg." [The Volga Soviets 
During the Years of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945], Saratov, Saratov 
University, 1974; Litvin, A. L., "Krest'yanstvo Srednego Povolzh'ya v grazhdan- 
skoy voyne" [The Peasantry of the Middle Volga in the Civil War], Moscow, MGPI, 
1973; among candidate dissertations, we can mention a dissertation by I. V. 
Afanas'yev entitled "Krasnaya gvardiya Nizhnego Povolzh'ya v Oktyabr'skoy 
revolyutsii (mart 1917-may 1918 gg.)" [The Red Guard of the Lower Volga in the 
October Revolution (March 1917-May 1918)], defended in 1978 at Saratov Univer- 
sity, as well as a dissertation by Col V. S. Kononov entitled "Podgotovka 
trudyashchikhsya Povolzh'ya k zashchite Otechestva nakanune i v gody Velikoy 
Otechestvennoy voyny" [Preparation by the Working People of the Volga to Defend 
the Homeland on the Eve of and During the Great Patriotic War]. 


RIGHT: "Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal", 1981 
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PARTY-POLITICAL WORK IN WORLD WAR II BERLIN OPERATION DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 65-71 


{Article, published under the heading "Scientific Reports and Information," by Col 
P. Parkin and Lt Col Yu. Loskutov: "Party-Political Work in the 356th Rifle Division 
in the Berlin Operation" ] 


[Text] In the spring of 1945 Soviet forces won additional major victories over the 
German-fascist army. The war was drawing to a conclusion. In order to achieve 
final defeat of the enemy, it would be necessary to deal a decisive blow at his very 
heart. Toward this objective preparations were being made for the Berlin offensive 
operation, which was to include the participation of the Kalinkovichi Red-Banner, 
Order of Suvorov 2d Class, 56th Rifle Division, which was an element of the 6lst Army 
of the First Belorussian Front. At the beginning of April it was positioned on a 
line running along the east bank of the Oder. The successes achieved along the en- 
tire Soviet-German front had generated a great morale boost among the men of the com- 
bined units. Everybody sensed the fact that the end of the w. was near and ex- 
pressed the fervent desire to finish off the fascist beast in nis lair as quickly as 
possible. It was necessary to reinforce and strengthen this aggressive enthusiasm 
on the part of enlisted personnel, noncommisioned officers and officers, while at 
the same time preventing overconfidence and an underrating of an adversary who was 
in his death throes, which were manifested toward war's end by some personnel. 


The division command and political section had the task of making each and every 
commander and soldier aware of the importance of the historic mission they were 
about to carry out, to put the men into a psychological frame of mind to perform 
decisive actions, to dispel an overconfident attitude on the part of some personnel, 
and to warn that the enemy was mobilizing all his reserves andwould offer desperate 
resistance. The enemy's propaganda edifice was doing everything in its power to 
boost the morale of the soldiers of the Wehrmacht and to shake our confidence in 
victory. The Germans showera iown leaflets onto the Soviet troops, which read: "You 
are not far from Berlin, but you shall not set foot in Berlin.... We also were at 
Moscow and Stalingrad, but did not take them. Nor will you take Berlin...."! Little 
time was allocated for preparing for the operation, and therefore it was necessary 
to act swiftly, resolving on a priority basis the most urgent matters. The political 
section drew up a plan specifying the conduct of measures aimed at accomplishing the 
following tasks: 1) mobilizing combined unit personnel for final defeat of the 
opposing enemy force and ensuring a high level of aggressive enthusiasm in personnel 
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throughout the course of the entire operation; 2) to ensure strict observance of 
secrecy in the preparation of units and subunits for the forthcoming offensive; 

3) to offer effective assistance to the division command and staff in organizing and 
holding training drills with enlisted personnel, noncommissioned officers and of- 
ficers on river-crossing techniques, penetration of strongly fortified positions, 
combat in large built-up areas, and in logistic support of offensive operations; 
4) particular attention was to be devoted to fresh replacements, in order to get 
them ready for combat in short order; 5) to build up, strengthen and in some in- 
stances to reestablish party and Komsomol organizations in the units and subunits, 
and to establish a reserve of political workers, party organizers, Komsomol or- 
ganizers, and agitators; 6) to work unremittingly among personnel who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in combat, with the aim of preparing them to join the ranks 
of the party and Komsomol. 


All subsequent party-political work in the combined units was also organized in con- 
formity with the elaborated plan. The political section called a meeting of divi- 
Sion party activists. Maj Gen A. G. Kotikov, chief of the political section of the 
6lst Army, who addressed the meeting, assigned tasks to those present pertaining to 
mobilization of personnel for the final assault on the enemy's lair. He pointed out 
in particular the necessity of communicating to each and every man the points of 

the Supreme Commander's order to the effect that "Victory never comes by itself -- 
it is achieved in difficult fighting and in hard work. The doomed foe is throwing 
his last resources into battle, is offering desperate resistance in order to avoid 
harsh retribution. He is grasping and will continue to grasp at the most extreme 
and vile means of struggle. Therefore we must keep in mind that the closer we come 
to victory, the greater our vigilance should be, and the stronger our blows against 
the enemy should be."'2 


The political section officers, headed by Lt Col M. S. Manukyants, energetically 
set about to carry out the specified measures. 


During the period of preparation for the offensive, the division command and politi- 
cal section devoted much attention to further strengthening of personnel morale and 
intensifying their aggressive enthusiasm. Propaganda and agitation work, extensive- 
ly conducted in the units and subunits, was aimed at communicating to each and 

every enlisted man, noncommissioned officer and officer the content of party guide- 
line documents, orders of the Supreme Commander, directives and instructions of the 
Main Political Directorate, front and army military councils, and at mobilizing 
personnel for successful execution of missions in the forthcoming operation. 
Political section representatives were dispatched to all units. They conducted in- 
struction sessions, presented reports, talked to the men, and took part in prepar- 
ing meetings. Maj P. M. Zakharov, for example, a division political section 
agitator, did a considerable amount of work in the 1185th Rifle Regiment. He helped 
the battalion political workers determine the topics for their addresses to the men 
and gave advice on literature and visual aids to utilize during these presentations. 
Zakharov himself conducted discussions in four subunits of this unit on the military 
and political situation in the countries of Western Europe. 


In the 118lth Rifle Regiment, Maj F. I. Yezerskiy presented a report on the inter- 
national situation. He spoke to the fresh replacement troops about the division's 
outstanding fighting traditions and related to them the combat deeds for which it 
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had been awarded the honorary designation "Kalinkovichi" and had been awarded two 
decorations. 3 


Maj P. G. Solntsev, a political section senior instructor for organizational-party 
work, did a similar job with newly arriving personnel in the 1183d Rifle Regiment. 
Particular attention was devoted to this category of personnel. A total of 600 men 
inducted into the Soviet Army from formerly occupied areas and from released cap- 
tured prisoners came to the combined unit as replacement troops.4 They had been 
subjected to fascist propaganda for an extended period of time. A special approach 
was required. Division commander Maj Gen M. G. Makarov and political section chief 
Col M. S. Manukyants personnally greeted the new troops, became acquainted with then, 
and conversed with them. Unit commanders and deputy commanders for political af- 
fairs, agitators, and headquarters Communists spoke to the replacement troops, tell- 
ing these young soldiers about the strength and might of the Soviet Armed Forces, 
their great liberation mission, the glorious fighting journey and the victories 
which had been won. Major Klimov and Captain Malakhov held a number of talks with 
replacement troops on Soviet laws and the military oath. 


Further work with this contingent continued in the subunits. 


The front political directorate issued specific-topic presentations to aid propagand- 
ists and agitators: "The closer our victory, the greater our vigilance and the more 
powerful our blows against the enemy should be"; "Iron military discipline -- founda- 
tion of victories of the Soviet Army"; etc.) In reports, discussions, and in the 
course of political information sessions commanders and political workers stressed 
that Soviet fighting men had worthily carried out their patriotic duty, expelling 

the fascists from Soviet soil and from a number of countries in Southeastern Europe, 
and that now they had one final, most important mission -- to finish off the enemy 
once and for all. 


In order for party-political work in the units to be purposeful and maximally ef- 
fective, the political section devoted considerable attention toward training 
propagandists and agitators. They were given seminars and brief courses of study, 
at which orientation lectures were presented and leaflets were studied, put out by 
the front political directorate and dealing with the experience of the most recent 
offensive engagements. In the 918th Artillery Regiment deputy commander for politi- 
cal affairs Gds Lt Col D. A. Radchenko held a conference with battalion deputy com- 
manders for political affairs and party organizers. He assigned them specific 

tasks pertaining to party-political support of the process of readying artillerymen 
for the forthcoming decisive battle. Seminars were then held for battery agitators, 
party organizers, Komsomol organizers, and combat leaflet editors. 


The political section attached great importance to proper distribution of Communists 
and Komsomol members among the units. This task was directly handled by Maj P. G. 
Solntsev, senior instructor for organizational-party work. When, for example, new 
replacements arrived at the 1183d Rifle Regiment, he helped this unit's young party 
organizer, Capt V. IL. Bannik, distribute Communist and Komsomol members among the 
subunits in such a manner that they could exert influence on the newly arrived 
troops in the most effective and efficient manner.® The political section 
representative sought to ensure that each company contained party and Komsomol or- 
ganizations. Toward this end work was conducted in the subunits pertaining to 
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accepting the best men into the party and Komsomol. As a result, by the commence- 
ment of the operation, the division contained 1314 party members and probationary 
members, and 684 Komsomol members. Of these personnel, 904 Communists and 588 
Komsomol members were concentrated in the regiments. And party and Komsomol 
representation was higher in those regiments which would be carrying out the more 
complex offensive missions than in the others. In the combined unit as a whole, 
Communists comprised approximately 30 percent of total personnel. / This made it pos- 
sible to establish in all regiments full-strength company party organizations. They 
encompassed with their influence practically all personnel. 


Under the leadership of political workers, Communists and Komsomol members actively 
assisted commanders in conducting work in the subunits pertaining to study of in- 
struction booklets for riflemen, artillerymen, machinegunners, combat engineers, 
signalmen, tank hunters, drivers, etc. Veterans of the combined unit imparted to 
the younger men their know-how in employing captured Faustpatronen against enemy 
self-propelled guns and other combat equipment. Combat-friendship get-togethers 
between riflemen and artillerymen, tankers, and pilots were organized in all units, 
at the instructions of the commanding officers. The participants in these get- 
togethers were briefed on teamwork and coordination procedures, recognition and 
target designation signals, and swore an oath not to let one another down. 


Veteran fighting men, who had been with the division a long time and who had taken 
part in many difficult battles, also got together with the newcomers, sharing their 
know-how and giving them useful practical advice, and answering any questions they 
might have. Replacement troops listened with great attention, for example, to 

Pfc Yurasov, veteran of the 118lst Rifle Regiment, and to Private Shapkin of the 
1183d Rifle Regiment, who had distinguished himself time and again in battle with 
the enemy. 


The division command and political section showed particular concern over preparing 
units to cross such a major river as the Oder. Subsequent mission accomplishment 
depended in large measure on how swiftly and in how organized a manner the combined 
unit would succeed in crossing it. In addition, a great many rivers, canals and 
lakes lay ahead in the path of our fighting men. Therefore the units worked hard, 
mastering techniques of swiftly crossing obstacles of this type. A lake approximate- 
ly equal in width to the Oder was selected in the rear area for drill and rehearsal. 
The men readied and worked on mastering the operation of crossing equipment, while 
commanders and political workers identified those who did not know how to operate 
boats, rafts, or who were poor swimmers. Separate training activities were or- 
ganized for these personnel. They were directed by Capt I. P. Ushayev, an engineer 
with the 1185th Rifle Regiment. MSgt K. Polyakov, a veteran of this unit, related 
to the newcomers how he and his company had fought their way across the broad Oka, 
the deep and swift-flowing Desna and Dnieper, and shared his know-how in utilizing 
boards, logs, barrels, canisters, etc for crossing rivers.8 


An important role in readying the personnel of the 356th Division for the offensive 
was played by the newspaper BOYEVOY TEMP (Maj V. Svettsov, editor). Every issue 
contained materials promoting mobilization of personnel for a decisive penetration 
of the enemy's defense, strengthening of military discipline, and maintaining 
secrecy about all preparatory measures. The division newspaper widely publicized 
the know-how of leading personnel, publishing their statements on how best to 
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cross rivers, ditches, various obstacles, to isolate and destroy weapon emplacements. 
In particular, squad leader Sergeant Skorinov, in an article entitled "Move Closer to 
Friendly Shellbursts,'' related how personnel advancing behind a moving barrage 

should proceed. Company commander Sr Lt M. Alikulov devoted an article entitled 
"Maximum Effort Across a River" to techniques of crossing rivers with heavy in- 
fantry weapons.? The men read the newspaper, passing it from hand to hand, and it 
was utilized by propagandists and agigators for the conduct of discussions and read- 
ings aloud. BOYEVOY TEMP was a good adviser to the men and a reliable assistant to 
the commanders. 


On 15 April, one day before commencement of the operation, a solemn ceremony was 
held in a spacious forest clearing east of the Oder, at which the division was 
presented those decorations which it had earned for past battles. Maj Gen D. G. 
Dubrovskiy, member of the military council of the 6lst Army, read aloud before the 
assembled men the appropriate ukases of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
after which he affixed the Order of the Red Banner and the Order of Suvorov, 2d 
Class, to the combined unit's colors, to the accompaniment of the Soviet national 
anthem. Congratulating the men of the division on award of these lofty government 
decorations, Maj Gen D. G. Dubrovskiy called upon the commanders and men to exert 
every effort to accomplish successfully that responsible mission which had been 
assigned to the combined unit. 


On the occasion of awarding decorations to the division, in all regiments and in- 
dependent battalions the commanders and their deputy commanders for political af- 
fairs held political rallies. They were conducted on a high ideological-political 
level and generated enthusiasm in the men. 


On the night prior to commencement of the offensive, party meetings were held in all 
battalions, with the same agenda: ''The vanguard role of Communists in the final 
battles."" Komsomol meetings were held with a similar agenda. Their resolutions 
specified the concrete tasks of each Communist and Komsomol member for the period 

of the operation. The principal demand on all of them was to serve as an example 
for the party-unaffiliated and to be the first in their subunit to leap to the 
attack. 


In the units, at political rallies held during the final hours prior to commence- 
ment of combat operations, political workers read aloud an appeal from the military 
council of the 6lst Army to the men, calling on them to mount a resolute assault 

on the fascists’ fortifications. 


All the party-political work accomplished in the combined unit promoted creation of 
a high level of aggressive enthusiasm in the men, instilling in them firm confidence 
that the mission would be successfully accomplished. 


Party-political work continued uninterrupted during the course cf combat operations. 
At this stage more mobile and dynamic forms, in conformity with the situation, were 
utilized for its conduct: mobilizing slogans, appeals, personal example, brief in- 
dividual and group talks, reading of newspapers, issuing of news bulletin sheets, 
communication of special messages by telephone and, during moments of luli. holding 
of meetings, issuing of commendations, award of decorations, etc. 
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When the offensive commenced, the division political section also continued con- 
ducting mass agitation work, aimed in particular at instilling in the men hatred 
toward the enemy. Political workers explained the misanthropic, beastly essence of 
fascism and cited numerous examples of crimes perpetrated by Hitler's people. For 
example, when the combined unit, following stubborn combat, had put the fascists 
to flight and had reached an area in which a German battalion was fighting en- 
circled, bodies of Soviet officers and men were discovered on the battlefield, bear- 
ing marks of horrible torture. Gds Lt Col A. L. Gavrilin, deputy commander for 
political affairs of the 1183d Rifle Regiment, of which the battalion was an 
element, pointed this fact out to soldiers who were nearby, and then prepared a 
leaflet bearing the following text: "Soldier! The Nazi bastards have viciously 
tortured your comrades. Punish these murderers! Get vengeance agaist these Nazi 
criminals for the sufferings of your comrades-in-arms!"10 The political section 
duplicated it and distributed it in all units. The contents of the leaflet evoked 
universal anger and helped strengthen the aggressive spirit of the men. 


Near the village of Friedrichstal the 1183d Rifle Regiment came upon a large 
prisoner of war camp, which was outfitted with the latest equipment for killing 
people. In connection with this the political section summoned company agitators 
to a meeting. At this meeting Maj P. M. Zakharov related in detail about this 
death factory and instructed the agitators on how such facts should be utilized to 
instill in the men hatred toward the fascist monsters.1ll 


Alongside this, commanders, political workers, party and Komsomol organizations, on 
the basis of instructions of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party 
(of Bolsheviks), a directive of the Main Political Directorate of the Red Army 
dated 19 July 1944, materials from the 9 February 1945 issue of KRASNAYA ZVEZDA and 
the 14 April 1945 issue of PRAVDA, as well as the decisions reached at the Crimean 
Conference of heads of government of the three Allied powers, which stated: "Our 
objectives do not include annihilation of the German people,"12 explained to the 
men that their hatred should be directed against fascism and its armed forces, not 
against the German people. "The Red Army," stated PRAVDA, "carrying out its great 
liberation mission, is engaged in combat todestroythe Hitlerite army, the 
Hitlerite state, and the Hitlerite government, but it never_has pursued and does 
not now pursue the goal of annihilating the German people. "13 The party demanded 
that soldiers treat Germany's civilian population in a humane manner, thus exposing 
as a lie the fascist propaganda that our army was intending to destroy the 
German nation. 


As a result of the party-political work conducted in the combined unit, the command 
and political section succeeded in theiraim of ensuring that military personnel, 
while mercilessly smashing the fascist invaders, displayed humanism and magnanimity 
toward the German civilian population and carried high the honor and dignity of the 
Soviet citizen beyond the borders of his native land. The conduct of our soldier 
abroad gained them the affection of the German people, who were expecting the 
victors to take vengeance on them for the brigandage and outrages perpetrated by 
Hitler's minions. 


During the period of the offensive group discussions and individual instruction 
sessions were the principal form of work with agitators. Their purpose was to 
keep the very large detachment of political indoctrinators current on the most 
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important events, to furnish them with the requisite factual material, and to focus 
them on accomplishing urgent tasks. This work was done in the subunits by represen- 
tatives of the division political agency and the party-political edifice of the 
units. 


At the commencement of the operation che political section held a seminar for 
agitators of support-echelon subunits on the subject of indoctrinating military 
personnel in a spirit of strong vigilance. 


Both during preparation for and in the course of the offensive, the combined unit 
political agency attached great importance to immediate communication to the men 

of information bulletins released by the Soviet Information Bureau. All units were 
furnished with radio receivers. At the specified time specially assigned personnel 
would listen to the latest news reports, would note down the most important news 
items, and disseminate them among the subunits. This would be accomplished by 
various means: by telephone, by passing notes along the line, and by hanging leaf- 
lets on road signs. In addition, messages would be placed on the walls of struc- 
tures, on the sides of combat vehicles, on ammunition boxes, and on insulated food 
containers, Leaflets carrying news about what German villages and towns had been 
captured by Soviet troops and how many kilometers remained to Berlin were a partic- 
ularly powerful mobilizing means during those days. 


An enormous effect on the men's morale was exerted by awarding them right on the 
battlefield combat decorations and letters of commendation on behalf of the Supreme 
Commander. For example, when Senior Sergeant Konopchuk, in command of a 45 mm gun 
crew, distinguished himself in battle, displaying ingenuity and heroism, on the 
following day he was awarded the Order of the Red Star directly at his weapon posi- 
tion.14 This inspired to new deeds not only the decoration-receiving artillerymen 
but also all personnel in the subunit. 


Medical instructor D. Khokhlova, recipient of the Order of the Red Star and the 
Medal for Valor, stated after being informed of receiving an 11th commendation 
from the Supreme Commander: "...Each time... I am filled with greater energy, as if 
with a new influx of spirits."15 


On the eve of the offensive the division political section prepared and printed up 
standard letters to be sent home to the families of decorated servicemen. Thiey 
evoked replies from family and loved ones and also strongly affected the men. Here 
is a letter written by the mother of signalman A. Bezrukov: "Dear son! We received 
your letter, the commendation from Comrade Stalin, and the message from the com- 
mand that you were awarded the Order of the Red Star. We are very pleased and 


happy that you have distinguished yourself in combat. I am proud of you, sonny! I 
have heard that you are standing at the gates of ...Berlin in large force. Capture 
it.... Our maternal blessing to you, our sons.” 


This Letter was read aloud to the men of the independent battalion. The men 
pledged to do everything in their power to speed victory. 


Acceptauce to party member: ip was a major inspiring incentive to officers and men. 
[hey endeavored to do the best possible job in combat with the enemy, in order to 











earn the honor of being accepted to membership in the All-Union Communist Party 
(of Bolsheviks), Many men submitted applications before combat, in which they wrote: 
"In case 1 am killed, please consider me a party member." 


The party organizations of the units and subunits, both during the period of 
preparation for and in the course of the operation, did a considerable amount of 
work connected with accepting personnel to party membership. In particular, com- 
mendable energy in this important matter was displayed by Capt V. Bannik, who had 
recently become party organizer of the 1183d Rifle Regiment. He organized close 
monitoring of how work was proceeding with the business of processing those 
desiring to join the party. If shortcomings were discovered, measures would be 
taken immediately to correct them. A routine check revealed, for example, that the 
probationary period was up for three probationary party members in the party organi- 
zation of the 2d Battalion, but party organizer Lieutenant Gryaznov had failed to 
act. Gryaznov was summoned by the bureau and ordered to correct the situation. 


There were also problems with party membership processing in the 4th Company, in 
which Private Tui1in served as party organizer. Bannik instructed party bureau mem- 
ber Senior Lieutenant Skripko to assist him. Skripko successfully handled the 
assignment. 


The timely measures taken by the party bureau of the 1183d Regiment produced posi- 
tive results. Within less then one week three new members and seven probationary 
members were added to the ranks of Communists of this unit.17 During the period 
of advance from the Oder to the Elbe, a total of 102 men in the division were ac- 
cepted to party membership: 17 officers, 24 noncommissioned officers, and 61 en- 
listed men. 


Party members and Komsomol members were usually given assignments prior to and 
during combat actions: to be the first to cross a river, to initiate an assault, 
to fight their way into enemy trenches or a village or town, to stand alongside 

a soldier without combat experience, to give him encouragement, etc. Party member 
MSgt K. Polyakov, for example, was instructed to be among the first to cross the 
Hawel River and to enter the town of Hawelberg, while party member Lt V. Mikhal'- 
chenko was instructed to raise the Red Banner on the tallest building on the main 
street, following capture of the town of Bad-Frankenwalde. 


These assignments were carried out with honor. 


Communists and Komsomol members gave commanders strong support. They cemented the 
ranks and led the party-unaffiliated, not only with ardent words but personal 
example as well. 


At the very outset of the operation, for example, the artillery battery under the 
command of party member Gds Sr Lt A. Nevel'skiy gained fame throughout the divi- 
sion. Assigned the mission of providing supporting fire to infantry dug in on the 
west bank, Nevel'skiy set up his guns in positions by the river, while he himself, 
accompanied by scout Pfc S. Leonov, Sgt I. Samaykin, in charge of the radio, and 
radio operator Pft N. Makarov, crossed to the seized bridgehead by a fisherman's 
boat, under heavy hostile fire. Spotting Hitlerite weapon positions, Nevel'skiy 
radioed their coordinates to the battery. As a result, the battery's shells hit the 
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targets accurately. The enemy undertook desperate attempts to push the Soviet 
soldiers back into the river. But the troops defending the bridgehead fought off 
the enemy's savage attacks, In a period of two days Nevel'skiy's battery suppressed 
a fascist artillery battery and amortar battery, 17 enemy weapon emplacements, 

and demolished seven dugout shelters.19 


The political sectica of the 356th Rifle Division dedicated a special news leaflet 
to the heroic actious of this subunit, printing 300 copies. Distributed to the 
units, it called upon all the men to follow the example of the brave men of this 
battery. 


A platoon of the 118lst Rifle Regiment, under the command of party member Lt V. 
Mikhal'’chenko, acted with boldness and decisiveness. It was the first to cross the 
Alt Oder and to dig in on the west bank. Under covering fire provided by riflemen, 
combat engineers quickly constructed an assault footbridge. The entire company 
crossed the river on this bridge. That same day Mikhal'chenko's platoon again dis- 
tinguished itself. In street fighting forth twof Bad-Frankenwalde, it smashed 
the khitlerites with swift assaults. The subunit killed 17 fascists and captured 
three. Lieutenant Mikhal'chenko was awarded the Order of the Red Star for personal 
courage and displayed command skil1,20 


Party organizer Gorbunov, of a machinegun company of the 118lst rifle regiment, 
engaged boldly in single combat with an enemy self-propelled gun and emerged vic- 
torious. He not only disabled it but also captured the entire crew. 


Nor did the Komsomol members lag behind their older comrades. They also displayed 
examples of courage and valor. Sergeant Domanskiy, for example, a company Komsomol 
organizer of the same regiment, walked into an ambush in the forest while in 

pursuit of the enemy with a group of soldiers. There were twice as many Hitlerites, 
but Domanskiy kept his composure. Shouting lustily, he and his riflemen attacked 
the ambushers and put them to flight, taking five prisoners. 22 


Penetrating the enemy's powerful defense and initiating pursuit, Communists and 
Komsomol members led the attack. They were to be found in the most difficult 
sectors. Their enthusiasm and indomitable will to win inspired the rest of the men. 


The division, an element of the 6lst Army, fought bloody battles for about two 
weeks, Supporting from the north the operations of the main battle group of the 
First Belorussian Front, which was driving on Berlin. Complex and even critical 
situations would arise from time to time, and some of the division's subunits were 
compelled to fight surrounded. The Soviet soldiers, however, found the strength 
to dominate the course of events and win victory. One would be hard put to 
enumerate all the outstanding commanders, political workers, noncommissioned of- 
ficers and enlisted personnel, Communists, Komsomol members, and party-unaffiliated. 
these included Capt F. Alekseyev, Sr Lts A. Voronin and M. Golubev, MSgt K. 
Polyakov, Sr Sgt B. Krasulin and I. Medel’yan, Pvyts K. Bylina, P. Varets and 
many, many others. Entire subunits distinguished themselves in battle, and dif- 


ferent ones at different stages of the operation. Mass heroism was displayed. The 
Nalinkovichi Order of Suverov, 2d Class, 356th Rifle Division sue 
, mplished its assigned mission. Having captured the last town in ils path, 
dawelberg, and crossing the Hawel River, on 2 May its forward subunits reached the 
Elbe. w they met Allied troops.23 








This victory was achieved as a result of intensive and purposeful joint efforts on 
the part of the command, combined unit political section, party-political edifice 
of the units, party and Komsomol organizations, which succeeded in rapidly readying 
all personnel for a resolute assault on the fascist lair. 
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REVIEW OF BOOK ABOUT THE UKRAINE IN THE WAR YEARS 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 Gigned to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 73-75 


[Review by Professor, Doctor of Historical Sciences Maj Gen A. Verbilo: "The Soviet 
Ukraine in the War Years"] 


[Text] A three-volume collection of documents and materials deals with the glorious 
history of the struggle of the working people of the Soviet Ukraine during the 
years of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945.1 Each volume is restricted to the 
chronological framework of the corresponding period of the Great Patriotic War. 


The collection contains 1097 documents and materials from the Central Party Archives 
of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the CPSU Central Committee, the party 
archives of the Institute of History of the Party of the Central Committee of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party, branch of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the CPSU 
Central Committee, the Central State Archives of the October Revolution, the Central 
State Archives of the USSR National Economy, the Central Archives of the USSR 
Ministry of Defense, the Central State Archives of the October Revolution and 
Building of Socialism of the UkSSR, party and government archives of the number of 
USSR union and autonomous republics, party archives of oblast committees of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party, and oblast state archives of the Ukrainian SSR. They 
reveal in detail the activities of the Communist Party and Soviet Government, 
party, soviet and Komsomol organizations pertaining to mobilizing this country's 
economic capabilities and moral-political resources of the people and their entry 
into armed struggle. 


The documents in the first volume (22 June 1941-18 November 1942) reflect measures 
of the Communist Party and Soviet Government pertaining to organizing resistance to 
the aggressor, reorganization of the nation's economy onto a war footing and 
rendering comprehensive assistance to the battle front, redeployment of the 
republic's productive resources into the heartland, and commencement of a war of 
all the people behind enemy lines. 


The attention of investigators and the general readership will be attracted by 
political reports of the political directorates of the fronts and political sections 
of the armies, attesting to the mass heroism on the part of Soviet military per- 
sonnel from the very first days of the war and to all-out support by the civilian 
population to the fighting men of the Red Army in the struggle against the enemy. 
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Of great importance to historians, investigators and all persons interested in com- 
bat operations in the last war on the territory of the Ukrainian SSR are documents 
(there are 109 of these) dealing with the enormous work done by the Communist Party, 
Soviet Government, local party and soviet agencies to reorganize the nation's 
economy on a war footing. A total of 3.5 million residents of this republic -- 
workers, employees, intellectuals and their families -- were evacuated to the heart- 
land. 


A total 86 documents reflect Communist Party activities dealing with establishing 

a partisan movement on temporarily occupied Soviet territory. The documents include 
directives of the USSR Sovnarkom and Central Committee of VKP(b) [All-Union Com- 
munist Party (of Bolsheviks)] dated 29 June 1941 and VKP(b) Central Committee 
decrees entitled "On Organization of Struggle Behind the Lines of the German Forces," 
dated 18 July 1941 (Document 284), as well as a decision of the VKP(b) Central Com- 
mittee Politburo dated 2 October 1942 on establishment of an underground Central 
Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), to direct the partisan 
movement in the Ukraine. Documents 320, 328, 338-340, 343, 344, 346, 347, 349, and 
350 deal with this most important problen. 


Many documents expose the fascist "new order" on temporarily occupied Ukrainian soil. 
They evoke anger and indignation on the part of Soviet citizens at the monstrous 
crimes perpetrated by the fascist occupation forces and their stooges, the Ukrainian 
bourgeois nationalists. "History has never before experienced such mass barbarity 
and brutality as was perpetrated on our soil by the fascist occupation forces." 


The second volume contains 344 documents dealing with the period of the radical 
turning point in the course of the Great Patriotic War (19 November 1942-end of 
1943). The struggle for the Ukraine was one of the vivid pages of the fighting 
brotherhood of peoples of the USSR. 


Of great interest are decrees issued by the military councils of the fronts, which 
not only directed the troops but also performed the functions of agencies of 
government authority in localities where martial law had been declared. They or- 
ganized logistic support of the combat troops, construction of defensive lines, 
restoration of lines of communication, and assistance to the civilian population of 
liberated areas. 


Political reports of army political sections will be widely utilized in dissemina- 
tion of fightingtraditions. A political report of the political section of the 

6th Army of the Southwestern Front, for example, revealed the heroism of Soviet 
soldiers in defensive fighting in the Khar'kov sector, displayed by the members of 

a platoon of the 78th Guards Rifle Regiment of the 25th Guards Rifle Division, under 
the command of party member Lt P. N. Shironin. They emulated the immortal feat of 
the Panfilov heroes. 


Meriting attention are documents characterizing the development of a people's war 

behind enemy lines. They include the following: decrees issued by the underground 
rent ral Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party @f Bolsheviks) and Central Com- 
ittee of Ukrainian Komsomol dated 31 July 1943, immortalizing the memory and 
ublicizing the heroic struggle of the members of the Molodaya Gvardiya underground 
msomol organization; a report issued by the Dnepropetrovskaya Oblast Committee oi 








the Ukrainian Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), dated 16 February 1943, dealing with 
an armed uprising in Pavlograd; a report by the command of the First Ukrainian 

Front to the chief of the General Staff of the Red Army on combined combat operations 
by regular military units and partisans; plus many other documents which are avail- 
able to scholars for the first time. 


The third volume contains 379 documents dealing with the final period of thk:. Great 
Patriotic War (1 January 1944-2 September 1945). The year 1944 was marked »; bril- 
liant victories by the Soviet Armed Forces along the entire vast Soviet-German front. 
The fascists, retreating across Ukrainian soil, were burning and destroying every- 
thing still possessed by the civilian population after a period of fascist "manage- 
ment." 


One of the first documents in this volume is the "Political Report of the Military 
Council of the 6th Army to the Military Council of the Third Ukrainian Front on 
Assistance to Enterprises, Kolkhozes, Sovkhozes and the Civilian Population of 
Liberated Areas of the Ukraine.'"' Decrees issued by the Bashkir, Chkalovskaya, 
Kemerovskaya, Omskaya, Karagandinskaya, Tul'skaya, Novosibirskaya, Chelyabinskaya, 
Yaroslavskaya, Sverdlovskaya, Kustanayskaya, and Leningradskaya oblast committees of 
the VKP(b) on assistance to the working people of the Ukrainian SSR in rebuilding 
the Ukrainian economy and culture which had been demolished by the enemy are 
permeated by a feeling of fraternal mutual assistance. Vividly manifested in this 
was the great strength of the friendship of the peoples of the Soviet Union, grounded 
on Leninist principles of proletarian internationalism. The Central Committee of 
the VKP(b) and the Soviet Government offered great material assistance to the 
liberated areas. A total of 18.3 billion rubles were spent during the concluding 
period cf the war on rebuilding the republic's economy. 


The three-volume "Soviet Ukraine in the Years of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945," 
in addition to textual documents and materials, contains 321 photographs and photo- 
copies of documents on the corresponding periods of the war, as well as 23 color 
photographs of war monuments and obelisks, memorial complexes and memorials at the 
sites of major battles of the Soviet Armed Forces and battles fought by partisan 
units on Ukrainian soil. They reveal the major events of the war and measures taken 
by the Soviet people to implement the slogan "Nobody and nothing has been forgotten!" 


The study constitutes documentary evidence of the leadership role of the Communist 
Party in gaining victory over fascism, the indissoluble alliance and fighting 
fraternity of peoples of the USSR, and the mass heroism and staunchness of the 
fighting men of the Red Army, the sons and daughters of all the peoples of our na- 
tion who took part in the struggle for the Soviet Ukraine. This is attested by 
303 documents which reflect the organizing and leadership activities of the Com- 
munist Party, Soviet agencies of authority and the military command to transform 
the country into a unified fighting camp, organization of the expulsion of the 
fascist invaders from Soviet soil, 234 documents on the process of reorganization 
of the nation's economy onto a war footing and assistance to the battle front by 
the working people of the Ukrainian SSR, and 203 documents on the initiation and 
conduct of a people's war behind enemy lines. Numerous documents characterize the 
heroic deed of the working people of this republic in rebuilding the economy, and 
the fraternal assistance of the peoples of the USSR in the revival of the economy 
and culture of the Ukraine. 








Particular interest is aroused by political reports signed by Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, 
who went through the crucible of war from the first to the very last day. 


At the same time some important documents wae unfortunately omitted by the compilers. 
They include, for example, the 25 March 1944 decree issued by the military council 
of the Second Ukrainian Front entitled "On Assisting Kolkhozes and Sovkhozes of the 
Ukrainian SSR in Accomplishing the 1944 Spring Planting,'"' a decree issued by the 
military council of the Third Ukrainian Front on shipping 4000 tons of grain to 
Voroshilovgradskaya and Dnepropetrovskaya Oblasts, plus others. There should have 
been more documents reflecting the ideological work performed by the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party, in exposing the traitorous role of the Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists. 


On the whole, however, the newly-published collection of documents and materials 
entitled "The Soviet Ukraine in the Years of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945" is 
an important contribution to the historiography of the Great Patriotic War. It has 
been met with great interest on the part of historians and the general public. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. "Sovetskaya Ukraina v gody Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyne 1941-1945. Dokumenty 
i materialy" [The Soviet Ukraine in the Years of the Great Patriotic War, 1941- 
1945. Documents and Materials], in three volumes, Kiev, Naukova Dumka, 1980. 
2. "“Kommunisticheskaya partiya Sovetskogo Soyuza v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh 
s"'yezdov, konferentsiy i plenumov Tsk" [The Communist Party of tne Soviet Union 
in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences and Central Committee 
Plenums], Vol 9, Moscow, Politizdat, 1972, page 302. 
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REVIEW OF BOOK ABOUT THE WARSAW PACT 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 75-77 


[Book review by Candidate of Historical Sciences Col (Ret) Ye. Tsvetayev: "Book on 
an Alliance in the Name of Peace and Socialism") 


[Text] A new major study has been published on the Warsaw Pact! -- an organization 
created by the European countries which have taken the path of socialist development, 
in response to stepped-up aggressive actions by the imperialist nations, which once 
again have gathered dark clouds of war over the European continent. 


This book is distinguished by depth of formulation and comprehensiveness of resolu- 
tion of the question of the military-political alliance of the socialist countries 
as one of the most important means of guaranteeing peace and progress. The authors 
show how, during the most anxious days for mankind, thanks to the firm position 
taken by this alliance it has been possible to eliminate the threat to peace and to 
open up prospects for normalization of the situation. 


The book clearly traces the historic landmarks of the joint struggle by interna- 
tionalists against aggressive actions perpetrated by the imperialists from the 
very first days of Soviet rule and up to the present time. 


The authors analyze in detail the prehistory of the Warsaw Pact, placing special 
emphasis on the time when international imperialism, headed by the United States, 
created a real threat of World War III, forcing the European socialist countries to 
take the most resolute measures to ensure their security and peace among peoples. 
The Warsaw Pact was engendered by the existence of the aggressive NATO military 
bloc (1949), by intensification of "cold war" policy, by elaboration of a plan of 
nuclear attack on the USSR ("Dropshot"), by preparation of conditions and sub- 
stantiation of pretexts for intervention by provoking internal disturbances in 
countries which have taken the path of socialism, and by unprecedented growth of 
military expenditur s, arms and troop strength, military bases, stockpiles of heavy 
weapons and mass de ctruction weapons deployed on the territory of the junior NATO 
European partners o the United States. 
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With the new Reagan Administration's arrival in the White House, openly aggressive 
appeals and statements have been made. That doctrine remains in force which 
specifies the possibility of a "limited" nuclear war against the USSR and the other 
socialist countries: "...Such plans and doctrines," stated CPSU Central Committee 
General Secretary Comrade L. I. Brezhnev in his report to the 26th CPSU Congress, 
"constitute a serious threat to all peoples, including the American people.''4 


Political cooperation among the Warsaw Pact member nations is directed toward com- 
prehensive resolution of matters pertaining to the internal development of the so- 
cialist countries and resolving the fundamental problems of building socialism and 
communism, The authors utilize CEMA materials, its specific programs of develop- 

ment and cooperation, and discuss joint ideological work in the area of international- 
ist indoctrination of military personnel of the brother countries. 


Discussing Leninist principles of exte. 11 political cooperation, the authors have 
revealed the true picture of the struggle of the Warsaw Pact nations for their im- 
plementation (pp 122-135), for putting an end to the arms race and banning nuclear 
missile weapons, and for eliminating the danger of another world war (pp 136-143). 
And now new Soviet proposals have been announced to the entire world from the 
speaker's stand of the 26th CPSU Congress, proposals calling for additional measures 
to eliminate the threat of war and to strengthen international security, including 
pertainiig to development of trust in the military area and its extension to the 
entire European part of the USSR with corresponding response actions on the part of 
the Western nations, as well as in the Far East; on restraint in the area of all 
types of strategic weapons, based on parity and equal security; on a moratorium on 
the deployment in Europe of new intermediate-range nuclear missile weapons of the 
NATO countries and the USSR.2 


Of great interest to the readers is the authors' discussion of military cooperation 
among the socialist nations, in particular the fighting alliance of their armies. 
The book shows the highest type of interrelations between the armies of the so- 
cialist countries as a logical result of development of the world socialist system 
and new sociopolitical and economic relations which have been established between 
equal nations. "Constituting a part of the general cooperation of the allied na- 
tions, the fighting alliance of the armies is characterized by deep, truly fraternal 
bonds between them, encompassing all aspects of armed forces affairs and activities 
and promoting their continuous development and improvement" (page 145). It is 
grounded on continuous direction by the Communist and worker parties of the defense 
of the allied nations, organizational development of their armies, and strengthen- 
ing of the Joint Armed Forces (page 149). Following have become the principal areas 
of this cooperation: coordination of the efforts of member nations in the area of 
overall strengthening of defense, organizational development of national armies, im- 
provement in their war-fighting capability and combat readiness (pp 150-151). 
Primary importance in this area is attached to military-technical cooperation, ex- 
change of experience and know-how in operational and combat training, development 
ind adoption of advanced methods of training personnel of the brother armies. The 


forms and methods of resolving this problem are quite diversified: joint command 
ind staft, special and troop (fleet) exercises and war games, command personnel 
rences and meetings, preparation and employment of uniform documents, exchangi 
tific and training literature, etc. An especially important role is 


exercises of the allied armies, during which military friendship is 
trengt d, teamwork and coordination of troops and staffs are improved. 











The allied armies are also collaborating in the area of further development of 
military science, elaboration of uniform views on the nature and modes of conduct 
of combat operations, training of highly skilled command-political cadres, and 
strengthening of the sports contacts among the troops of the allied armies. 


The authors fully discuss matters pertaining to the composition and structure of the 
Joint Armed Forces (ground forces, air defense forces of the Warsaw Pact countries, 
air forces, naval forces), and reveal the specific features of the national armies, 
the general principles and characteristic features of military organizational 
development of the nations of the socialist community (pp 169-172). They also 

note the national uniqueness of the individual armies and the specific features of 
their system of manpower acquisition and table of organization (pp 179, 188, 216). 


This volume is distinguished by a detailed examination of the economic basis of 
collective defense of the socialist nation and revelation of the aggregate of or- 
ganizational-economic activities of the allied nations for resolving economic 
problems of collective defense. At the same time the authors stress that military- 
economic integration is of a forced nature, dictated by the arms race and military 
preparations by the imperialist countries (page 237). 


A separate chapter of this book deals with revolutionary vigilance as one of the 

most important traditions for guaranteeing the peace and security of peoples 

(pp 253-267). In this chapter the authors analyze in detail the arms race, the 
aggressive plans of the imperialists, the sinister aspirations of the antisocialist 
alliance of U.S. imperialism, Zionism, Chinese hegemonism, and reactionary regimes in 
Africa, Latin America and Asia. 


The volume "The Warsaw Pact -- Alliance in the Name of Peace and Socialism" has been 
met with great interest by command-political personnel of the Soviet Army and Navy, 
by historians and numerous readers studying the history of the establishment and 
practical activities of this important defensive alliance -- the bulwark of peace 
and security of the peoples of the world. It is also in great demand with foreign 
readers, especially in the nations of the socialist community. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. "Varshavskiy Dogovor -- soyuz vo imya mira i sotsializma" [The Warsaw Pact -- 
Alliance in the Name of Peace and Socialism], Mar SU V. G. Kulikov, editor, 
Voyenizdat, 1980, 296 pages. 
2. PRAVDA, 24 February 1981. 
3. PRAVDA, 24 February 1981. 
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CHIEF OF MILITARY TRANSPORT AVIATION ON 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, May 81 (signed to press 24 Apr 
81) pp 94-96 


[Article by Air Forces Military Transport Aviation Commander Lt Gen Avn A. Volkov: 
"Fifty Years of Military Transport Aviation" ] 


[Text] In the interests of strengthening the nation's defense capability, the Com- 
munist Party and Soviet Government have devoted and are continuing to devote the 
most serious attention to development of the Air Force, including military transport 
aviation. Its birth date is considered to be 1 June 1931. 


Commencement of organizational development of military transport aviation was 
preceded by elaboration of theory of the offensive operation in depth. At the same 
time the line units were working in a practical manner on the new application of 
aviation. Methods were being sought for airlifting and delivering men and weapons 
in assault actions. In 1929-1930 the possibilities of airlifting and assault 
delivery of troops and supplies were studied in the Leningrad and Moscow military 
districts at war games with the participation of top-echelon command personnel of 
the RKKA [Workers' and Peasants’ Red Army]. The most notable event was a mock 
airborne assault on 2 August 1930 in Voronezh, when 12 parachutists -- aircrew of 
the llth Air Brigade -- were dropped in two sorties by a Farman-Goliath aircraft, 
with weapons and ammunition for the parachutists simultaneously dropped by three 
R-l aircraft. 


On the instructions of party and government, scientific research institutes and 
design offices began working on designing means of airlifting supplies and deliver- 
ing men and combat equipment. The military-technical aspect of the problem was 
being resolved. An important role in this work was played by the special design 
office of military pilot P. I. Grokhovskiy. By that time the young Soviet aircraft 
industry had rapidly brought Soviet-designed aircraft into series production, in- 
cluding heavy aircraft. Thus by the end of 1930 and beginning of 1931 the 
theoretical and practical prerequisites had been created for planned and purpose- 
ful work on establishing paratroop-air transport units. 


gased on the conclusions of Soviet military science, on amassed experience in air- 
borne operations, and acting pursuant to instructions of the Central Committee er 
the All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), on 18 March 1931 RKKA Headquarters 


issued a directive instructing the commander of the Leningrad Military District ' 
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establish an'txperimental airborne assault detachment" consisting of air and 
ground subunits. It included two air squadrons: one of them consisted of 12 TB-l 
aircraft, and the other consisted of 10 R-5 aircraft. The detachment contained 
approximately 300 aircrew and technician personnel. The paratrooper unit contained 
164 men with arms and equipment. Establishment of the detachment was completed on 
1 June. This was the first and only paratrooper-air transport unit in the world 

at that time. 


Particular credit for establishment of paratroop-air transport units in those years 
goes to M. N. Tukhachevskiy, deputy chairman of the USSR Revolutionary Military 
Council, as well as to P. I. Grokhovskiy, L. G. Minov and others. 


In 1933 a special-purpose aviation unit was established in the Leningrad Military 
District. Subsequently independent paratroop-air transport units were formed in a 
number of military districts. 


This new, complex business was moving forward. Airborne assault activities were 
being conducted on an ever increasing scale. A total of 600 paratroopers took part 
at Red Army maneuvers in 1934, while in 1935 a total of 3000 and 8200 men with ar- 
tillery, light tanks and other combat equipment were airlifted and landed. This con- 
firmed the Soviet Union's leading position in the birth and development of airlift 
and delivery of airborne troops. 


With the commencement of the Great Patriotic War, special subunits and units sub- 
ordinate to the Air Force were established, based on the Civil Air Fleet, for 
performance of air transport missions. Long-range bombers were employed for the 
same mission. 


The lst Air Transport Division, flying LI-2 aircraft, was formed in the spring of 
1942.1 The 2d Special-Purpose Aviation Division was formed at the end of the first 
period of the war. In 1943-1944 an air army contained one or two military transport 
aviation regiments, also flying LI-2 aircraft. 


Military transport units performed the most diversified missions during the Great 
Patriotic War. During the historic Battle of Moscow, for example, 5500 officers 
and men, with arms and approximately 13 tons of ammunition, were airlifted to the 
Mtsensk area in October 1941. Other airlifts of personnel were also performed. In 
the fall of 1944, for example, the Czechoslovak lst Fighter Regiment and the 
Czechoslovak 2d Airborne Brigade were airlifted to Slovakia. 


Military Transport Aviation performed unforeseen missions during the Great Patriotic 
War -- assistance to blockaded and besieged cities, their civilian population and 
garrisons. During the blockade of Leningrad, fliers established their own lifeline. 
Operating under extremely difficult combat and weather conditions, they flew several 
missions a day along this air bridge, employing LI-2 and TB-3 aircraft. 


Soviet military transport units and combined units parachute-dropped large airborne 
assault forces (into the Vyaz'ma and Yukhnov areas in the winter of 1942, during an 
offensive by the Western and Kalinin fronts; in the fall of 1943 during the fight- 
ing for the Right-Bank Ukraine, etc). Assault troops were also airlifted and 
landed (Manchurian Operation of 1945). Military transport aircraft delivered 
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ammunition and fuel to combat troops (Belorussian, Vistula-Oder and Manchurian 
operations) and evacuated wounded. Assistance to the partisan movement was a most 
important area of combat employment of air transport units during the war years. 

A total ot 109,000 sorties were flown across the front lines to the partisans, in- 
cluding 13,000 with Landings on partisan detachment fields. A total of 83,000 com- 
manders and men, 17,000 tons of ammunition, arms and other supplies were airlifted. 
Each mission required great skill and courage of the aircrews. Partisans were well 
acquainted with pilots D. S. Yezerskiy, N. I. Zhukov, B. G. Lunts, S. S. Zapylenov, 
and others. Many aviators were also awarded the "Partisan of the Great Patriotic 
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Soviet Military Transport Aviation made a worthy contribution to the enemy's defeat. 
lt tlew a great number of missions during the war years involving airlifting of 
supplies and personnel. The homeland greatly appreciated their combat deeds: dozens 
pilots were awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union, including officers 
Yeromasov, T. K. Gavrilov, A. D. Kasparov, I. D. Kozlov, B. A. Lakhtin, G. A. 


.aran, A, N. Yakovlev and others, and several thousand persons were awarded decora- 
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Military lransport Aviation continued its successful growth and development in the 
pOstwar period, thanks to the concern and solicitude of the Communist Party. 


ifter the war (in 1946) Air Force air transport units were unified into airborne- 
transport aviation, while subsequertly it was redesignated transport-airborne. In 
| to Military Transport Aviation, which became a separate 
and independent aviation element of the Soviet Air Force. Its organizational 
taking into account the experience of the Great Patriotic 
War and the influence ot advances in science and technology. Pursuant to CPSIl 
entral Committee instructions, the commanders of Military Transport Aviation, 
\vn N. K. Smirnov and Mar Avn N. S. Skripko, carried out extensive organiza- 
mal meisures which ensured further development of Military Transport Aviation. 
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fhe principal types ot aircraft used by Military Transport Aviation are the heavy 
N-22, the famed “Antaeus,’ and the IL-76 jet passenger liner. Aircrews are 
| operating day and night, in all weather, covering vast distances. Pos- 
iircraft, Military Transport Aviation has been able to carry out more 


ions. The payload and dimensions of cargo aircraft holds make it pos- 
pare ¢ equipment of units and combined units of the various services 
incdrop and land airbcrne troop 
rt Aviation pilots have displayed a high level of proficiency at 
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complished al) assigned missions at exercises. 
imple, 8000 paratroopers, together with their weapon 
litted and dropped by AN-22 and AN-l2 aircratt. 
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economy. Flights to the Far North and Far East, to Western and Eastern Siberia 
boost the proficiency of pilots and technicians. Aircrews work under difficult 
climatic, navigation, and airfield conditions. All this toughens and conditions 
our aviators. Pilots, navigators, flight engineers, technicians, and junior 
aviation specialists are experts at their job and possess a consummate mastery of 
the complex combat equipment. They are indoctrinated in a spirit of total dedica- 
tion to the cause of the CPSU, love of the homeland and hatred toward its enemies, 
and constant readiness to come to the defense of the achievements of socialism. 
They are distinguished by Communist intégrity and a profound understanding of 
their responsibility for carrying out the tasks assigned by the 26th CPSU Congress 
pertaining to defending the borders of our socialist homeland. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. Central Archives of the USSR Ministry of Defense, Fund 1 bad, List l, File l, 
Sheet - 
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